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The    HornecRs 


By    H.  P.  K.  SKipton 


Mais   01)    suit/   i?s    neiges   d'antan .' 

The  late  sale  of  the  Bunbury  pictures, 
including  a  portrait  of  Catherine  Banbury,  famous  as 
Goldsmith's  "  Little  Comedy/' has  directed  attention 
afresh  to  the 
fasci  n  .1 1  ing 
sisters  who  at- 
tracted so 
many  of  the 
great  painters 
and  writ  rs  ol 
th  ■  gi  ilden  age 
of  English  art. 
To  many  of  us 
they  are  little 
m ore  t  h  a n 
names,  and 
the  popular 
ignorance  oi 
t  h  e  m  1  s  r  e  - 
fleeted  in  Mr. 
Austin  Dob- 
son's  melodi- 
ous \  1  'i  ses,  "Ti  1 
the  Jessam) 
Bride":— 


h  e 


•  How  strt 

seems  ! 

w  h  o  . 

loved, 
You  who  were 

breathing,  — 

vital,— 
Not    feigned    in 

books,  —  for 

us     have 

proved 
Scarce    but    a 

fragrant 

title  ;    .     .     . 


MRS.    HORNECK 


You  lived  ;— and  died.     Oi  when,  01  how, 

Who  asks?     This  age  of  ours 
But  marks  your  grass-grown  headstone  now 

By  Goldsmith's  jasmine  Mowers  !  " 

Much,   however,   may   be   learned  of  "The  Jessamy 

Bride  "  and  her 
sister  and  their 
entourage;  and 
the  "grass- 
grown  head- 
stone" is  a 
quite  typical 
tablet  in  the 
ancient  parish 
church  at  \Vey- 

bridge.  0  v  e  I 
t  h  e  f  a  m  i  1  y 
vault,  where 
she  lies  with 
her  mother 
and  sister.  We 
meet  her  in  the 
lively  pages  of 
Fanny  Burney 
and  Hazlitt, 
and  a  more 
vivid  portrail 
of  her  is  drawn 
in  the  memoirs 
of  her  nephew 
and  adopted 
son.  In  such 
circumstances 
it  seems  a  pity 
not  to  real  ise 
a  little  ".1 <>  n 
clearly  the  per- 
onalities  that 
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,.  what   authority,  that   she  was  forty-nine  when 

she  died,  but   he  seems  to  ba       thi     deductii  in  upi  m 

i!  i  .  o      oing  assertion   thai    she  was  the  elder  sister, 

ii  uiiih  and    the    assumption    that    her   father   died   in    1752. 

1'he  Jessamy   Bride")    was   born  about   the 
ning  of  i  753 — that   mui  h    seems   certain.      It    is 

nth  ceil  '''In.  then,  that  1  'atherine  was  the  your) 

1  Oxlord.  not  the  elder  of  the  sisters.       In  either  casi    I 

1       ,  issiuncd   that  wrong  in  giving  the  age  of  the  Homeck   girls  as  nine- 

teen and  seventeen  when,  according  to  him,  Goldsmith 

for  the  King's  first  encountered  them   in    1769.     Their  brothei   was 

lv    ided  tl      1    lion  in  which  he  lived.  CI  Homeck,  who  entered  the  3rd    Fool   Guards 

1  1  1  came  in    1 768,    "  I  hi     1  laptain    in    Lai  e      of  *  loldsmith's 

th  .ologian,   in  I  verses.     1  le  was  born  in   175 

red,  and   won  a  m  ntion  fro  n  livelyn  Exactly  when  the  widow  and  her  children  1  an      to 

rime  1  igical   writings  ai     still  extant.      In  town  does  not  appear,  but  with  such  influential  friends 

r   at    the  as    Burke   and   Sii    foshua    Reynolds.it   1-.  likeh  that 

mil    a  royal  chaplain  and  a  prcbendan  the)    came  up  not  long  after    Kane    Homeck 

of  I  nd  1  and  on   his  death  perhaps  even   before  it.       It  is  evident  that  they  were 

1    \bbev.      He  left  comfortably  off,  and  there  was  ever)    inducement 

n    was    Philip,  for    a    pretty    widow,    with    a    son    to   push   and    two 

lv  doubtful   honour  ol    b  inu  pilloried  daughters  to  marry,  to  place  herself  in  the  main  stream 

il   ias,al"   in   th      /'         ut      "  Horneck's  ol    life    in    London.      Their   friend,   Sir  Joshua,   had 

Room         funereal   frown.''       He    was  established  himself  in  town  in  1752,  and  was,  ere  this, 

I  1   asury,   and    probabh    quite   a  gathering  about  him  the  circle  that  became  so  famous. 

:  [i  rson,   though   he  did  commit  In    1758    he    painted   the   picture    of  Mrs.    Homeck 

the  indiscretion  of  lampooning   Pope.      [Tie  younger  familiar  to  this  generation  in  PurcelPs  engraving  ;  she 

bro  was    William,    born    in     16S4,    who    became  was  only  just  past  thirty,  and  still  preserved  thi   beaut) 

il  ol   the    F.ngineers  and  served  under  which   had   made  her  famous  as  a  girl ;  and  he   may 

\l  ;  lv  died  in   1  746  and  was  buried  In  his  have  painted  her  at  the  same  time  as  he  painted  her 

he  Abbe;       Hi         akin    William  Homeck,  husband   in    1748.   about    the   time    of  hei    m; 

was  a  captain   in   the    Engineers,   and    married    aboul  The   first    notice  that   we  have  of  her  daughters  is  in 

171,    Hannah    Mangles    (1727  1803),    known    in    her  [764,  when  his  diaries  show  among  his  sitters  a  Miss 

Plymouth   beauty,"'  a   youthful   friend  of  Homeck,  who    is    generally    asserted    to    have    been 

[o  in    his   native    Devonshire,    and  Cathetine,    but    was   more   probably    her    elder   sister 

1  ■    portraits,  the  original  ol  Mary,  who  would  then  have   been  twelve  \      1     oli 

which   is.   01    was.  at    Barton  Hall.     (  aptain  Horneck  In  17115  he  painted  the  two  girls  together,  and  in  1766 

went  to  Antigua  on  dut\  in   1  751,  leaving  his  wife  and  he  did  so  again,  producing  the  lovely  portrait   now  in 

1  ngland  ;   by  Decembei  of  the  s; :  year  the    possession   of   Lord    Kormanton,    the   unfinished 

,  and  one  authority  asserts  studv  for  which  (26i  in.  by  22  in.)  was  sold  in   to.    7  a: 

that  he  dual  in  175-'.       It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  the  Bunbury  sale  for  5,600  guineas.     The  elder  sister 

'    Lt.-Colonel    in    thi     Army    of  stands  111  profile,  attired  in  a  light  dress  shaded   with 

1    rtain   that    hi    died   latei      probably  blue;  the  vounger  looks  down  and   rests  her  hand  on 

I!'    left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  hei    sister's  shoulder.      The   pictun     is    perhaps   best 

ity,and; ng  his  friends  he  numbered  known  through  S.  W.  Reynolds's  engraving,  which  is 

vhoin    he    appointed    one    ol    the  a  general  favourite. 

As  to  the  ages  ol  the  1  lornei  k  It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  daughti  rs 

■  in  a  difficulty.      Forster  asserts  began    to  attract   attention    for   theii    beaut)    and   wit 

C'  Little  Coined)  ")  was  the  elder;  but  outside  the  circle  of  their  immediate  friends.      Among 

cted   in    hei    mcmon    in  the  habitues  of  Sir  Joshua's  hospitable  table  in  Leicestei 

0     th        iplicil  I  1   Id    w    ■■•    alread)   numbered  Dr.  Johnson,  Angelica 

ia     at  thi   1 1 1 1 1  ■   ol  Kaufmann,  Burke,  Garrick,  and  nam  other  names  ol 

mild    make   tin     yeai    ol  light    and    leading.       He    had    painted     Lad)     Sarah 

ipon   heaven  Bunbun    sacrificing  to  the  Graces     "She   nevei    did 
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to  the 
Gra.  ,"  ob 
ierved     Mrs. 

I 

tunc,    t'ii  i    she 
and    eal 

doubt    thai   her 

in  -  law, 

the  kindest  ol 

u  r  i  i  ■ . 
who    afterwards 

■ and  won 

'  I  I  III! 

was  an  honoured 

and    .m 

I 

too,    ca  ni  e    Sir 

Joshua's     old 

pels,    whose    m- 
Huetn  e    on    the 
ol    the 
I  1  .i  i  ii 

not  so  propitious, 
nith  had 
probabh  been 
inted  with 
him  situ  e  i  762, 
and  by  171.4  tl 

two  oddly  contrasted  men  had  formed  a  friendship 
which  was  only  broken  by  death.  And  in  1766  Sir 
first  b  :i  aim  ai  quainted  with  that  brilliant 
hostess  and  queen  of  gossips,  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was 
to   shed   so  much  light  upon  his  circle,  or  at  least  the 

ol    it.      There  seems  little  doubt,  too,  that  Sir 

himself  (who  notes  that  this  yeai  he  dined 
constanth  at  Mis.  Horneck's)  was  falling  a  victim  to 
the  charms  ol  Man  Horneck  as  she  grew  up  into  what 

trike  us  in  these  days  as  somewhat  prei  ...  ious 
young-womanhood.       It  was  in  17(17  that   he   painted 
lisite    picture  (.1    her   m   Turkish  costume,  of 
which    the    stoi  nd    is  substantiated  by  her 

11  phew,  Sir  II.  Ii.  Bunbury)  that  the  paintei  became 
so  enamoured  ol  his  subject  while  engaged  upon  this 

that  he  f  11  on  his  knees  and  solicited  hei  hand 
in  marriage.    The  authority  for  this  ston  is  thus  good  ; 


and  if  it  be  true, 
no    high  on 

pliment  could 
11  paid 
to  the  young 
lady,  in  Sir 
Joshua  was  justly 
esteemed  (as  Sii 
Walter  Arm- 
strong     puts      II  I 

"a    wai 

with  a  iiist  mind 
and  im  passions 
to  speak  .  if."  Sii 
Henry  rightly 
adds;  "She 
(Mrs.  Gwyn,  .is 
she  afterwards 
became)  was 
near-sighted,  but 

stni  n  g  a  nd 
prominent  :  and 
one  of  the  faults 
of  this  portrait  is 
that  the  painter, 
in  endeavouring 
to  give  the  effc  t 
of  near-sighted- 
ness, has  pro- 
duced an  appear- 
\  eakness 
in  the  e\  ■ 
Joshua  certainly 

esteemed  the 
portrait  highly, 
fur  he  retained  it 
in  his  own  possession  until  his  death,  when  he  be- 
queathed it  by  will  to  Mrs.Gwyn.  It  is  well  known 
in  1  lunkarton's  engraving.  The  original  was  at 
Barton  when  Sir  Henry  wrote  his  memoirs,  and  ma; 
he  there  still. 

Forster  asserts  that  it  was  in  1  769  that  the  Hornecks 
first  became  acquainted  with  Goldsmith  ;  hut  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  had  not  met  earlier.  It  was 
.;  propos  ..f  a  dinner-partv  given  in  this  year  by  Dr. 
Hal  1  in  their  honour  that  the  two  girls  sent  Gold- 
smith a  rhyming  invitation  to  he  present,  to  which  he 
in  a  jingle  that  is  now  1  elebrated,  alluding  to 
them  by  doubtless  familiar  nicknames,  which  have 
never  eeased  to  trouble  commentators  from  that  day  to 
this.  Evidently  a  pleasant  1  levonshire  "  set  "  had  been 
tonne. 1,  into  which  a  man  was  fortunate  who 
admission.     The  set  was  at   this  time   no  doubt   the 


The  II  or  necks 


more  lively  that  their  foremost  man,  Sir  Joshua,  had 
just  received  his  knighthood  on  being  acclaimed  first 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  while  another  friend, 
Angelica  Kaufmann,  had  been  herself  enrolled  a 
member  of  that  august  company.  Goldsmith  had 
evidently  been  asked  to  this  dinner  at  the  last 
moment,  and  his  lines  are  a  protest — 


But,  alas 


Tell   each   m||i.  , 
You   I  levonshire  new, 
l-i   sending  30  late 
To  one  of  my  state. 
But  'tis  Reynold 
From   wisdom   lo      1    y, 
Ami   Angelica's  whim 
I'n  In-   frolick   like  him  ; 
your  g 1  worship  ,  how  1 


-mid  they  b< 


When  both  have  been  spoil'd  in  to-day's  Advertii 


I  S      IK  iKXECK  BY     i 

1  Your  mandate  I  got, 
You   may  all  go  in   pot, 
II. id   your  senses  been  right, 
You'd  have  sent  before  night  ; 
As  I  hope  to  Lie    ;avi 
I   put  nff  being  shaved  ; 
I'm    I  could  not  make  bold 
While   the   matter   wi,  cold, 
Tn  meddle  in  suds, 
Or  to  put  on  my  duds  : 
So   tell   Horneck  and   Nesbitt, 
And   Bakei   and  hi 
And  Kanmviann   beside, 
And  the    Jessamy    Bride, 
And  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
The  Reynoldses  too, 
Little  Comedy's  face, 
And  the  Captain  in   Lace— 
(By-the-bye,  you  may  tell  him, 
I   have  something  to  sell  him)  . 


\V.     REYNOLDS.      Al-'TER     SIR     JOSHl'A     REYNOLDS 


"The  Captain  in  Lace"  was,  of  course,  Charles 
Horneck,  who  had  just  got  his  commission  in  the 
Guards;  but  exactly  what  was  the  point  of  the 
Other  nicknames  will  probably  never  certainly  be 
known.  The  question  is  discussed  in  Xi'/cs  and 
Queries,  4th  Series,  Vols.  IX.  and  X.,  and  the  curious 
may  be  referred  thereto.  The  original  manuscripts 
of  the  lines  which  have  immortalised  those  names  are 
still  preserved  at  Barton.  What  is  more  to  the  point 
is  the  fact  that  "  Little  Comedy "  was  ere  this 
engaged  to  Henry  Bunbury,  the  genial  and  clever 
caricaturist,  whom  she  may  have  met  thl 
earlier  in  Sir  Joshua's  studio,  where  he,  like  herself, 
was  then  sitting   for  a   portrait.     She  was  very  young, 


The    Connoisseur 


onl)   two  01   tl  :  but  they 

nevertheless,  in  1771.  and  retired  to 
a  small  hou  e  on  the  family  domain  at  Barton,  which 
tin  v  made  into  the  pleasantest  ol   literary  rent. 

It    was    in    the     [uly    ol     1770    that    Goldsmith 


,    r;     I   women   with  whom  I  am  at  present  would 

certainly  do  it."    At  Li  le rred  the  absurd  incid   nl 

which    was   so    viciously   misinterpreted   In    Bo  well, 
and    distorted   with   characteristic    ill-nature    I 

1   roker.      L'he    beauty   "I    the    1  tornei  k   girls 


iccompanied    Mrs.  II. unci  1.  and  hei   daughters  upon  as  they   stood  on  the  balcony  ol  their  hotel  having 

an  excursion  to  the  Continent,  which  does  not  seem  attracted  the  admiration  ol  the  populace,  Goldsmith 

to   have   been   an    unalloyed    success.     "I   could   tell  retired  with  the  remark   that   elsewhere  he,  too,  could 

you,"  writes  Goldsmith  to  Sir    [oshua,   "  ol  disasters  have  his  admirers.     One  hardh   needed   Mrs.  Gwvn's 

and  adventures  without  number,  of  out  king  in  barns,  explanation  in  later  life  that  Goldsmith's  action  was 

and  ol   mj  being  hall   poisoned  with  .1  dish  ol  green  simplv  a  playful   jest.      It   may  be  noted  that   it   was 

out           felling   with   postillions,  and    being  in   1770  that    Sir    Joshua   painted  ami  exhibited  the 

1  luated  In  our  landladies:  but    1   reserve  all  this  for  famous  portrait  of  Goldsmith,   one   of  the   finest   of 

an    happy   hour   which    1    expect   to  share   with   you  his    great    male  portraits,    marked    by   that   strangely 

upon   my   return."     "And   yet,"   he  adds.    "I    must  detached  power  of  insight,  which  could  so  unerringly 

sa\  that  if  anything  could  make   ['"ranee   pleasant,  the  detect   and   suggest   the   real    greatness  of  .1    man  so 
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u  n  |  j  r  o  in  i  s  i  ng  in 
spei  i  li  .mil  ■  xtei  ii  ii 
as  the 

•    Wake- 
■  II    the    poet  s 

devol to  I 

necks  there  can  be  no 

.li  mlii,  .'in  !  .1    Korsl    i 

['he     1  essamy 

rtainly 

fascinat >\ 

smith.  1  [ea\  en  knows 

what    impossible 

ilv. mis    1 1 i . i \   ;il   times 

have  \  i  -it'sl  the  awk- 

wa  ill,      unattractive 

in. m  ul  letti  rs  !  "   The 

world    certainly   i  ou- 

pled   his    n. inn'    with 

hi  i        ,in.l    in    17 75, 

mi  thr  nun  row  ul"  liis 

11  iumph    uiili    She 

Stoops  to  (  'oiii/uer,  in 

whiih  the   I  itnii'  <  ks 

had   ihai  ed  after  sus- 

taining   him    through 

the  dai  k  weeks  which 

prei  1  1I1  il  11,  a  libeller 

unite  :  "  Was  hut  the 

lovely   11--  -k  .is  much  enamoured,  you  would  nut 

sigh,  m\  gentle  swain,  in  vain."    Goldsmith  attempted 

to  1  h.istis,-  the  writer,  and  the  result  was  a  lawsuit  and 

a   fine  ol   ./  50  paid  by  the  pint   to  a  Welsh  charity. 

Bui  whate\    1  the  truth  may  have  been,  "  The  |        lmj 

Bride  "  certainly  understood  1  loldsmith  11-  must  other 

people  did   not,  and  sh  ■  it  was  who  observed   of  him 

Ion  '    yeai  ;  afti  1   that  "  on   man)  occasions,  from  the 

peculiar  manner  of  Ins   humour,   and  assumed   frown 

ol    countenance,    what   was  often   uttered  m   jest    was 

mistaken  by  those  who  did  not  know  him  for  earnest." 

l'i  ik     Horace   Walpole,    might   see  no  more   in 

'In    oddit\  ol  genius  than   "an   inspired   idiot":  but 

the  feminine  intuition  of  "The  [essamy  Bride  '"  and 

1  horned)  "    •  1 1  \  111.  il    the    truth    mure    nearly. 

be  reckoned  to  Walpole's  credit,  however. 
that  at  this  very  time  h.  saw  111  Mrs.  Bunbury  "ol  all 
the  pretty  1  reatures  the  ]  irettiest." 

These    were    the    pleasant    days    of   the    trips    to 

Barton,    where   •'  Little    1  .mi  idy  "   and  her   husband 

lived    111    a    small    house    on    tin    family    1  state,    and 

entertained    their    friends    with     merry    hospitality — 

!old  until  and  ( larrick,  and    1  >r.  [ohnson  am 


Others.  Rhyming 
invitations  were  -till 
the  order  of  the  day, 
and  in  a  deli  ;htful 
letter  of  Goldsmith 
he  ' |uotes  some  lines 
from  the  girls  to  him- 
self— all  that  seems 
to  have  sun 
their  literary  efforts     - 

1  .od  D 

a  ill  be  here, 
And  -rim  spring-velvel 

coal   very 

appear, 
[*o  ope  n  ..in   ball    tire 

Inst  day  of  ill.'  year, 
And  I. in. 

wig    thai 

and  gay 
1 1.  dance  «  ith    h 

lhal    an-    n 

hay." 

This    the    D01  toi 
1  aps  w  ith   some  fifty 

in  ..1  delightful 
chaff  and  compli- 
ments— 

"  Whal    a    pity  !      Hew 
does  it  surprise  one, 
Two    handsomer    cul- 
prits I  never  sel  <\  es 


Firsl  Sii  Charles  ad- 
vances with  phrases 
well-strung, 

I  'onsider,  dear  Doctor,  t lie  rail-  are  but  young. 
The  younger  the  worse,  I  return  him  again, 

II  shows  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  the  grain  ! 
But  then  they're  so  handsome,  ri. 

W  hat  signifies  handsonn  when  people  are  thiei  es  ? 

The  date  of  this  correspondence  is  probably  177:1 
or  1773.  though  Forster  seems  to  put  it  in  1771,  which 
is  not  impossible.  In  1774  Goldsmith  died,  and 
then  occurred  the  touching  incident  of  the  sisters 
causing  his  coffin  to  be  opened  to  have  lucks  of  his 
hair  cut  ul~f  for  them  to  cherish  for  the  rest  o(  their 
lives.  And  about  this  time,  to>  1,  I  lenry  Bunbury  drew 
the  portrait  of  Goldsmith,  engraved  by  Bretherton  in 
1776,  which,  according  to  "The  [essamj  Bride," 
"gives  the  head  with  admirable  fidelity  as  he  actually 
■  nongst  us  ;  nothing  1  an  exceed  its  truth." 
A  bible,  presented  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Bunbury  in 
177s.  preserves  the  memory  of  a  visit  to  Barton  b\  the 
"great  lexicographer,"  and  some  verses  by  Garrick  in 
praise  ol  Henry  Bunbur)  conclude  with  a  courtly 
'  ompliment  to  "  Little  <  'umeilv  " — 

"  Fix  bm  his  Mercury,  he'll  join  the  two 
And  be  my  boast,  iii  itannia  cry'd  : 
\    tun    befoie  him  pla   '    hei  coi 
Fortune  plac'd  Beauty  by  his 


CAPTAIN    WILLIAM    BENTINCK,    R.N.    (1789) 

BY    GEORGE    ROMNEY 

In  the  possession  of  Henry  Aldenburg  Bentinck,  Esq. 

From  a  Water-colour  Drawing  by  Miss  Edith  Henniker 


The  Hornecks 


In  1773  Charles  Horneck,  "The  Captain  in  Lai  e," 
married  Miss  Keppel,  the  daughtei  of  Sir  Joshua's 
old  friend,  but  she  eloped,  before  a  year  was  out,  with 
one  of  her  husband's  brother  officers,  and  brought 
on  the  whole  family  a  sorrow  which  cut  deep.  "  Little 
Comedy's  "  eldest  son  Charles,  the  "  Master  Bunbury  " 
of  Sir  foshua's  famous  picture  of  r  781,  was  born  in 
1 7 7 j  ;  and  in  177S  the  same  great  artist  painted  the 
picture  ol  "Little  ( lomedy"  herself,  whii  h  was  engraved 
by  fames  Watson.  This  is  probably  the  picture  which 
was  mentioned  at  the  Bunbury  sale  as  having  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  \V.  Waldorf  Astor.  The 
picture  of  "Master  Bunbury"  was  engraved  b\ 
Haward  ;  the  lad  was  his  mother's  idol,  to  the  exi  lusion 
of  the  younger  brother  (to  whom  Sir  Joshua  stood 
godfather),  who  was  left  to  be  brought  up  by  his  aunt. 
"The  lessamv  Bride."  He  "rami',  as  most  men  say, 
to  little  good,"  dying  abroad  in  1798,  and  his  mother 
outlived  him  only  a  year.  The  introduction  of  Mrs. 
Thrale  to  the  Hornecks  (it  is  singular  that  it  did  not 
take  place  earlier)  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  I  *r. 
Johnson's  letter  to  that  lady  in  July,  1775  : — "I  am 
glad  that  you  have  read  BosivelFs  Journal,  because  it 
is  something  for  us  to  talk  about,  and  that  you  have 
seen  the  Hornecks,  because  that  is  a  public  theme." 
About  177')  "The  Jessamy  Bride  "  became  engaged 
to  Colonel  Gwyn,  a  distinguished  but  impecunious 
soldier,  whom  she  married  some  three  years  alter. 
Together  they  encountered  much  unequal  fortune 
until  the  King  appointed  him  an  equerry  some  years 
later,  and  he  became  later  Inspector  of  Cavalry. 
Fanny  Burney  met  her  and  Mis,  Horneck  at  Sir 
Joshua's  in  1779  :  — 

"  Mrs.  I  I"i neck,  as  I  found  in  the  course  "I  the  evening,  is  an 
exceedingly  sensible,  well-bred  woman.  Her  daughter  is  very 
beautiful,  but  was  low-spirited  and  silent  during  the  whole  visit. 
She  was,  indeed,  very  unhappy,  a,  .Mes  Palmer  has  informed 
me,  upon  account  'if  some  ill  news  she  had  lately  heard  ol  the 
affairs  of  a  gentleman  t<i  whom  --lie  is  shortly  to  he  married." 

And  here  for  the  time  being  the  curtain  falls. 
A  little-known  portrait  of  "The  Jessamy  Bride"  was 
painted  not  later  than  this  period  by  that  singular 
person  the-  Rev.  Matthew  William  Peters,  R.A.,  and 
engraved  in  stipple  by  Dickinson.  In  17S0  the  sisters 
were  portrayed  as  "  The  Merry  Wives  ol  Windsor,  by 
Gardner,  and  the  picture  was  engraved  by  I  lickinson 
with  the  title  of  "  Mrs.  Gwynne  and  Mrs.  Bunbury  "  ; 
thus  we  have  another  testimony  to  the  fact  that  "  The 
Jessamy  Bride  "  changed  her  name  about  this  time. 

Henceforward  our  glimpses  of  the  sisters  are  rare 
and  tantalizing.  The  Bunburys,  we  know,  were  good 
to  more  than  one  struggling  artist,  and  among  them 
to  young  John  Hoppner,  then  contending  against 
royal  disfavour  ami  the  unctuous  antagonism  of 
Benjamin    West  ;    and   in   later  years    Mrs.    Bunbury 


stood  godmother  to  his  daughtei    Helen.     Hoppner 

painted  a  famous  pair  of  portraits  of  the  sish  i 
were  shown  in  the  Acadciie,  of  1790,  and 
by  John  Young.  The  original  of  Mrs.  Gwyn  has 
passed  into  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant ; 
the  other  I  have  not  succeeded  in  locating,  but  it 
may  still  be  at  Barton.  It  is  certainly  not,  how 
ewer,  as  the  Times  art-critic  has  asserted,  identical 
with  the  Barton  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bunbury,  by  Hopp- 
ner, sold  in  1007  at  Christie's,  which  is  a  different 
and  altogether  inferior  work.  Fanny  Burney  met 
Mrs.  Gwyn  once  or  twice  in  17SS  and  17S9,  and  felt 
her  charm,  and  has  left  us  some  pleasing  glimpses 
of  her.  "As  beautiful  as  the  first  day  I  saw  her," 
she  writes  in  1788,  "anil  all  gentleness  and  soft- 
ness"; and  in  178(1:  "Soft  and  pleasing  and  still 
as  beautiful  as  an  angel."  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  her  married  life  was  happy,  though  she  had  no 
children,  and  was  moved  to  adopt  her  sister's  second 
son,  afterwards  Sir  H.  E.  Bunbury,  the  seventh 
baronet.  Mrs.  Horneck  died  at  her  house  in  1803, 
and  was  buried  at  We\  bridge,  in  a  vault  beneath  the 
parish  church,  by  "Little  Comedy,"  who  had  died 
after  a  lingering  and  severe  illness  in  1799 — "kind, 
benevolent,  good  to  all  "  is  the  well-earned  testimony 
of  her  epitaph. 

Forty-one  years  later  all  that  was  mortal  of  "The 
lessamv  Bride  "  was  laid  in  that  same  vault.  Of  her 
we  get  a  late  glimpse  in  the  pages  of  Hazlitt  about 
iSj6,  a  warm  compliment  from  that  rather  sour 
essayist,  and  from  old  Northcote,  the  pupil  of  Sir 
Joshua,  "who  kept  up  one  another's  spirits  by  saying 
disagreeable  things  about  the  more  valued  of  their 
acquaintances."  "  She  was,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  beautiful 
even  in  years.  ...  In  her  the  graces  had  triumphed 
over  time  ;  she  was  one  of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos'  people, 
of  that  list  of  the  Immortals." 

"  Yes,  said  Northcote,  that  is  what  Sir  Joshua  used  to 
mention  as  the  se\ere~i  te~t  of  heauly — it  was  not  then  skin-deep 
only.  She  had  gone  through  all  the  stages,  and  had  lent  a 
grace  to  each.  There  aie  beauties  that  aie  old  in  a  year.  Take 
away  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  youth  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  what  they  were.  Their  beauty  is  not  grounded  on  fust 
principles.  Good  temper  is  one  of  the  great  preservers  ol  the 
features*" 

In  1830  Thomas   Moore  mentions  dining  with  Sir 

Hciirv  Bunbury,  and  meeting  "  that  line  old  lady,  his 

aunt,  Mrs.  Gwynne,"  and  talking  to  her  through  an 

ear-trumpet  of  Sir  Joshua  and  other  departed  worthies. 

She  lived  for  ten  years  longer,  but  we  know  no  more 

of   her.     On    the    tablet   erected   to   her   memory  in 

We\  bridge  Church  her  adopted  daughter  wrote  :  "  She 

was  beloved,  admired  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 

her :  her  life  was  peace,   and  accordingly  her  death 

most  peaceful.''     And  in  this  case,  at  least,  an  epitaph 

spoke  no  more  than  the  truth. 


The    Connoisseur 
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The   Connoisseur 


Corporation  Plate  of  the 
Town  of  Portsmouth 

Written    and    Illustrated    by   Leonard    Willoughby 


In  giving  the  illustrations  of  the  very 
valuable  plate,  the  insignia,  seals,  and  Mich  ancient 
treasures  as  belong  to  the  Corporation  of  Portsmouth, 
I  have  to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
late  Mayor,  Mr.  Baggs,  for  his  courtesy  in  granting  me 
access  to  them  for  reproduction  in  The  Connoissj  ub 
Magazine,  and  to  the  late  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Hellard, 
who  for  mam1  years  served  the  Corporation  so  ably. 
Such  a  collection  as  the  town  of  Portsmouth  possesses 
is  one  to  be  justly  proud  of,  lor  it  is  almost  second 
to  none  as  regards  Corporation  property. 

Though  it  is  kept  and  guarded  within  the  majestii 
town  hall,  which  itself  is  well  worth  visiting,  as  being 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  and  very  similar  to 
that  of  Leeds,  still,  unfortunately  lor  visitors  and 
connoisseurs,  this  beautiful  collection  is  not  exposed 
to  view.  If,  therefore,  the  authorities  could  only  see 
their  way  to  place  the  collection  in  a  part  of  the  town 
hall  where  it  could  be  seen,  it  is  certain  that  many 
visitors  to  the  town  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  chance  of  inspecting  these  line  specimens  of 
goldsmiths'  craft  which  are  now  such  links  with 
tlie   past.      It  would   add  one   more  attraction   to   the 


already  main'  which  Portsmouth  offers  to  visitors. 
The  town  is  full  of  historic  buildings  connected  with 
England's  foremost  men,  while  the  numerous  churches, 
both  architectually  and  historically,  are  full  of  nu  I  3t. 
Its  quaint  streets  and  old  hostelries  where  our  naval 
men  of  note  were  wont  to  put  up  in  the  older  pan 
of  the  town,  its  line  shops  and  open  streets  in  the 
modernised  parts,  are  all  in  their  different  ways 
delightful,  and  to  the  collector  of  ancient  relics  or 
objects  of  art  there  are  excellent  opportunities  oi 
picking  up  genuine  bargains  in  the  art  simps.  The 
naval  dockyard  and  gun  wharf  are  in  themselves  an 
education,  and  now  that  our  Navy  is  so  much  in 
evidence  and  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  peace  of 
the  world,  the  interest  in  inspecting  these  monster 
ships  of  war   is   more   than   ever  absorbing. 

Portsmouth  is  a  prosperous,  go-ahead  town,  and 
such  buildings  as  the-  Corporation  have  in  recent 
years  erected  display  great  go.nl  taste  in  di  sign,  and 
are  of  immense  credit  to  the  town.  Of  these  the 
Technical  Institute,  built  at  a  cost  of  over  /Jioo,ooo, 
is  one  of  the  most  imposing  ;  the-  Town  Hall  itself 
having    cost     Aiqo.ooo.       These,   and   the    old   town 


NO.   I. ELIZABETHAN     SILVER     SPOONS 


's 


The    Connoisseur 


which    ill  ;        m         .    m1    remaining,    are  the    "mighty   chain   ol    iron"   across    the    bar,    as    a 

dingly    line    specimens    ol    the    architecture    ol  protection  against  invading   ships  of  war. 
various  periods  and   are   worthy   of  study.     The   old  The  equipment  and  victualling  of  the  Navy  was  then 

I  i   hurch  ol    Portsmouth,  with  its  quaint  vane  in  entirely   carried  out   here    in    this  reign,   while  in  the 

the  form  ol  a  ship,  built    1 1 80,  dedicated  to  Thomas  reign  ol    Elizabeth  a  huge   state  lottery  was  01 

ol    Canterbury,    is    .1    landmark,   and    in   this    is    the  foi  the  purpose  "I    raising  mon   ;  d   lling  the 

monument    of   the    Duke    ol    Buckingham    who    was  fortifications.     This  was  the  first  known  lottery.     How 

I   .1  b\   Fulton  ;  whilst  tli.it  now  known  as  the  the  Stuarts  developed  the  doi  kyard   is  probably  well 

Garrison!  on  th       1     of  th     Domus  Dei  built  known,  and  from   their  day  onwards  Portsmouth  has 

m  the   storm)  days   ol  John,   serving  the  purpose  of  steadily  advanced,  till  to-day  it  is  tin    most  magnificent 

1     travelling  to  Canterbury      has  most  interesting  naval  dockyard  in  the  world.      From  the  mod 


No.   II.  —  FOUR     SMAL1      SILVER     WIN!      I  n 


(cup   on    left    modern    facsimile) 


associations.     And  in  this  reign  also  first   mention  is  in  which  Charles  Dickens  was  born  to  the  palatial  town 

made  of  a  royal  dock  at  Portsmouth.  hall— which  was  opened  by  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince 

In  the  reign  of  the  early  Edwards  a  large  trade  was  of  Wales,  in  [890,  and  in  which  is  contained  t] 

carried   on   with    towns   in   Gascony,   the   imports   of  hall  capable  of  seating  2,000  persons,  and  a  magnificent 

Southampton  and  Portsmouth  together  equalling  those  organ  by  Gray  &  Davidson;  its  fine  council  chamb  r, 

ol  London,     li  was  to  Portsmouth,  too,  that  a  Spanish  committee  rooms  and  courts,  and  Mayor's  apartments  - 

trader   brought    thi     first    oranges   that   ever   came   to  Portsmouth's  buildings  teem  with  interest,  and  to  a  far 

England,  which  were  bought  by  King  Edward  for  his  greater    extent    than    most     people    imagine.        Well 

mind  her  of  her  Castilian  home.    Edward  III..  governed  and  cared  for,  th  :  town,  whii  h  now  is  ext   n- 

after  the  disasters  which  occurred  to  the  town  in  1337,  sive,  prospers ;   whilst  its  inhabitants,  with  the  Mayoi 

1369  and    1372,   when   many   of  the  ancient    records  and   Corporation  at  their  head,  are  ever  the  first  to 

were    irretrievably    lost,    took    active    interest    in    the  welcome  within  its  gates  distinguished  guests,  be  they 

ons  of  the   harbour,  and  it  was  he  who  com-  of   royal   rank   or  vet   of  humble   position,  so   long  as 

111:  in  :  1!  the   building  of  the  well-known  round  towns  they  have  served   their  country  with  honour  and   with 

standing    on    each    side   of  the   entrance.      Henry   V.  true   loyalty. 

arried  on  the  work,  which  was  eventually  completed  by  h  h m  callS|  where.el  she  points  the  way> 

Henry    VIII.,  and   it  \va>   tins   monarch  who  stretched  The  sons  of  hon llow  an 

in 
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NO.     III.  —  PLAIN      SILVER     ROSEWATER     SALVER      AND     EWER.      1637 


N'O.    IV. — LARGE     PLAIN     FLAGON,     l6Sl 


Xo.    V. ONE    OF    A    PAIR    OF    FLAGONS,    SILVER    GILT,     1683 


'7 


The    Connoisseur 

No-  [-—                                                                        *              '  the  motto  :  ABE B.  1  NT.  I.I  A!. 1>I    I  ,    and  below  th 

bowl               i             terns,  surmounted  following   inscription:    "The   Gifi   o    tl       1            \           I 

ibs  and  buttons— three                  remarked  Duchess    ol    Portsmouth,    to    the   Coi                         I 

'                                                   i    L\  anil  A.i).   [6S3."     Weight,  [75  0/..   io  dwt. 

:'.:;.    r  i 

m  i    vvhic  h   are    mentioned   in   the  No.  \  I        rail    ilvei  gill    landing  1    1     wit]     leeplei 

I                                                                                                by  Mrs.  bossed  and  engraved  h  ith  gra]                            .  rolls,  on  balustei 

Bodkin.     I                                               ai                 I   r  pattern,  bul  tern  with  three  detached  scrolls  and  long  bell-shaped  foot  ;  the 

I   with   the    London   hall-marks  ol    the    yeai      15S8,  covei    - nounted   by   .1   triangulai    obel 

1601,  [61S.       That  of  the  year   1  ySS  ha  1  crolls.     In  the  embossed  work  on  the  bowl  are  foui   shields,  

ib   the  initials   I  s  A,  and  was  doubtless  given  "I   which   contain    the  ; >  of  the  borough  o!    Porl 

,                -i    ...    .  1  ibed,  by  the  othei     the  1  rm    ol   tin    thn                         1*      each  o I   which 

VI 1  r,    \U  ■■■ in.   1     .1   ih     Garrison.  are  inscribed  on    the   edge   ol    the    lip  the    11; -    [ohn   ". 

v\                                      given  by  Mrs.    Bodkin,    \  oz.  10  dwt.,  William  Bryan,  and  John  Riddlesden.       I 

he  three  last  described,    ;         1  this  cup  foi    theii    admittance   as   burgesses   in   the   yeai     [606, 

Then    nami      :  1  1        1        Bui  Roll  in  B  iol<    Ko.    1, 

S'o     11       1       1     mall     ilver  Wine  Cups  of  the  Jacobean  type  fob  1 10.    They  were  evidently  person     of  high  social  position, 

on  baluster  stems  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl    are  chased  repousse  •'"''   l"'1'1    official   appointments    undei    |ames   I.      On   .1    plain 

ntional  foliage,  and  the  upper  part  boldly  engraved  :  l""'1    "ll"'1    encircles    the    bowl    ol    this    cup    is    engraved    in 

the  feet  an                    .     mely  chased  and  engi    ...       The  name  Koman  capitals,  TRES.  PROHIBET.  SVPRA.  RIXARVM. 

.1  ih.   donor,  wil.i  iam    11  \i.i  1  1  1  \ ,  1 each  cup,  pounced   in  METVENS.  T  VNGERE.  1  .1:  \  I  I  A.,  being   n  epiotation  from 

mall   letters  with   the    Borough  Arms.      [Vo  ol  these  cups  are  Horace  J  Ode  XIX.  15,  a  well-known  difficult  pa 

being  S  in    in  height,  and  have  the  I. Ion  hall-  Height  of  the  cup  and  1   iver,  21 J   in.  by   5I  in.  d 

mark  ol  mi;.      I  he  othei  cup  is  Oighllj  .mailer,  and  the  chasing  ll"'  brim  nl  lhe  ,>owl-     Weight,  37  oz.  J  dwt.       London  hall- 

mc  ui,  ,1  iliffei  -nt  ;  il  1    7  J  in.  in  height, and  has  mar,<  of   " ■'• 

the! Ion  hall-m; 61S.     To  the  last-named  cup  a  modem  The    exact    construction    of    the    quotation    from    II 01 

facsimile  has  beei    mail    which  wa   presenti   lb)   the  late  Alder-  somewhal    uncertain,   but   il-    genera]    meaning   1-    pi 

I  to  the  Corporation  in  I S75.     Weight  of  the  three  old  "That    those   who  care   foi    thi    Graces  and   wish  to  keep  out 

cups,  17    .:     todwt.,  and  of  the  modern   facsimile  607..    5  dwt.  "'  brawls   will   not  dunk   too  strong  drink." 
William    Haberley  was  .1   wealthy   brewei  and  merchant   in  the 

earl)    pari    ol   the   seventeenth   century,    and  resided   111   Penny  No.  VII.      A   silver-gill   covered  Cup,   the  covei   surmounted 

Street:  he   was  elected   Mayoi    foi   the   years   [615,  nun,  1630.  I,v   a    imal]    female   figure   bearing   a    ,hield  :  the   lid   and    foot 

He  died   \.i>.   1639.  chased    in    repousse    with    masks,    fruit,    foliage,    flowers,    and 

scrolls.     The   bowl  ol  the  cup   is  engraved   with  an  arabesque 

No.  III.      A  large  plain  silvei   rose-watei   Salvei    and    Ewer  pattern  of  scrolls  enclosing  three  medallions,  upon  one  of  which 

rhesalvei  is  20  in.  in  diameter,  and   weighs  69  oz.     The  ewer  are  ""'  arms  "'   the  Merchanl  Taylors'  Company  ol    I 

is  S  in.  in  height,  and  weighs  22  oz.   10  dwt.      It  is  made  to  surrounded   by    the    following    inscription:     "The     G 

ed  I in  the  centre  ol  the  salver.     They  both  bear  Roberl  Lee-  "'   London>  Merchant  Tayler."     L'pon  1 

thi     London  hall-mark  ol    1637,  and  an  inscription    stating  they  medallion    is   his  monogram    R..L  with   these   words,  "To  the 


gift  'il   John    I  lerman,  deceased,  to  the  Corporation  ol 


lowne  of  Portesmouth."     On  the  third  medallion  are  the  arms 


Portsmouth.  ol   tne   borough   of   Portsmouth,   with   an    inscription    which    is 

unfortunately    partly   defaced,    the    only     word     legible    being 

No.  IV.     A  large  plain   Flagon  about    12   in.  in  height    with  "  Porlesmouthe."     On  the  edge  of  the  covei    is  the   following 

the  Lund,,,,  hall-mark  ol  the  yea,   1681.      Weight,  64  oz.  2  dwt.  insi  r!',tion  '"  Pounced  caPital   ,'-"'-'1-  "   ^MIO  >R\  M.  BENE- 

<  In  the  front  is  I,  .Idly  engraved  within  a  wreath  ol   laurel  leaves  1'  [CIA.  Nl  IN.  PERIBVNT,"  I    London  hall-mark  of  the  yeai 

the  following  inscription:  "The  gifl  of  Captain  Thomas  Allin,  '59°-l-       Weight,   20  oz.    7  dwt.       Height   of   cu,.  and  one.. 

1  lommandei  ol  his  Mm,  ship  Ve   Rubii  ,  to  the  I  Wporation  ol  '53  in-.  ")  4*  in.  in  diameter  across  the  lip.      Roberl    1 

Portsmouth,  Anno  Domini  16S2."     There  is  no  evidence  in  the  elected  Sheriff  of  London   \.D.  1594,  and   Lord  Mayoi  in   [602, 

borough  records  ol  this  "entleman   havinc  evei    kern  elected   1  when  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

1    ,  The  following  account  of  the  gifl  of  this  cup  is  taken  from 

I  lection   Book  No.  3,  fob    116— borough  ol   Portsmouth — "  Al 

\  1.    V.      A   paii   of  Flagons  ol    dlvei  <jik,    16A  in    in   hei"hl  an    ^ssemblie     in    the    Guild     Hall    of    ye    saide     towne    of 

ametei    n   the  top,  and  gh  in.   at  the   basi   ■   the  Portesmouthe,  on  Fryday,  the  XXVth  daie  ol  Sept.  mini.  1590, 

bases,   which  swell   out  considerably  from  the  body,  are  1  based  ',"-'n  ""1  ,l""'  beinS   I'"  senl   Mr-  Richard  Jarvis,  mayor,  Owi 

'     I     1  circle  of  acanthus  leaves,  the  tops  of  thi  Tottie,    Thomas    Thorney,    Francis    Elton,    John     Humphries, 

■  ovi  1  •  are  ornamented  with  eleganl  raised  fretwork  ("cut-card  "  ■l"1"1  J'-'1"'"'-  ['etei  Cooke,  John  "I  1 :r,  [ohn   Woo 


work),  and  the  work  about  lhe  billet    1    very  hand  e.     They 


Elliott,  Thomas  Vause,  Richard    [envie,  Thomas  Triddles,  with 
the  London  hall-mark  of  10S3,  and  were  the  gift  of  the  ,''ve,'i  ",l";'',   ''"'    B»rgesses   ol   the     aid   towne.      By  all   theii 

celebrated    I    mi       ;•■■,.      de    Penencovet  de  Ouerouaille    one  ol  consent,  Roberl    Lee,  Merchaunt,  and    I  ohn  Smith,  gent.,  wen 

rites  of  Charles  II.,  who,  by  lette :nt,  dated  admitted   into  the  societie  and    fellowship  of  Burge 

■  reated   foi    life    I: :ss    Petei   field,  "''   '""'"'  ■■'"'   were   -»"""'• 

Counti  ,s   -I   k    reham,   and    Duchess   ol    Portsn th,  and   was  "  The  said  Roberl   Lee,  in  the  tyme  of  the  said  Richai 

mother,   by  His  M  ,  Chai         I  D  il  ""v"'  "'  >'etowneo1  Portes :'"-  in  Considei 

n  I,   foundei   ol   tin   prese ble   I  louse  ol    Richmond. 

"'it   "l  eai  h  "I  these   il  igons   the  arms  of  the   1  >ui  Ik 

are   bnldh    engraved    on    n    lo  m   rum 

1  ribbon     w 


' 


iS 
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No.     IX.  —  ROSEWATER      DISH      AND      EWER,      IS 


NO.     X. PLAIN     SILVER     SALT-CELLAR,      l66i 


NO.    XI. — PLAIN     STRAIGHT-SIDED     TANKARD,      [679 
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admitted  a  Burg  aid      i«      ,  did  give  and  bestov 

ill  Guilt,  h  I  Is  or  there 

ahouts,    which   I  luppe   is   to    rem   inc    an  from    mayor   to 

mayoi  within  the  said   towne  I  n  i  ver,       \        w  i     fyrsl  brought 
to   this  towne    from   the   ton  nc  ol  S  mtli-l  m,   by    Mr.    Richard 
I  ,hn    Humphry,   an  !  -    -d    to   tin 

hands  of  Mr.    Kii  hard    Leonard,  mayoi    of  the 

i  lie  foi  ev  r  on. " 

No.    Via.       \     ilvei  gilt   standing  Cup   wil 

imil  ii    in    shape  I  >   No.  vi.,  but   slightly    mallei  in    ;ize,   being 

■:   Iieiglit   by  4  j    in,  di  mietei   al   tli  :  brim,   the  clw  sing 

1    ii  ■■.:..(  in  .1  shield  . 

by  the  ch  fJoi  w  On  a  plain 

band  round  the  li]  ra\  i  tals,  THE  GIKT 

Of     niOMA.S    BONNER,    it By  an  entry  in  Election 

1.  fol.  151,  this  gentleman  was  admitted  as  a  burgess 
on  the  27th  June,  1609,  when  he  doubtless  presented  this  cup. 
Hi-   was  elected   Mayor,   September,    1012. 

1  hall-mark  ol  the  year  1609.      Weight,  2S  oz.  IS  dwt. 

No.    IX.       \   silver  rose-walei    Dish   and    Ewer,    tin    gifl    of 
Aldeiman    Ridoutl     a   replicn    ol    a    similar   dish   and   ewei    in 

lli     Majesty's  colle al    Windsor :  reputed   to   be  the   work 

1     Benvenuto   1  lellini.      The    an,  and 
are  illustrated   in   the  various   plaques,  and  classical    figures  in 

the  medal] ,  with  arabesque  and  other  ornaments  filling  in  the 

sign,     iiii  the  dish  are   figures  representing   Music, 

1     ,  Dialectics,  On lar,  Wisdom,  Astrology,  Gei     1     1 

and  Arithmetic,  separated  by  emblematical  figures;  on  the 
irtion  we  have  foui  medallions — Air,  Earth,  Fire,  and 
i  imilarly  divided.  A  large  and  finely  ornamented 
raised  boss  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  forms  the  stand  for  the 
ewer,  and  heai  on  11  ■  crown  an  allegorical  figure  of  a  female. 
1  ly  ol   tlie  ewei   is  divided  by  two  reeded  bands  into  three 

divisions  ;  in  the  first  are  curious  arabesque  figures  which  fill  the 

whole  upper  port ;  the  second  01  principal  division  i 

II        in     re     nting    Peace,    Plenty,    and    War  ; 
lowei    division   contains   three    beaulifull) 
heads.     On  the  foot  oi  the  ewei  are  engraved  the  Boro 
■■  1  ictobei   29,   1890."     The 
the  ewei    is  supported  by  .1   head,  and   the  handli    1-  crowned 
b)    a   female   body.       The    work    throughout   is   in    high  relief, 
and   boldly   modelled. 

The  dish   is   17  in.   in  diameter,  and   has  the  hall  date-mark 
ol    1873;  the  ewei    is    1 1 A   in.   in   height,  and   the   body  .1 ',  in. 
in  diameter ;  hall-mark  1871.       The   weight  of  the  two  pieces, 
I  to  oz. 
The  following  is  inscribed  on  the  dish  : 

"Presented   to  the  Corporal f  Portsmouth   by  Al  ierman 

loutt,  I imemorate  the  opening  ol  the  Town  Hall, 

Mayoralty  of  Sh  William  King.     Octobei  28,  1890." 
And  al  o  tin    I    n  Wins  on  a  shield. 

The  late  Alderman   Ridoutl    was  one  of  the  oldesl   members 

1    ■  i'n  il,  having   [>  en   elei  ted   a   1 ' icilloi   at    the  first 

held     undei     the     Municipal     Corporations      V  1     on 
1    26th,    1S35,  and   in   September,  1S69,  was  advanced 
to  the   Udermanic  Bench.     In  1884  the  members  of  the  Council, 
ration     1    hi     long  1  onnection   with  the  Cor]    1 

in  which   he   was   held,   presented   him,  on  his 
attaining  «    |,   his  portrait— ol  life  size 

which  is  now  one  ol  the  portraits  gracing   the   walls  of  the 
new  Council  Ch  nnber.     He  died  in  Dei  ember,  [893. 

No.    X.--\    large    plain    silvei   Salt-Cellar,  depressed  centre, 

ind  flat  top,  v,  ,.,it,  and 

to  draw  it   about  on  the  table. 

:  1   n.1.5.  i-  7:  in.  in  height 


diameter.     Weight,    17  oz.  13  dwt,      [t  i     insci  ib 
on   the   foot    with   the    1  im  I         1  i    Sylvester,   who  was 

elected  and   sworn  a  burgess  on  the   24th  April,  [666 
Chambjrlain    21st     September,     166S  ;     and     Alderman     121I1 
1      i  '.71 1,    win.  h  -  .tiii  ■   he   1    iigned    si  ime  I  ime   in   the 
■  11    1671,  and   his  name  appeal  ;ess  only  until  the 

year  1681,  when  he  «  1    disfranchised   with   the  greatei  numbei 
ol  the  then  burge   ies  by  the  surrender  ■  il  the  chartei  of  1 

Edwai  I  Sylvestei  was  an  extensive  anchor-smith  at  G 
and  in  1664  h       inti     ted   to  furnish   three   m  1 
for  el..- 1  hi;  the  entrance  1  1  Portsm  uith  Harbour. 

No.  XI.  -A   plain   strai  ;hl    ii  led   Tankard,  with   th 
.    li   [67  1.     A        .      ".  oz.  iS  dwt.     I 
111    height,   and    5    in.    in    diameter,    and    bears    the 
inscription:   "  The  gift  0 1  Thomas  Han  nan  to  the 

Corporation  of  Portsmouth,  1 070."    This  gentleman  w:  i 

ml  sw 1  21st  Septi  mber,  1663  rai 

for  disputing  the  authority  of  the   Mayoi   al   tl 

1  lth  May,  [674  ;  his  le  again  appears  on   the   Burgess  Lisl 

lection  of  Mayor  held  18th  September,  11.70;  he  was 
elected  an  Alderman  [5th  September,  1679;  and  Mayor  on 
the  tilth  September,  1681, and  on  the  recover)  ol  tin   surrendered 

charter  of  Charles  I.  he   became   Mayoi    ti November,  1688, 

to  Michaelmas,  1689.     He  died  some  time  between  September, 
1700.  and  September,  1701. 

X...  XII. — A  plain  silvei  Cup  on  balustei   stem   we  1; 

chasing  ..1   engraving,   Q.l   in.    in   height   by   4    in.    diametei 
the  brim.      It  bears  the  London  hall-mark  of   1610,  and  weighs 
1  ;  oz    to  dwt.     There  is  an  inscription  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bowl:  "The  gift  of   Elizabeth    Ridg,    Widow,    1629,"  and   the 
following  extract   is  taken   from    Election  Book  No.  4,  fol.  421.  : 
"  primo  die   martii   1635.     Me-that    the    same   day   ... 
1'  wa    agreed  be  William  Wynter,  Esq.,  Mayor,  Owyne  Jenens, 
Win.   Ton.  i,.,:i  arid  others,  the  Aldermen   and    Burgisses  then 
assembled,  that    Elizabeth    Ridge,    widdow,   from    t1 
should    enjoy  the   freedom   ol    a    Burgisse   of  lie-   said   Towne, 
except   the  benefitt   of  the  common,    it  had  given 

a  silver  bole  to  the  use  of  the   fowne."    This  lad)   was  ancestress 
of  a    family   who  «  :re  1   nil  mei     1    .1  ,   and  acquired   large 

posse,, ion,  ..f  landed   property  in   the   I eh,  some  ol    which 

1  Road   and   the   neighbourhood   ol    Kingston    l  1 

.tilt    remain    in    lie-    possession   ..I   theii    descendants.      Richard 
Ridge,  probably  her  son,  was  elected  Mayoi  in  10;. 1. 

A  plain  silver  cup  on  baluster  stem,  similar  to  that  last 
described.  It  i,  10  in.  in  height,  weighs  14  ../..  15  dwt.,  and 
has  the-  hall-mark  of  1625.  There  1,  an  inscription 
was  lie-  gift  of  |ame,  Moray.  This  gentleman  was  never  elected 
a  burgess  :  but  his  name  appear,  ..n  the  list  of  Gran  i  Jurors  al 
the  Sessions  held  1625  and  1(120. 

Xo.  XIII. — A  tall  silver-gilt  two-handle  Loving  Cup,  having 
tl  B01  gh  Arms  chased  on  the  bowl,  and  within  an  embossed 
wreath  the  monogram  of  the  donor  with  the  ins 
■nil-:  GIFT  OK  ROBERT  EAST,  TO  Till.  MAYOR 
\XI>  CORPORATION  Of  PORTSMOUTH,  IN"  THE 
MAYORALTY  OK  MR  WILLI  \M  1 1.  KING,  1890."  The 
handle,  ..f  the  cup  are  finely  fluted.  Weight,  41  oz.  I 
qui.:   London  hall-mark  of  the  yeai    [807. 

This  .ii]..  presented  on  August  4th,  was  first  used  by  the 
Council  at  .1  banquet  given  by  the  Mayoi  at  the  opening  of  the 
Xew  Town  Hall,  August  oth,  1S90. 

X...  XIV.—  A  silver  double  Salt-Cellar,  having  a  plain  drum- 
shaped  body,  cooled  belts  at  top  and  bottom,  mounted  on 
three  I.  ill  and.  law  feet,  and  at  the  top  a  sunken  recess  for 
salt.  A  second  sail  recess,  winch  is  removable,  tits  on  the 
lower  pan  by  .1  collar  from  which  it  is  raised  upon  three 
brackets  of  scroll-work  :  fitting  upon  this  second  salt,  and  also 
removable,  is  a  dome-shaped  cover,  raised   likewise  from  a  collar 
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and  llir.  i  rackets,   ihe    n hole   beii        urmounted   by  a 

haped  top.     The  height  ol  the  whole 
[4   in.,   l>y   ji   in.  in   diameter.      London   hall  mark   "I  the   yeai 
K)i ;      Weight,  10  oz.     |  Hie  cro  ond  sail  are 

modern,  I  tored  in   [SS3.  | 

I  here  1.  no  ins.  ription  ;  hut   it  i  n   the  8th   item  of 

ing   1  ,.  n   given   by   Mr.    Roberl 
Bold,    wh  of  Co]  nor,    ind   a    large 

landownei    in   the    eastern    part   ol    the   island.      I  le    carried  on 
ive    maniifactor;  '!    known   n 

"The  Salterns.  '     Mr.    !  as 

v.l).    1005    (Bo   '■     No,     I,    fol.    102)        He    «  l>    1  lei  ted    Mayoi 

\.i..    1613 :    aftei    serving    thai    ol he   1  onlinued    fol    manj 

years   to  f  I        m        ti  ints   to   the 

1   1625,  when  he  was  again  put  in  nomination 

foi    the   office   ol    Chiel    Magistrate,    and    he   then   resigned   his 

appears   by   the   lull. .win-   exti  1       from    Book 

v..    |.    fol.    292:   •'  At   the  reqm    I    ol    Robe:      Bold,   gent.,   one 

and   somtyme   Maioi   ol   this  towne,  in  respei  < 

for   his   man;    infirmities  ami   foi    that   he   doth   nol    inhabil    in 

the  said  I    «  ■  eil  and  rdered  bj  1111   1 

dl  f,  ,m  henceforth  be  discharged  from  the  freedom 
ol  ihe  -.u.l  mimic,  and  be  noe  longei  reputed  01  taken  as  01  e 
ol  Ihe  Burgisses  ol  the  said  towne.  And  foi  suche  his  1 
he  hathe  promised  to  paie  the  some  ol  Five  pounds  to  the 
nexl  Maioi  thai  shall  be  elected  to  serve  .1-  Maior— or  whom- 
,oevei  shall  be  Maioi  this  nexl  year.  I  v  ,1  ■  .  1  1;  1  BOl  v." 
■■  In  the  presence  ol  us  and  by  our  consenl  thai  ate  here 
underwritten,  Richard  James,  Maioi;  Thus.  Whatman,  Esq., 
Recordei  ;  Mr.  1  Iwi  n  fem  1  s,  Mi  II  nry  Jenens,  Mr.  Wm. 
rowers  n,  Mr.  John  Laidner,  and  Mr.  William  Habi  1!   ) 

The   in en;   to  the  memory  ol   his  son,   upon   which  his 

name  appeared,  was  formerlj  to  be   -ecu   in  the   Parish  Church 

ol  I'ortsea,  now  demolished,  on  the  right  ol  the  vi  str or. 

No.  \\.  A  standing  Cup  and  Covei  ol  silver-gilt,  the  bowl 
like  a  go  ird  and  the  stem  like  the  twisted  and  gnarled 
trunk  ol  .1  tree  with  lopped  branches.  The  largei  and  uppei 
portion  of  the  bowl  and  the  cover  is  handsomely  chased  wilh 
an  irabesque  pattern  of  fruit  and  flowei  :  the  lowei  portion 
r>l  the  bowl  is  plain,  and  is  partly  encased  wilh  three  large 
and  deeply  serrated  vine  leaves  ol  frosted  silver  which  spring 
from  the  top  of  the  stem,  at  the  base  ol  which  there  re  six 
similar  bui  ler  h    v       thai   gracefully  droop  ovei  the  upper 

porti 1    the    foot,   the   lowei    portion   of   which    is  chased   in 

repousv, 

1  1  dge  ol   the  bowl,  just   beneath   tin    1  over,  is  poum  1  d 

1      1  iption  :   "  This  sure  ti  1      from    benjamin 

did    1  die    then    go  ide    sii    benjamin    berry    il    1  all  "     a    1 1 

the   1   Sii    Benjamin    Berry,  l.n  ut.-l  loverm  n   nl 

h,  the  donor.      Lowei  down,  al  Ihe  top  of  the  smallei 

portion  ol   the  bow  I,  is   in  1  ribed   "  Multa  1  adunl   intei   1  alii  cm 

■  Viv  ite    ad   extremu    b.b."  I      B  ne      . 

in  two  of  the  spai  1  5  between  tin    frosted  silvei 

11s  of  Sii    Be:    .  mm  Berry  and  his  wile  impaled, 

rim  nl  ihe   I gh  ..I    Portsmouth,  surrounded  by  1!  e 

words  "     t'UEi'iisn       I'OKT]    m\  1  ."  I       I  [nil-mark   impel  fei  I  ly 
peai     to  be    01    ihe   yeai   1 5S8.      \\  eight,  29  oz. 
18  dwt. 

We  have  no  1 1   ol    the  date   win  n  Sii    Benjamin 

rnnr  ol    Poll   mouth  ;  he  is  only  mentioned   as 

11  w  ith  tin-  gift,  m  the   Inventory  ol  the  plate 

of  1712.       \         1  hi     \imy   he   had   been  employed 

some    in  [593  landed    with   the  sick  and 


ny   al    1  losporl    from    1  deppe.      I  [e   was 

I  a  ird     employed   in    Ireland,  and  was  knighted  at   Dublin 

II  19th  September,  11 ,  by  the  land   Deputy,  Sir  Charles 

In  I'ui  he   was  granted   a   pension  ol  ten  shillings  per 

1 foi  life.      Sii    Benjamin's   will,  dated   11    Nov   .   5  [ame    I. 

(1605),   proved   in   the   Prerogal     1    1    nut  ol    ihi     Vrchbishop  of 

.:.     i      1       29th    [anuary,    1605-6,  si  1    "  I. 

Berry,  D.  |>utie  Governoi    ol    P         ..  .   Item  1 

unto  the  Towne  ol    Portesmouth  tenn   poundes  to  be 
uppon    a    Cuppe   al    the   discrecon   of   my   executor  and    over- 
No.  XVI.  -Silver  Tazza,  partly  gilt,  4'.  in.  in   height  by  5  in. 

in  1I1. ■:.  1.      In  the  1  e le  bowl  i 

head   with  engraved   borders;   the  stem  and   fool   are  1 

and  chased  with   repousse  work.     London  hall-mark  0 

1582.    1  in  die  .mi  idi  mnced  the  letters  1  S  a  in 

a   kind   nl    true  lover's    knot.        I  i  1  ■    e  are,   v.  ithout  doubt,   the 

initials   ol    Mr.    Joshua   Savioui    and   his   wife;    he   was   Master 

i  lunnei  ol   I  he  1  larrisi  m,   an  11 he       ird 

ihe   Inventoi  y  ol    171  2. 

I  he   following  extract   is  taken    fi Ele.  tion    Book   No.   3, 

I..1.  141  :   "  Portesmouth    idmi      1  1  Savioui  bun:  .  I 

in1  Owen  Tottie,  maior  —  Secundo  die  April  iV's.  al  an 
Assemblie  in  the  Guild  Hall  ol  the  said  lowm  a:  the  I  ourte 
ol  urn  Sovaigne  Ladie  the  Queene,  then  and  there  holden 
then  being  p"senl  m'  Richard  Leonard,  mr.  [.  Turner,  Kobert 
Stubber,  Mark  James,  Peter  1  ooke,  [ohn  Wooddyn,  I  bun 
Fielder,  Thomas  Triddles,  and  others  bun  Savio 
Gunner  ol  the  said  towne,  was  admitted  and  made  a  Burgi  >se 
nl    lie'   -aid   towne  of  their   esp-iall   goodwille   and    favoui    foi 

good  consideracens  then  moving  ami   was  swo ." 

Am .ilio  extract   taken    1 Election    Book   No.   4.    fol.  91  : 

"  Portes uth-Al    an    Assemblie    in    die    Guild    Hall   ol    the 

-aid  towne  mi  the  Twenth  daie  ol  |une,  mo,,  then  and  there 
being  present  m1  Owyn  Jenens,  mayor,  ami  others,  u  is  con- 
1  In. led  and  agreed  mi  by  the  above  named  maioi  and  Ins 
Assistants  thai  whereas  [ostin  Saviour  did  stand  in  election 
wiili  in1  Peter  Cooke  for  the  ..line  .a  tin-  maioi  ol  th 
ibis  next  year — And  is  deceased  slice  the  last  election  day 
—  It  1-  now  decreed  that  m1  William  Wynter  and  John  Lardner 
should  11. me-  stand  in  Election  foi  the  -aid  office  this  nexl  year, 
one  "I  ye  which  the  above  named  Mayor  and  Burgesses  should 
chose  1.'  -1. ind  with  ye  said  m  Petei  Cooke,  in  ye  place  of 
the  -aid  fosua  Saviour — And  by  the  (.w  nominacon  and  choyce 
■  a  the  garator  i.-i-e  .4  ye  =aid  Burgess  ■  thi  said  William 
W\  ntei  1-  1  'h.isen  Accordinge  to  the  Vuntient  order  and  custom 
ol  ihi    towne." 

Nil  \\  II.  Al..w  -landing  I 'up  ol  silver-gilt,  wilh  the  London 
hall-mark,  ihe  Lm.il  ardic  ])  without  shield,  of  1525-6  I: 
i- 4*  in.  1.1  heighl  by  6  in.  in  diametei  ;  ihe  bowl  1-  shallow 
and  cylindrical.  1  in  the  outside  1-  engraved  the  full. .wing 
inscription  in  cusped  Lomhardic  capitals,  with  a  poppy  01 
ball  Howei  between  each  word  ifr  SI.  DI  VS.  NOBISi  VM. 
i.A  I-.  '  1  iN  I T  A.  Nl  )S. "  'I  he  bottom  ol  the  bowl 
chased  with  .1  pine-apple  pattern  repousse,  and  ihe  foot  with 
a  gadroon  pattern,  beneath  which  is  a  band  of  delicate  and 
exquisite  chasing.  On  the  insidi  ol  -he  fool  aie  pounced  the 
letters     B.B.      which    -ne    doubtless    the    initials   of    Francis 

Bodkin,   Esq.,  who  was  May I  the   Borough  in  is;;.  [560, 

ami   1579.      Weight  nl   the  cup,    In  oz.    7  dwt. 

Ilm. ve  miles  an-  based  ..11  thi     iccount  nl  the  silvei  plate 

belonging    in   the  Corporation     ol     Portsmouth    published     by 
Mi.    Henry   Lewis  in    1894.-     1  1     roi     fin    CONNOISSEI  i.i 


111     .     I I  11. e  1,|. 

I 
-.4  ,,f  the  Ma)  I'  . 


Portsmouth    ( 'orporation   Plate 


No.    XIV. — SILVER    DOUBLE    SALT-CELLAR,     IOI! 


NO.    XV. STANDING    CUP    AND    COVER,    SILVER    GILT,     I5S8 


NO.    XVI. — SILVER     TAZZA,      I3S2 


N'O.     XVII.— STANDING     CUP,     SILVER     GILT,      I525    6 


WILLIAM    WYNNE    RVLAND 


FROM     \    SEPIA    SKETCH' 


The   Tragedy  of    Ryland 

Give  chance  its  due  and  the   unknown   is 
still    the    lion's    share.     The    case    of    presentiments 
strangely  fulfilled  by  time  is  enough  alone  to  trouble 
our  reason.     An  authentic  instance  of  this   kind   is 
the  reversal  of  fortune  which  brought  William  Wynne 
Ryland  to  his  end.      He  was  the  King's  engraver,  and 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation  when  Blake,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,   was  brought   to  him   by   his  father,   who 
was    desirous    of   apprenticing   him    to   this    eminent 
master.      But   the  boy  refused  lor  an  unusual  reason  : 
"The  man  looked  as  if  he  would  live  to  be   hanged.'' 
R viand,   twelve   vears   later,    was   hanged    for  forgery. 
The  circumstances  of  his  trial  and  execution  have,  in 
spite  of  the  consternation  of  the  moment,  been  long 
since  forgotten;  and, 
with  the  present  revival 
of  his  name  as  an   en- 
graver,   .tn    account    of 
these    events,   derived 
from     some    obscure 
pamphlets  and  other 
material    which    have   ■ 
recently  come   into   the 
writer's    hands,    will    be 
likely  to   be  of  a   con- 
siderable interest  in  this 
place.     The  portraits, 
with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Pari  set's  rare 
print,   will  also  be    new 
to   the   greater    number 
of  readers. 

The  beginning  of  the 
affair  was  a  woman,  to 
whose  vanity  his  own 
substantial  income  was 
unequal.  She  had  come 
from  the  country  to  be 
a  companion  to  his 
wife  and  for  the  care 
of  the  children  :  but 
her    charms    were    such 


£0%t: 


By  Archibald   G.  B.  Russell 

that  it  soon   became  necessary  to  remove  her   from 
the  house,  and  an  apartment   was   provided   for  her 
where   she  lived  in   .in  extravagant  fashion,  and  had 
at    1- .ist    one   child.      An   attempt    on    Ryland's  part 
to  borrow  ,£'4,000  from  a  banker   on   an   East    India 
bill  for  J~  10,000  was  unsuccessful.     The  bill   was  no 
doubt  of  the  same  fabric  as  that  for  the  uttering  of 
which  he    was   shortly  to   suffer.     On   the    5th  April, 
1783,  an   astonishing  advertisement   appeared  in  all 
the  public   papers  :   "a   forgery.     Whereas  William 
Wynne    Ryland    stands    charged     before    the     Right 
Honourable     the     Lord     Mayor,     on     suspicion     of 
feloniously  and  falsely  making,   forging  and  counter- 
feiting an   acceptance   to    two    bills   of    exchange,   for 
payment  of  ,£7.114  and 
for  publishing  the  same 
as   true,    well   knowing 
them    to    have    been 
so    falselv   made   and 
counterfeited,    with 
intent    to    cheat    and 
defraud  the  Uni  ted 
East    India   Company. 
Whoever    will    appre- 
hi  nd.  «  r  cause   the   said 
William  Wynne  Ryland 
to    be   apprehended, 
and   delivered   up   to 
justice,    shall    receive    a 
reward   of    Three    Hun- 
dred Pounds.     .     .     . 
The  said  William  Wynne 
Ryland   is  an   engraver. 
.    .    .     He  has  a  house 
at  Knightsbridge,  which 
he  left  on   Tuesday  the 
ist   of  April,   instant, 
and  was  seen  in  London 
that    day,   about    11    or 
1  j  o'i  loi  k.    He  is  about 
^o   vears  of  age,  about 
1         live    feet   nine    inches 
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high,  wears  a  wig,  with  .1  1  lul>  oi  queue,  and  his  own 
hair  turned  ovei  in  front;  a  black  complexion,  ihm 
face,  with  strong  lines;  lus  common  countenance 
verj  grave,  but  whilst  he  speaks,  rather  smiling,  and 
shows  liis  teeth,  and  has  great  affabilitj  in  Ins 
manner."  I  pon  the  discovery  ol  his  offence,  Ryland 
at  once  absconded,  and  disguising  himseli  in  an  old 
brown  coat,  with  .1  green  apron  and  a  worsted  night- 
cap, and  assuming  tin-  name  ol  |ackson,  hid  himseli 
in  a      [ualid   lodging-hou    :  neat   Stepney.      rhe  wife 

of  a  cobbler  who  lived  on  the  ground-fl was  his 

I'  M  iyei  He  \\.\^\  sent  down  a  shoe  to  be  mended 
with  a  scrap  of  paper  pasted  over  the  stamp  ol  his 
name  in  the  sole.  The  good  woman's  curiosit)  led 
hei  to  uncover  the  name,  and  she  immediate!)  sel 
nil  in  a  coach  to  the  India  House,  and  alter  exacting 
a  promissory  note  lor  the  amount  ol  the  rewardi 
returned  home  with  a  couple  of  officers  lor  his  arrest- 
One  lia\  le\,  who  was  sent  to  identify  Ryland,  desi  ribi  s 
at  the  trial  what  happi  n<  d  :  "I  was  desired  to  go  up 
tiisi  ;  and  it  it  was  Mr.  Ryland,  1  was  to  call  the 
people  up  ;  if  it  was  not.  1  was  to  come  down  again  : 
I  went  into  the  room  and  looked  about,  but  saw 
nobody;  at  last  1  heard  something  like  a  spewing, 
or  noise  ill  the  throat  ;  1  looked  down  and  saw- 
Mr.  Ryland  with  a  basin  under  his  throat,  and  I  saw 
he  had  cut  his  throat  :  then  I  called  the  men  up,  and 
1  went  to  get  a  surgeon." 

The  trial  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  26th  July, 
1783.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  primarily  upon  a 
charge  of  forging  an  acceptance  to  a  hill  of  exchange 
drawn  on  the  East  India  Company.  The  evidence 
showed  that  in  November,  1782,  Ryland  had 
negotiated  a  loan  witli  a  firm  of  bankers  in  Pall  Mall, 
having  certain  bills  as  a  collateral  security.  <  >ne 
among  them  was  that  in  question,  bearing  the  date 
5th  October,  17.S0,  and  drawn  for  ,/j:oo.  When 
brought  tor  acceptance  to  the  East  India  House,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  false.  It  was  known  that  the 
original  bill  from  which  the  forgery  had  been  executed 
was  in  Ryland's  possession  from  May  to  September 
of  the  year  1  7 .S j .  The  work  ha.!  been  so  skilfully 
dune  that  it  was  only  through  the  accidental  running 
of  ill'-  ink  where'  a  former  rei  ipient  had  insi  rib  :d 
the  date-  upon  which  the  hill  became  due  that  it 
was  possible  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
dli"  evidence,  however,  which  was  sufficient  to 
convince   the   jury   was   1h.1t   ol    Whatman,   tl 

id   i,        d   the   paper   of  the   forged    lull 
as  heme,  from  a  particulai    mould,  and  deposed   thai 

ii"  paper  from  thai    Id  had  been  issued  from  the 

house  earlier  than  May,  (782.     The  date  5th  October, 

ras,    therefore,    clearly    incompatible   with    this 

fact.      Ryland,  owing  to  the  injury  to  Ins  throat,  was 


unable  to  deliver  his  own  defence,  which  was  read 
for  him.     He  began  by  pointing  out  that  the  affluence 

ol    his   ci nstances    made    the    very    imputation    of 

such  a  crime  in  itsell  ridiculous.  "My  grai  ou 
sovereign,  the  liberal  patron  ol  the  arts,  rewarded  my 
poor  abilities  with  a  pension  ef,/,-'oo  a  year,  which 
I  at  this  moment  enjoy.  The  bounty  of  Mr.  lord. in, 
who  died  about  lour  years  since,  gave  me  twenty-two 
shares  in  the  Liverpool  water-works,  worth  alone 
,£.7i000-  My  stock-in-trade  is  worth  ^./"io.ooo,  and 
the  net  produce  of  my  business  falls  little-  short  of 
,/,j.ooo  a  year.  With  such  a  fortune,  let  me  ask 
you  what  could  tempt  me  to  commit  a  forgery?" 
Besides  this  he  claimed  that  the  evidence  of  the 
forgery  was  quite  inconclusive,  and  in  any  case  even 
il  the  forgery  were  admitted,  it  had  been  proved 
neither  that  the  bill  alleged  to  be  false  was  identical 
with  the  one  deposited  by  him  at  the  bank,  nor,  even 
so,  that  lie  was  or  could  have  been  aware  of  its  nature 
since  it  was  avowedly  in  itsell  indistinguishable  from 
the  true  bill.  When  the  defence  had  been  heard, 
a  number  of  business  men  with  whom  the  prisoner 
had  had  dealings  and  certain  of  his  friends  came 
lorward  and  testified  to  his  known  integrity.  But 
in  spite  of  his  character,  and  of  an  undeniable  flaw 
in  the  evidence  which  was  entirely  of  a  circumstantial 
nature,  Ryland  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  writer  of  a  memoir  published  in  the  following 
year  informs  us  that  at  the  trial  "  Mr.  Ryland  was 
dressed  in  a  brown  coat,  white  waistcoat,  coloured 
silk  stockings,  and  was  without  fetters.  He  appeared 
during  the  trial  with  the  utmost  composure,  and  heard 
the  verdict  pronounced  with  the  utmost  fortitude." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  Ryland's  guilt.  In 
a  letter  written  from  his  cell  in  Newgate  five  days 
before  his  execution  to  an  old  friend,  he  confesses 
that  his  only  hope  had  been  the  incompleteness  ol 
the  evidence,  ami  declares  himself  resigned  to  accept 
the  consequences  of  a  "crime"  which  "strikes  at 
the  vital  part  of  commerce,  and  carries  with  it  a 
poison  most  deadly  to  public  credit."  A  petition 
was  drawn  up  in  his  favour  to  the  king,  but  he 
declined  presenting  it  "from  the  apprehension  of 
giving  trouble.''  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the 
master  whom  he  had  served  so  long  and  well  did 
not  himself  intervene  on  his  behalf,  especially  as 
he  had  on  a  former  occasion  reprieved  his  brother, 
who  was  iin.ler  sentence  ol  death  lor  highway  robbery, 
at  Ryland's  own  intercession.  So  Ryland  was  exe- 
cuted on   the   -'nth   August,  17.S:;,  in  the   c pan\  of 

various  malefactors.  The  following  account  of  the 
last  scene  is  taken  from  a  contemporarj  journal: 
"  I  he  gallows  was  fixed  about  fifty  yards  nearer  the 
park    wall    than    usual.      About    five   minutes    before 
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The    Tragedy  of  Ryland 


eleven  o'clock, 
Ryland's  coach 
drew  on  the  right 
of  the  gallows. 
.  .  .  Soon  after 
which  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and 
rain  came  on, 
when  the  sheriffs 
gave  orders  for 
a  delay  of  the 
execution.  When 
the  storm  had 
subsided,  and 
some  time  had 
been  employed 
in  prayer,  .  .  . 
Ryland  stepped 
from  the  coach 
to  join  his  un- 
happy fellow- 
sufferers.  After 
a  conversation 
of  at  least  ten 
minutes  between 

Ryland  and  Mr. 

Vilette,  Ordinary 

of  Newgate,  .  .  . 

all    the    male- 
factors   joined 

in     singing    the 

H  y  m  n    called 

'  The   Sinner's 

Lamentat  i  on.' 

.    .    .    The  caps 

were  then  drawn 

over  the  face  s 

of  the  prisoners, 

and  just  as  the 

executioner    was 

going    to    whip 

his    horses,    a 

signal  was  made 

tor  him    to   stop,   and    then    h 

kerchief   over    Ryland's    cap. 


exei  ution  ol   I  ir. 
D  od d  :      but 
K  y  1  a  n  d     w  a  s 
the    object    that 
attracted  the 
general   atten- 
t  i  o  n  .       F  r  o  in 
Newgate   to  Ty- 
burn  the   sound 
that  reverberate  d 
I"  r  o  m      ■   \  e  i  ) 
quarter  amidst 
the    immense 
multitude    was. 
■  Which    is    Ry- 
land ?      '1  hen  , 
that  is  Ryland  in 
the  first  coach 
Exclusive  of  the 
usual   accommo- 
dation, a  vast 
number   of   tem- 
1 1  o  r  a  r  y  s  t  a  g  e  s 
were  erected, and 
gentlemen's  and 
hired    carriages 
were  in  nu  me  r- 
a  b  1  e.       So  m  e 
rooms  .   .   .   were 
actually    let    at 
the  enormous 
rate  of  from  six 
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ed  J  white  hand- 
he  cart  was  then 
driven  away,  and  all  were  nearly  at  the  same  instant 
motionless,  except  Edwards,  who,  for  about  half  a 
minute,  writhed  his  body,  as  if  in  great  pain.  They 
were  turned  off  about  a  quarter  before  twelve,  and 
after  hanging  the  usual  time,  the  bodies  were  i  ut 
down,  and  delivered  to  the  respective  friends  of  the 
deceased  for  interment.     .     .  So  great   a   body  ol 

people   had    not    been  on  a   like  occasion   since   the 


prepan 


to  ten  guineas. 
.  .  .  Ryland 
was  in  mourn- 
ing, and  woie  a 
tail  wig,  an d 
through  t  h  e 
whole  of  this 
trying  scene  con- 
ducted himself 
with  remarkable 
serenity  and  for- 
t  it  ude,  strongly 
for   and    perfectly 


indii  ating  that    he   wa 
reconciled  to  his  fate." 

Of  the  portraits  which  accompany  the  present 
article,  the  newly-discovered  picture  by  Romney  has 
an  exceptional  interest;  for  besides  being  the  onl> 
painted  likeness  of  the  engraver  which  is  known  t< 
exist,  it  is  also  the  earliest  extant  portent  from  thi 
painter's  brush.*     It   is  signed  "  G.   Romney"  upor 


I     am    indebted    to    the    courtesy    of    the    present    owner. 


The   Connoisseur 

,,,,,.  ol    iii     books,  and  the  sheet   ol   papei   close  b)  is  seated  in  a  mahogan)  chair.     The  table  at  his  side 

bears  the  inscription  :  "  W.  \V.  Ryland  Esq.,  London.7'  has  a  green  cover.     The  author  of  the  sepia  sketch 

Ryland  was  born  in  1732,  and  is  here  represented  at  of    Ryland   holding  out  a   newspaper  with  a  gallows 

the  age   ol    about   thirt)  five   to   fort)    years,  so  ili.it  upon  it  is  unknown.     The  following  vouchei  accom 

the  picture  must  have  been  painted  in  the  earl)  years  panies  the    original:    "Having    seen    the   full-length 

after   Konme\'s   first  arrival  in   London  in    [662.     It  drawing  the  other  side  of  the  late   Mr.   Ryland,  and 

is  manifestly  an  immature  production  ;    but   11   it  lacks  having   known    him    some   time   before   his   death,    1 

th     bi    idth  and  ease  of  his  later  manner,   ii   is  not  beg   to   certify   that   the  sain-'    is  a  good  likeness  of 

without   the   strength  and    powei    ol    characterization  that    gentleman,   as  far  as  recollection  and   memory 

which  generallj   distinguish  his  male   portraits  to  the  serves  considering  the  distance  of  time,  and  I  should 

di    tdvantagi     ol    his    women,      L'he    picture    ma)    be  have   known  it  had  it   not   been  pointed  out   to  me. 

compai   'I   to  the  small    full-length  ol  a  man  with  a  (Signed)    C.    Humphreys,    Broadway,    Ludgate    Hill, 

dog    in    the   National    Gallery,   which    belongs   to  a  24th    February,    1829,   in   the    71st   year  of   my  age. 

not   much  later  date.      Ryland   is  dressed  in  a  grey-  Mr.    Humphreys    was    an    attorney    practising    many 

ish    white it    and    waist, oat,    black    breeches,   and  years    at   the   Old    Bailey.     (Signed)    I.    II.   Cotton." 

white    silk    stockings.      He    wears  a    white    wig,   and  I).  P.  Pariset's  rare  engraved  medallion  after  Falconet 

is  reproduced  from  a   fine   impression   of  the   punt   in 

Mr.  Rol 1, -of  Coventry  Street,   for  the  excellent  photograph  thc    writer's    possession.       It    is   dated    [768,  and  must 

from  which  the  reproduction  is  taken.  be  near  to  the  time  of  the  Romney. 


w  11  1  1  \m  wvssi 
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Concerning    Antique    ClocRs 

According  to  certain  writers,  the  invention 
of  the  clock  may  be  attributed  to  Pacificus,  Archdeacon 
of  Verona,  who  tlourished  in  the  ninth  century,  or  to 
Pope  Sylvester  II..  who  placed  a  clock  in  Magdeburg 
Cathedral  one  hundred  years  later,  whilst  other  experts 
contend  that  it  has  only  existed  for  the  past  six 
hundred  years.  Certainly,  clocks  were  not  brought 
into  general  use  till  the  twelfth — or  even  the  thirteenth 
century,  though  the  invention  may  have  been  planned 
three  hundred  vears  earlier.  In  the  young  days  of 
the  thirteenth  century  clocks  were  made  in  the  form 
of  a  globe  ;  provided  with  the  sun,  moon  and  planets, 
they  made  known  the  time  by  means  of  weights  ami 
wheels.  It  also  appears  that  in  128s  a  clock  was 
erected  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Westminster  Cathedral, 
and  that  in  the  first  (quarter  of  the  following  century 
one  was  put  up  at  St.  Albans.  A  tine  example  (dated 
134S)  was  taken  from  Dover  Castle  and  exhibited  in 
England  some  thirty  years  ago,  ami  there  i^  evidence- 
that  one  (with  a  vibrating  balance  instead  of  a 
pendulum)  was  made  for  Charles  V.  of  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Other  examples 
(which,  comparatively  lately,  have  been  sold  by  public 
auction)  include  a  quaint  circular  clock-watch,  the 
back  of  which  is  decorated  with  a  pattern  of  flowers 
and  birds,  and  which  is  dated  15 So  ;  a  curious  table- 
clock  in  a  gilt  metal  case,  with  an  upright  pin  set  at 
each  hour  so  that  the  time  might  be  told  in  the  dark 
by  touch,  with  the  date  15S1  ;  a  celestial  globe, 
attributed  to  Father  Ferdinando  Yerbies,  who 
flourished  about  16S0,  and  a  table-clock  (which 
strikes  the  hours)  in  a  square  steel  case,  of  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  being  made  with  a  short  "bob'' 
pendulum — hung  by  a  thread  of  silk,  and  furnished 
with  steel  works.     Nor  must  mention  of  the  following 
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be  omitted  : — the  clock  presented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  a  former  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge — 
which  now  stands  on  the  staircase  of  the  Master's 
lodge;  a  courier's  clock  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  of  bra^s — made  for  hanging  in  a  carriage  ; 
an  hexagonal  table-clock  of  the-  same  period,  in  a 
marqueterie  case,  provided  with  glass  panels  through 
which  the  movement  is  visible  ;  and  a  remarkably 
fine  table-clock  by  F.  L,  Berg,  Augsburg,  dated  17 19. 
The  latter  is  in  the  form  of  a  Monstrance — it  has  a 
radiating  dial,  and  is  decorated  in  coloured  stones 
and  enamel  :  the  design  embraces  nine  figures,  one 
of  which,  "  Charity,"  surmounts  the  case,  while  the 
Four  Evangelists  and  Four  Great  Prophets  are  placed 
at  the  corners  of  the  steps  at  the  base.  The  enamel 
design  represents  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the 
workmanship  being  particularly  fine. 

The  reader,  possibly,  will  lie  interested  to  learn  that 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  sundial,  or  hourglass, 
the  Chinese  used  a  wick,  two  feet  in  length,  which 
would  smoulder  for  twenty-four  hours.  Knots  were 
tied  in  it  at  intervals,  so  that  by  counting  the  number 
which  remained  the  time  might  easily  be  ascertained. 
Put  the  "wick  timekeeper"  is  quite  a  modern 
contrivance  when  compared  with  the  water-clocks  of 
the  ancient  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  Babylonians, 
ludeans,  and  Egyptians.  These  clepsydra  were 
simplicity  itself,  and  merely  consisted  of  basins  of 
water  provided  with  holes  through  which  the  water 
trickled  into  other  bowls  marked  with  the  hours  ;  they 
were  usually  placed  in  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
and  corresponded  to  the  public  clocks  of  the  present 
time.  To  this  day  in  India  a  copper  bowl  and  a 
native  gong  take  the  place  of  the  clepsydra,  and  the 
modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — the  bowl  is  allowed  to 
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float  iii  a  larger 
vessel  filled 
with  water,  a 
tin)  hole  being 
pii  n  il  in  the 
.  at  the 
end  •  'i  an  hmir 
a  sinks,  when 
t  he  \va 
si  i  ike  ;the  gong 
t<>  denote  the 
hour,  and  re- 
empty 
bowl.        This 

III  e  t  ll  oil       is 

anything  but  a 
sua  i  ss,  for  the 
somnolent 
hi. n  k  cannot  bi 
depended  upon 
to  give  his  at- 
tention to  the 
dutydemanded 
of  him  ;  as  the 
bowl  fills  he  in- 
variably goes  to 
sleep,  or  wan- 
ders into  the 
neigh  bouring 
bazaar,  forget- 
ful of  the  time. 
1 1'  i\\  ver,asthe 
native  of  India 
ishabituall)  un- 
punctualitdoes 
not  much  mat- 
tei  if  the  whole 
day  is  allowed 
to  pass  without 
the  hours 
being  sounded. 
According  I 
foremost  atlth 
"  earliest  clock 


N 


Britten  (who  undoubtedly  is  the 
on     watc  lies     and     clocks)     the 

tin  ol  i  'in  in.  ulein  definition  "  was 
mad:'  about  the   yi  at    [335    by  one    Peter    Lightfoot, 

wl ventuall;   became  Abbot  ol  Glastonbury.     This 

"  -tii'  ienl  and  complii  ated  piei  e  ol  mai  him  rj  to 
quote  ISritten— "has  a  vast  diameter  of  six  feet  six 
in'  hi  -  each  spandrel  contain  :  an  angel  who  holds  in 
llls  lap  a  man's  head  ;  the  outer  circle  is  divided  into 
twentj  lour  parts  in  two  divisions,  the  figure  twelve 
l"  ing  represented  by  an  eci  lesiastical  cross:  the 
numbers  (which  are  in  (  >ld  English  characters)  are  on 
round  raised  surfaces  :  the  minutes  and  the  age  of  the 


moon  are  also 
s  h  0  w  11  b  y 
means  of  1111111- 
b  e  r  s  in  .1 
second  and 
third  cire  !e  ; 
and  the  huge 
structure  is 
finished  of  I 
with  an  arched 
pediment  mar 
ly  three  feet 
high,  in  the 
centre  of  which 
is  a  turret  and 
four  mounted 
knights.  The 
works  of  this 
wonderful  old 
clock  w  ere  of 
iron. and  lasted 
for  an  uninter- 
rupted period 
ol  nearly  live 
hundred  years. 
In  the  early 
part  of  last 
century  it  was 
thought  neces- 
sary to  remove 
them — and  the 
authorities  ol 
Wells  Cathe- 
dral (lor  the 
clo(  k  was  taken 
there  upon  the 
dissolution  ol 
( '.la  stonbury 
Abbey  in  the 
reign  >  if  I  fenry 
VIII.)  actually 
had  the  hardihood  to  perpetrate  the  following  acl  ol 
vandalism — they  permitted  an  enterprising  watch- 
maker to  provide  this  heritage  of  the  Nation  with  a 
new  train.  It  may  be  added  that  the  despoiled 
1  loi  k  is  still  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  chapels  in  the 
North  Transept,  where,  let  us  hope,  it  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  without  being  made  to  suffer  further  indig- 
nities. Another  clock  ol  the  same  period — a  period 
when  a  1  ro.ss  took  the  place  of  the  figure  twelve — is 
the  celebrated  Wimbourne  clock;  like  the  Glaston- 
bury example,  its  dial  is  contained  in  a  square  frame, 
and  on  the  top  are  two  statuettes,  which  represent 
angels  blowing  trumpets.        The  hours  are   indicated 
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NO.    IV. —  ARMILLARY 

SPHERE  GERMAN, 

SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 
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NO.    II. — BRACKET     CLOCK,    WITH 
MOVEMENT  BY    GUBELIN,    PARIS 


-BRONZE    CELESTIAL 
BRITISH    MUSEUM 


by  a  hidden  hand,  to  which  is  attached  a  star  ; 
this  hand  revolved  round  the  outer  circle,  the  star 
appearing  at  its  extremity.  The  space  between  the 
two  inner  circles  is  decorated  with  stars  of  various 
sizes,  and  the  clock  (as  was  then  customary)  is 
supported  by  three  r<  mghly 


carved  brackets.  In  1540 
there  was  erected  at 
Hampton  Court  a  clock 
which  is  attributed  to  a 
Bavarian,  Nicholas  Crat- 
zer,  who  was  employed 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  read 
horoscopes  and  to  per- 
form other  scientific- 
duties.  Of  its  three 
discs,  the  smallest  one 
is  provided  with  a  globe 
which  is  painted  so  as  to 
resemble  the  earth ;  the 
centre  disc  has  the 
quarters  marked  on  it, 
the  edge  being  divided 
into  twenty -four  parts; 
and  the  third  (which  is 
nearly  eight  feet  in 
diameter)  serves  to  show 
the  names  of  the  months 
and  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  The  pointer — 
resplendent  with  a  gilded 
figure  of  the  sun — fulfils 
several  duties:  it  shows 
the  days   of    the    month, 
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NO.   V. FRENCH    CLOCK    WITH    VINCENNES    PORCELAIN     CASE 

JONES    BEQUEST,    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 


the  time  by  day  and  night,  and  the  position  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  is 
nearly  ten  feet  ;  the  numbers  for  the  hours  are  nine 
inches  long  :  and  the  initials  of  the  maker  and  the 
date  are  cut  on  one  of  the  bars  of  the  iron  framework. 
Sad  to  say,  this  fine  old 
clock  also  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  barbarians,  for 
seventy  -  five  vears  ago 
William  IV.  allowed  some 
person  to  remove  the 
ancient  works  —  and  to 
substitute,  forsooth!  some 
modern  contrivance.  It 
is  a  consoling  fact  that 
William  died  soon  after 
permitting  the  heirloom 
to  be  so  grossly  defiled. 

The  first  portal  ile  time- 
keeper, or  table  -  <  lo«  k, 
appears  to  have  left  its 
makei  's  hands  late  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  hut  it 
was  not  till  a  hundred 
years  later  that  the}  be- 
1  .mi-  generally  known.  A 
very  line  example  by 
[acob  Zech  is  in  the 
possession  ol  thi  So,  1,  n 
of  Antiquaries  :  —  sup- 
posed to  have  been 
"  made  for  Sigismund  I., 
King  of  Poland,  about 
1 ;  18,"  sa  vs  t  he  oiiii  ial 
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description,  "it  is  a  which  were  beautifully  carved  and  decorated;  ethers 
table  timepiece  with  were  provided  with  cases  ol  brass  engraved  and  gilt, 
a  circular  brass  gill  01  noted  table-clocks  a  remarkably  fine  example  is 
,  ,i  ,  The  deecr        iii  the  South   Kensington   Museum;  it  was  made  at 

mi  ions   consist   cil  Munich  in  i  587, 

three    shields,    one         ,  very  minute  be- 
ing marked.     A 

Viennese    exam 

pie    ol    the    six 

tei  nth  1    iii  in  \ 

has   a    plinth    ol 

metal  gilt,  and  is 

decorated    with 

crystal    plaques; 

the  case   (which 

I  s      supposed      to 

crown  "      the  ai  ms  have     bee  n    a 

of   the    house    of  present     from 

\  is,  onti  :    and    the  Henry   VIII.   to 

re  m  aini  ng     o  n  e  A  nne  Bol  eyn, 

shows  the    aims  ol  and  whii  b  is  now 

Lithuania.      Above  the    property    of 

t  li  e    w  hole    is    a  the    King)    is    a 

naked     figure    hold-  most    valtla  hie 

ing     up    a    warning  specimen  of  this 

hand  :  an  angel  wav-  period.       It    is  of 

ing  a  palm  fills  each  brass,     squa  re, 

of  tin    two  top  span-  with    a    dome   of 

drels;     birds    and  beautiful     shape, 

animals  support  the  above  which  are 


ol  whii  h  show-,  .111 
eagle  displayed  and 

1  rowned,  to  repre- 
sent Poland  ;  the 
second  has  a  "ser- 
pen! entwined  and 
wax  v  pale  crow  ned, 
.1  child  issuanl  from 
us  mouth  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ducal 


(Diners  ;  and  the 
mutilated  condition 
of  the  machinery 
clearly  shows  that 
at  one  time  the 
clock  was  intended 
to  strike  the  hours. 
In  the  six  tee  n  th 
entury  quaint  flat 
table  -  clocks  —  not 
unlike  a  table 
barometet  were  in 
vogue.  ( )ne  of  these 
I  ol  Nuremberg 
manufacture)     was 


the  Royal  Arms 
surmounted  by  a 
lion;  it  is  pro- 
fusely orna- 
mented with 
fleur-de-lys ;  the 
initials  ol  the 
lovers    are    cut 


No.    VII. — THE   TOMPION   CLOCK 
IN    THE    PUMP    ROOM,    BATH 


on  the  weights  ; 

and    the   dial    is 

provided   with 

the  cust  0111a  ry 

single  hand.    An 

interesting  example  ol   a  mediaeval  clock  is  furnished 

by  the  .lock  in  the  form  ol  a  ship  to  be  seen  in 
made  with  two  thin  the  British  Museum;  it  is  said  to  have  been  made 
dials,  one  ol  silver  for  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  by  Hans  Schlott,  of 
.ind    the    other   of        Augsburg. 

steel  :    revolving   in  A  celebrated  maker  ol  table  ,  lo.  ks  was  Bartholomew 

opposite    directions  Newsam,    who    flourished    in    London    in    the    time    ol 

.ock        as  th,-  davs  length-         Queen  Elizabeth;  a  fine  specimen  of  his  work  is  in 

MIINIH    CENTURY  ,l|,d.       leSS     ol       tile  the     British     MuselllU.  A  ppni  llte(  1   clock  n  taker  to  the 

ti  i  I  dial  was  shown,  and  vice  versa.       Some  ol   these         Queen,  his   lame  spread  to  all   parts  of  the  kingdom, 
curious  clocks  were  framed  in  octagonal  cases  of  wood,         and  he  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  considerable  amount 
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No.   VIII.  —  TRENCH     ASTRONOMIC 
BY    RAINGO,    PARIS 


of  money.  Oilier  noted  crafts- 
men include  John  Abbott 
(London)  1703,  Alais  Blois 
(Paris)  1675,  YV.  Ackers  (Lon- 
don) 1700,  Thomas  Acton 
( London)  1677,  Hum  fry 
Adamson  (London)  1682. 
Agostin  Albino  (Madrid) 
1.S06,  Nathan  Adams  (Bos- 
ton) 1796,  Elias  Allen  (Lon- 
don) 1650,  Joshua  Allsop 
(Northamptonshire)  1  6S9. 
William  Almond  (Lothbury) 
1  633,  Johann  <  lolling  1  Augs 
burg)  174S,  Fester  Amant 
(Philadelphia)  171)3,  Peter 
Amyot  (Norwich)  160c, 
Jehan  Augely  (Paris)  1700. 
Conrad  Fischer  (Anolzbach) 
1760,  J.  Barbaret  (Paris) 
1600,  Timothy  Barnes  (Litch- 
field, U.S.A.)  1790,  David 
Grandjeau  (Lode)  1774, 
Ralf  Greatrex  (London)  1653, 
Pierre  Duet  (Paris)  1750, 
Girond  Fils  (Vevay)  167c, 
and    Daniel   Quare    (London) 

1660.  There  are  only  a  few  cases  oi  women  clock- 
makers;  two  of  the  best  known  are  Margaret  Green, 
who  flourished  in  London  from  1765  to  1774,  and 
Elizabeth  Bodily,  supposed  to  have  carried  on  her 
business   about    1690. 

A  number  of  the  names  handed  down  to  us  are 
of  great  renown,  chief  amongst  them  being  Thomas 
Tompion,  ( reorge  ( Iraham, 
Henry  Jones,  Edward  Barlow, 
and  Daniel  Quare.  Henry 
Jones,  who  was  Master  of  the 
Clockmakers'  Company  in 
1691,  inscribed  his  clocks 
"Henricus  Jones,  Londini," 
and  one  oi  his  patrons  was 
Charles  II.  George  Graham, 
who  worked  under  Tompion 
for  many  years,  achieved  the 
dignity  oi  being  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  S01  iety, 
and  Tompion  himself  was  for 
a  long  time  pre-eminent  in 
his  proles-ion.  In  the  Pump 
Room  at  Path  is  a  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  a 
long-case  clock  by  this  cele- 
brated maker,  which  has  been 
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No. 


IX.  —  CLOCK     BY     VULLIAM\ 
SOANE     MCSEUM 


nci  11  was  i  ■ : 
by  the  maker  in  1709  os- 
tensibly to  Beau  Nash,  but 
actually  tor  the  benefit  ol 
fn  quenti  1  -1  the  plai  e.  It 
is  nine  feet  high  ;  the  dial  is 
ot     brass     with     high)-,     omal 

corm  r  pi.  1  1  -  and  silvered 
rims  ;  it  is  providi  d  with  a 
scale  and  equation  index  : 
and  months  are  also 
shown,  and  the  workmanship 
is  so  excellent  that  ii  still 
ki  eps  pet  i'  ct  time,  <  ml\  re- 
quiring winding  once  a  month. 
Unlike  tin-  majority  of  these 
casi  s,  ii,,'  fn  mt  is  boldly  bi- 
se<  ted  by  a  pillar,  and  the 
finely  arched  top  is  sun  noun  ted 
by  the  inevitable  gilt  balls. 
At  the  close  of  a  long,  use- 
ful and  honourable  career 
Thomas  Ti  impii  >n  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1  7  1  3  :  "the  Father  ol 
<  lockmakers,"  his  name  is 
revered  by  connoisseurs  and 
r  the  civilised  globe.  Quare,  who 
was  born  in  1632,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
patronage  ot  the  King,  and  amongst  his  surviving 
clocks  is  one  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  another  at 
Leominster. 

England  and  the  Continent,  comparatively  speaking. 
are  rich  in  old  clocks.  To^ those  already  mentioned 
may  be  added  the  curiously 
Complicated  clock  at  Lyon 
Cathedral  ;  the  Strassburg 
clock:  the  Isaac  Harbrecht 
clock  on  view  at  the  British 
Mils,  11111  ;  those  at  th-  i  hup  h 
of  St.  Mary  and  the  Dome 
church  at  Lubeck,  and  the 
wonderful  seventeenth  cen- 
tury clock  in  the  ( irand 
Pia/za,  Venice.  The  Lyon 
cloi  k  w.is  constructed  m  159S, 
ami  was  the  work  of  Ni-  1m  ilas 
Lippius  ot  Basle  and  Nouri- 
son,  a  local  clockmaker  :  it 
boasts  seven  figures,  each  of 
which  appears  in  a  niche  1  mce 
a  week.  Perhaps  tin-  Strass- 
burg 1  lock  is  th,  1111 1st  wonder- 
ful   of  .ill  ;    more   than    twent'. 


horoli 
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feet  in  height,  it  was  made  by  the  lirothcrs  Habrecht-  the  Venice  clock,  they  bow  as  they  pass  the  Virgin. 

vvh„  curried  on  busim                       lausen,  Switzerland.  The  third  balcony  is  devoted  to  the  gods  of  the  days 

li  shows  nearlv   fiftv  eonsti                       tars:  the  sun  ol   the  week,  who  drive  across   it   in    chariots   every 

and  the  moon  traverse  its  idohe  :  a  plan  ol    the  city  "i  hour.     A  famous  clock  which   took   over  thirty  years 

and  the   even  pagan  deities     with  a  number  to    build,    and    which    was    exhibited    at     the    (Ireat 

of  other  allegorical  liijures  and  ani  n          also  are  shown.  Exhibition  of  185 1,  is  Lovelace's  Exeter  clock;  below 


I  ..    (whii  h    was    put    up   about    three 

lumdn  d  Imosl  as  many  monuments 

ili      -a-  :-   ! .  n  r  ■  ■   .i;,'    :    a    huge    Ik  11    stir nuts   tin 

.  .Hi, I  ,  very   hoiu  two  bron  ■    figures  are  mad. 

to  strike   it.       At   our   time  as  ea<  li   houi    tul  d   .1 

dooi  would  open  to  allow  an  angel  with  a  trunipi  I  to 
make  il  -  app<  arance  :  tin  -  figure  was  followed  by 
tlm  e  <  Iriental  kings  who  disappeared  through  anothei 
door,    .at.  1    bowing    to    the    Virgin.       The    liabn  1  hi 

clock  alludi  d  to  above  was  foi    twi tries   in  the 

Vatican  ;   it    was  then    taken    to    Holland   and    finally 

brought    to    1. Ion   about    the    middle    -I    the    last 

,  enturv.  1  Ins  wondi  rful  1  loi  k  (whii  li  was  made  in 
1589)  has  on  the  spue  a  cock  which  flaps  ll,  winas 
and  (lows  as  each  hour  sounds.  'I  lie  quarters  are 
mad.  known  bv  a  figure  which  represents  one  of  the 
Seven    Aees    ol     Man    stiikine,   a    eone,,    a    like    office 


the  works  is  a  cabinet  which  when  opened  displays 
a  miniature  belfry  with  ringers,  and  the  background 
is  painted  to  represent  a  number  of  old  buildings  in 
Exeter.  Interesting  examples  in  private  collections 
include  Mr.  John  Coates'  long-case  dock,  from 
Yorkshire;  Mr.  Walter  Withall's  two  bracket  .locks: 
and  Mr.  Archibald  Ramsden's  long-case  clock  —  in 
a  fine  inlay  pattern  with  decorative  lands-  l>v  I'.  A. 
Scheg  of  Nurnberg,  and  a  <  Iromwellian  lantern  clock  : 
whilst  at  the  Soane  Museum  are  two  (locks  which 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  Thai  reprodu  ed  (by  permis- 
sion of  the  M  useum  authorities)  in  \T<>.  \  iii.  is  a  French 
astronomical  (lock  which  formerly  belonged  to  1 1  i  -, 
Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  ol  York,  there  being 
only  three  others  like  it.  The  upper  works  revolve 
once  in  twelve  months — requiring  to  he  wound  evi  i\ 
two  years,  and  the  clock  is  in  excellent  going  ordi  1. 


li,  in-  performed   l>\  die  figure  ol    Death  as  the   hour  The   other   clock  (No.  i\.)  is  bv  Vulliamy  ol   London. 

draws  nigh.     On  the  second   balcony  is  the  figure  ol  ami  is  -  with  its  beautiful  brass  wank — a  particularly 

tin    Virgin   and   Child,  before   whom   passes  a  proces-  fine  example  of  its  period, 

sion  ol   angels  everv  hour;   like  the    Eastern   kings  in  ontimied.) 


A    1  3  \ 
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(Iii  the  Louvre) 


LACE  ,  .  .  AND 
NEEDLEWORK 


Stuart    Embroidery 


By  M.  Jourdain 


Embroidery  during  the  seventeenth  century 

failed  to  maintain  the  level  ol  earlier  periods  in 
design,  though  the  technical  cleverness  of  some  of 
the  raised  work  of  the  period  is  remarkable.  The 
exception  to  this  degeneration  are  the  boldly  drawn 
and  effective  designs  for  worsted  embroidery  upon 
curtains  and  hangings  :  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  some  quilted  work  with  embroidered  patterns 
in  yellow  silk. 

Towards  the  end  of  James  I.'s  reign  a  singular 
custom  came  into  fashion,  that  of  representing  religious 
subjects  in  lace  and  cut-work,  as  well  as  in  embroidery. 

If  we  are  to  believe  John  Taylor   the   Water   Poet 


a";  writer    of   the   Jacobean    period,   the    designs    for 

embroidery  were  : — 

"Collected   with   much   praise  and  Industrie, 
From   scorching  Spaine  and   freezing   Muscovie, 
From  fertile   France  and  pleasant  Italie, 
From    Poland,  Sweden,  DenmarUe,  Germanie,    .    .    . 
From  spacious  China  and  the   Kingdomes  East 
And  from  Great   Mexico,  the   Indies  West." 

But  while  the  influence  of  Poland,  Great  Mexico, 
spacious  China,  and  the  rest  may  be  safely  neglected, 
there  is  considerable  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
Stuart  needlework  was  developed  in  the  direction  of 
the    needlework     picture     by     the     tapestry    industry 
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established  in  England.  As  Mr.  Huisli  has  pointed 
out,  the  in. i  joi  it)  ol  Hi  :dl  iwork  pi<  tui  :  repres  nl  a 
pha  i  oidei  •  igh,  origi- 
nal d  contempora sly  «  ith  i  he  introdui  tion  ol  thi 

manufacture  ol  tapestry  in  this  country,  and  becami 
popular  with  it.  The  aits  flourished  side  by  side 
during  th<  n  igns  ol  [ames  I.  and  •  harle  i  I.  and  11.: 
but  al    the  '  nd    ol    that    i  ;    in    England 

dei  lin.  d  and  practii  all)  i  eased  to  exist.  While 
tapestry  lust  its  hold  on  popular  taste,     the    miniature 


its   favourite   subjects  are   those  connected  with  the 

h i    Smart.     Charles    I.  and    Henrietta   Maria, 

(diaries  II.  with  Catherine  of  Braganza,  are  frequently 
representi  d,  though  si  riptural  subjects  .ire  also  popu- 
lar. It  is  the  work  of  ladies  ol  royalist  houses, 
such  as  the  ('op- sot  Bramshill  and  the  Verneys  ol 
Claydon  (where  specimens  an  preserved);  and  Jane 
I  ane  i  Lady  Fishei  I,  I  who  aid  d  <  harl  -  II.  in  his 
escape  from  Worcester,  worked  one  during  her  last 
years,    which    was    left    unfinished    at    her    death    in 


t'El  IT-I'OINT    EMBRl  'I  I  a  l", 


HAGAR     \SD    ISHMAE1  IN    THE    POSSESSION    OF    sir    SPENCER    PONSONB1     FAN! 

1689.      At  the  four  comers  are  medallion  portraits  ol 
Charles    Land    II.    and   James   II.      (  diaries  II.,  who 
wears  a  1  town,  is  a  closer  likeness  than   his  counter- 
feit  presentment   ill   many  of  these  embroideries.  [ 
John   Taylor  gives  as   subjects   for  needlework    in 


ol   tapestry — the  needlework    picture — remained   alive 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Tent-stitch  (petit-point)  pictures  in  imitation  ol 
tapestry  are  the  earliest  of  needlework  pictures;  the 
latei  stump-work  and  embroidered  pictures  worked 
chiefly    in   the   Hat  stitch    known   as   long  and   short         The  Prayse  of  the  Needle — 


Stitch  upon  a  silk  or  satin  ground,  are  subsequent 
variations  and  fancied  improvements  upon  the  original 
id  a. 

The  two  latei    types    ma)    be   treated   together,  as 

very    similar   in    subject.     The   work,   when 

nol    religious,   is  essentially  aristocratic  and  royalist; 


!i;  :nv  minoi   manufactoi  ies  of  I         ti  j 
I  during  ili-'  eighteenth  century,  thai  "I  Mortlake,  the 
,    ■  mi,  .1-  the  report  of  17    i 

■  a  but  little  work  "1  late  v  irs. " 


.     .     Posies  rare,  and   Anagrams, 
Signifique  searching  sentences  from   Name, 
True   History,  or  various  pleasant  fiction, 
In   sumlry  colours  mixt      .     .      ."; 


t   Wilts.  An  haologi  al   Ma  .in:,,  vol.  xxvi. 

I  The  legend,  with  the  seal  ot  the  Lane  arms  attached,  reads 
thus:  "The  woik  ot  Mrs.  lane  Lane,  who  rode  behinil  King 
Charles  ye  Second  from  Worcester  to  Bristol  Ironi  thence  to 
Trent  in  Somersetshire  .  .  .  the  King  passing  tor  the  son 
of  one  of  the  tenants  of  Colonel  Lane,  brother  to  Mrs.  [ane 
Lane,  who  begun  this  piece  ot  work  but  died  before  it  was 
finished." 
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but  in  reality  the  choice  of  subjects  is  more  limited. 
When  not  inspired  by  royalist  feeling,  "true  history, 
or  various  pleasant  fiction,"  has  its  place  taken  by 
scriptural  subjects  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Of  these  religious  subjects  the  most  frequently 
met  with  are  Esthei  and  Ahasuerus,  Susannah  and 
the  Elders,  Abraham  and  Hagar,  Adam  and  Eve, 
Joseph  and  Potiphar,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and 
Solomon,  David  and  Abigail,  and  Jephthah's  Rash 
Vow.     "  Several    incidents    in   the  life    of   Abraham 


moon  often  shine  together,  and  an  angel  ii 

hovers  over  the  scene-.      The-  landscape   backgrounds 

are  filled  up  with  castles  and  hou 

stepped    roofs),   tents,    mound  ,    rockeries,    fountains, 

and  fishponds  :  and  any  small  gaps  are  filled  in  with 

fruit,  flowers,  insects,  a  few  favourite  buds,  and  the 

royal  supporters. 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  similarity  of  the  motifs 
found  on  different  specimens  of  this  work,  and  their 
amateurish  arrangement  and  grouping,  that  the  designs 
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are  recorded.  David  occasionally  appears  :  but  the 
most  popular  subject  of  all  is  Queen  Esther  and 
Ahasuerus ;  the  main  reason  for  its  frequency  no 
doubt  depended  upon  its  offering  an  opportunity  for 
honouring  reigning  kings,"  and  affording  a  flattering 
and  insular  comparison  between  the  greatness  of 
the  English  Ahasuerus  and  the  unimportance  of  his 
foreign  bride.  The  New  Testament  seems  to  have 
received  but  scant  attention. 

Another  common  quality  of  stump-work  and  flat 
embroideries  in  long  and  short  stitch  is  their  eccen- 
tricity of  design.  Richardson  makes  Clarissa,  when 
making  a  drawing,  remember  not  to  draw  "the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  all  in  one  piece  " — a  thing  that  the 
Stuart  embroiderers  consistently  forgot.     The  sun  and 


Samplers  and  Tapestry  Embroiderit  ,  by  Marcus  B.  Huish. 


OF     FIAT     OR     SLIGHTLY     RAISED     EMBROIDERY 
IN      Tin:     POSSESSION     OF     MKs.     CROLY 

for  the  single  motifs  appeared  in  pattern-books,  and 
were  combined  by  the  embroiderers  at  their  own 
discretion.  Such  a  pattern-book,  a  copy  of  which 
is  in  the  Bodleian,  appeared  in  1632: — "  Certaine 
Patternes  of  Cut-worke  .  .  .  also  sundry  sorts 
of  Spots  as  Elowers,  Birds,  and  fishes,  etc.,  and 
will  fitly  serve  to  be  wrought,  some  with  gould,  some 
with  silke,  and  some  with  crewell." 

Contemporary  with  stump-work  is  bead-work,  which 
was  frequently  used  to  ornament  the  curious  worked 
panels,  caskets,  mirror-frames,  lusk.-ts,  and  pnrs,_-s  <> 
the  period.  The  purses  were  made  of  knitted  thread 
on  which  beads  have  been  strung.  In  the  more 
solid  articles  beads  were  strung  and  laid  flat  on  the 
material  to  be  decorated  until  it  was  completely 
covered,  the-  effect  much  resembling  that  Ot  Italian 
bead   mosaic    (where   the    beads   are    pressed    into    a 
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thin  layer  of  some'adhesive  substance  like  the  real  of  the   Stuart    period,   the  designs  oi    which   include 

mosaii  *).     Sometimes,    instead    of   laying   the    beads  figures    int. ■mini    to    represent     royal    personam   -    01 

Hat    upon    the    foundation,   a    padding,   like    that   of  celebrities  of  other  kind-,  but  any  facial  likeness  to 

stump-work,  was  used  to  give  relief.     These  pictures  their    supposed    originals    is    in    must   cases    lacking 

in  beads  have  stood  the  test  of  time  fairly  satisfactorily  But   there   are   a  few  needlework   miniature   portraits 

tl„.j|.  colouring,  of  i  ourse,  being  imperishable.  which  are  excellent  likenesses.    Three  well-known  and 

Ii   is  very  usual  to  meet   with  panels,  caskets,  etc.,  interesting    specimens    worked    in    very   fine    twisted 
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silk,  in  flat  "  long  and  short  "  and  "  split  "  stitches, 
represent  Charles  I.:  and  a  fourth,  tin-  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  this  latter  a  medallion  on  the  cover  of 
a  copy  of  Bacons  Essays  (1625)  :  presented  by  the 
author  to  the  duke.  The  miniature  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  more  than  one 
of  Van    Dyck's   portraits  of  that    king;    but    "when 


B  ides  these' "artistic  needlework  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  that  rival  miniatures,  and  were  certainly 
stimulated  by  the  development  of  miniature  painting 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  there  exist  small  badges 
or  memorial  medallions '  representing  him,  worked 
entirely  with  his  own  hair  by  royalist  ladies  in 
needlepoint    lace-stitch.       One    ol    these    is    in    the 


MIRROR    SET     IN"     A     MOULDED 
THE    ORNAMENT    CONSISTS    Ol 


IDEN      FRAME     WITH     GILT 
U'l'l   [OUE     II    \T    AND    PADDED 


LORAL     AND     DIALER 
TUMP-WORK     EMBRI  >ll  ill 
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compared  with  the  actual  portraits  of  that  king,  the 
similarity  is  found  to  be  more  apparent  than  real," 
as  they  differ  widely  from  each  of  them.  One  of 
these  loyal  miniatures  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,!  and  was  formerly  in  the  Zouche  collection  ; 
the  second  and  almost  exactly  similar  miniature  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Head  ;  the  third,  unlike  the 
other  two,  and  smaller,  is  in  the  Wallace  collection. 

There  are  also  a  few  other  similar  needlework 
miniatures  of  Charles  I.  in  private  collections,  which 
have  been  exhibited. 

*  This  volume  of  Bacon's  Essays  is  bound  in  green  velvet 
with  an  embroidered  portrait  of  the  Duke  on  each  cover,  sur- 
rounded by  silver  filigree  work,  and  is  in  the  Bodleian. 

t  No.  S12,  1S91. 


possession  of  Lord  Llangattoek,  and  has  a  small 
bunch  of  the  king's  hair  tied  to  the  frame  of  the 
medallion.  A  similar  medallion  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Misses  Trevelyan. 

Burton,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  enumerates 
women's  works  as  "curious  needleworke,  cut-worke, 
spinning,  bone-lace  making,  with  other  pretty  devii  es 
to  adorn  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  stool-seats."  Of 
the  latter  'lass  ol  furniture  and  upholstery  embroi- 
deries, a  very  curious  list  is  given  in  the  will  of  I  lame 
Anne  Sherley  \  (1622-3),  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  design  of  her  work  is  typically  English,  all 
kinds  of  inappropriate    plants    and   vegetables — gilly 


\  Stemmala  Shirleiana,  by  F.  P.  Shirley. 
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flowers,  woodbines,   cucumbers,  cabbages,  hawthorns  I  he  time  of  James   I.  and  <  lharles   t.  was  the  era 

— I'm. lip  :   uimn   her  carp  ts,      while   hei  ol   great  ladies  who  were  skilled   in  embroidery,  and 

chairs  ar    ol     ilk  and  "  cruell "  needlework.  had   often    been   taught    by  a    tutor  on  that   subject. 

il   the  interest  attached  at  this  period  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her  Memoirs,  enumerates  among 

a. .ik  pi<  lures  is  an  intere  tins  portrait  in  the  the  eight   tutors  she  had  at   si  ven  years  of  age,  one 

\-i,mil;    :      CI       ry  of  Lady  K  ttj    Paulet,  attributed  for  needlework ;  while  Hannah  Senior,  about  i 

t,,    Dani  1    Mytens  thi    eldet    (d.    1656),   who  painted  period,  entered  the  service  of  the   Earl  of  Thomond 

I  ml  in  the  reigns  ol    fames   Land  Charles   I.  to   teach    his  daughters   the  use  of  the  needle,  with 


I  1AK     1  II  UK 
PATTERN     It 


OVER     nil      STUFFED    SEAT    Is     \     I'l I      CANVAS    WORKED, WITH     \    FL0RA1 

ICRED    WOOLS    IN      INI      MANSER    OF     CARPET  THE    BACK    01      III!      CHAIR    Is 

>wrin     \'.|.     l;l    \r,     INI       DATE      I649  VICTORIA     AND     ALBERT     MUSEUM 


She  is  painted  holding  in  her  left  hand  .1  picture  ol  the   salary  of  ,Ooo  a  year.     The    money,   however, 

in     Magdalen,  in  needlework.     The  English  Connois-  was  never  paid.     So  she  petitions  the  Priv)  Council 

st  ur  111  1111  nt inning  the  picture  gallery  writes  of  "  Lady  for  leave  to  sue  him. :    The  accounts  of  the  education 

Hetty    I'aulet,    .111    ingenious    lady    111    the    Duke    of  of   two    contemporaries,    Lad\    Fanshawe    and    Lady 

Holton's    family,    in    King    James    the    First's    reign,  Halkett,  so  close!)  correspond  that  we  may  consider 

drawn  in  a  dress  of  her  own  work,  full  length,"  1  whose  it  to  have  been  usually   bestowed  upon  young  ladies 

rtain  admirable  needlework  was  accepted  bv  in  the  time  of  Charles  1.     The  former     describes  her 

the  Universit)  in  convocation  July  9th,   [636.      Man)  own   as   including   "working  all   sorts  of  fine   works 

rses  written  in  her  honour  by  Cartwright  with  the  needle,  learning  French,  singing,  lute,  the 
and   '-ill'  is   ha\  ■  b     n  presi  rved. 


mall  '  "\  ■  '    wen    used  to  covei  1  up] 

Vol.  ii. .  So  *  MSS.   Uo   :.    :  : 


-.    1 ';.'.  11  ia    o/  Slate  Pa  1  /. .  vol.  'Kin  . 

12,  P.R.I  >. 

\mi.-.  Lady  Kanshawe,  1625  16S0.   1/.  >n,  11  0/   ii   . 
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virginals,  and  dancing."  Of  Lady  Halkett*  we  art- 
told  that  she  and  her  sister  •'had  masters  for  writing, 
speaking  French,  playing  on  the  lute  and  virginals. 
and  dancing,  and  a  gentlewoman  was  kept  for  teaching 
them  all  kinds  of  needlework." 

Nicholas  Ferrar's  establishment  at  Little  Gidding, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  "the  Arminian  Nunnery,"  as  its 
enemies  called  it,  has  been  credited  with  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  embroideries,  especially  embroidered 
books,  but  there  is  really  no  grounds  for  this  belief. 
Probably  the  belief  that  embroidered  books  were 
worked  at  Little  (lidding  rested  on  a  passage  in  the 
Worthies  of  England,  by  Fuller.  Fuller  says  about 
the  ladies  there  that  their  own  needles  were  employed 
in  learned  and  pious  work  to  "  binde  Bibles.''  This 
probably  only  refers  to  the  sewing  of  the  leaves  of  the 
books  upon  bands  of  the  back,  which  is  done  with 
needle  and  thread. 

The  interest  in  costume,  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  Fnglish  embroidery  of  the  seventeenth 
century  where  figures  are  introduced,  seems  inci  in- 
sistent with  the  habits  of  the  ladies  of  Little  Gidding, 
who  wore  "  black  stuff  all  of  one  pattern  and  always 
the  same." 

The  elaborate  stitches  used  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  embroidery  were  elaborately  named  and 
differentiated.  In  Taylor's  Needle  Excellency,  and  in 
Randle  Holme's  The  Schoolmisiris'  Terms  of  Art  for 
all  her  Ways  of  Sewing,1!  many  descriptive  terms  for 
various  stitches  are  used,  but  unfortunately  most  ot 
these  vm\  no  longer  be  identified. 


*  Anne,  Lady  Halkett,  1622-1699.     Autobiography  (Camden 
Society,  1S75).  t   The  Academy  of  Armory,  Book  III. 


Handle  Holme  gives  plat  stitch  and  single  plat 
Stitch,  Spanish  stitch,  tent  stitch  on  the  linger,  tent 
stitch  on  the  tent,  Irish  stitch,  gold  stitch,  back  stiti  h, 
Queen's  stitch,  satin  stitch,  fern  stitch,  new  stitch, 
whip  stitch,  laid  work,  fisher's  stitch,  finny  stitch,  rock 
work,  nett  work,  tent  work,  frost  work,  finger  work. 

"All  which  (he  adds) are  -  :v(  ral  sorts  and  manners 
of  work  wrought  by  the  Needle  with  silk  of  Natures, 
Furies,  YVyres,  etc.,  which  cannot  lie  described"; 
while  Taylor  enumerates  many  of  the  same  stitches, 
equally  without  explanation  or  definition  : — 

"  Fine  feme  stitch,  tinny  stitch,  new  stitch,  and  chain  stitch  ; 
Brave  bred  stitch,  fisher  stitch, ilrish  stitch,  and  Mueen  stitch  ; 
The  Spanish  stitch,  rosemary  stitch,  and  mouse  stitch  ; 
The  smarting  whip  stitch,  back  stitch,  and  the  cross  stitch." 

A  kind  of  metal  embroidery  now  known  as  purl 
is  very  probably  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  word 
was  applied  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  thread 
with  this  name  is  mentioned  in  several  places  as 
having  been  used  in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Fngland.  Furl  is  fine  copper  wire  closely  bound 
round  with  coloured  silk.  This  is  then  closely  coiled 
round  something  like  a  fine  knitting-needle,  then 
pushed  off  in  the  form  of  a  fine  coiled  tube.  Any 
coloured  silk  can  be  used  to  "  shade  "  the  copper 
wire.  Purl  is  always  cut  into  short  lengths  for  use  ; 
threaded  on  the  needle,  and  fastened  down  to  the 
ground  like  a  bead. 

Purl  flowers  are  sometimes  used  as  accessories  to 
a  design.      Sometimes  a  whole  piece  is  worked  in  it. 

Some  embroideries  of  the  late  seventeenth  century 
are  designed  upon  a  far  larger  scale.  These  hangings, 
bed-curtains,  and  valances  are  of  linen  of  a  mixed 
material  of  linen  and  cotton. 
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Editor  invites,    the    assistance   of    reaa 

III        CONNOISSEl  R      MAGAZINE    who   may   Ik     a 

impart  the  information  requii  d  by   Correspondents?^ 

I'nK  I  R  A  I  I     OF     LADY,    Al  I  RIHU  l'KI.)     I" 
Slk    Ji  ISHUA     ReYNOLI  iS. 

Deak  Sir, —In  reference  to  this,  and  judging  \>\ 
photo  ol  the  above  .is  reproduced  in  the  July 
Connoisseur  Maga  im.  page  199,  "Notes  and 
(Queries"  columns,  may  I  be  allowed  to  state  that 
u  Kinks  very  much  to  me  to  be  mure  after  the  work 
.il  Sir  Win.  Beechey  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

<  ".iit<1ii11n-.  Sir,  that  is  my  opinion  now  about  it, 
although  it  is.  of  course,  somewhat  rather  difficult 
to  sa)  this  without  first  seeing  the  painting  itself  and 
the  glazed  Hush  tints,  but  the  curves  and  lines, 
smoothness,  well  defined  outline,  and  features  so 
delicately  delineated,  surely  would  help  one  to  throw 
out  the  suggestion  now  made,  that  it  can  be  easih 
either  attributed  to,  or  probably  by,  Beechey;  but 
this,  no  doubt,  when  someone  lias  identified  the 
portrait,  will  be  much  easier  for  your  enquirer  to 
1  stablish   its  authenticity. 

Lawrence  and  Beeche\  painted  very  much  .Hike  about 
the  eyes,  eti  .,  and  were  both  followers  of  Reynolds. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir.  faithfully  yours, 

Geo.  S\  d.   Trai  i  . 


) 


Nelson  Mug. 
I  'i  \r  Sir,     1  am  sending   you  herewith  photos  ol 
a  nine,  which  you  may  possibly  deem  worth}  ol  i<  pro- 
duction in  The  Connoissi  i  r  Magazini  . 

The  mug  in  question  is  four  inches  high  and  ol 
very  soft  paste,  which  by  transmitted  light  has  a 
dirty  yellow  tinge.  The  glaze  is  thin,  and  has 
almost  a  grey  appearance.  The  handle  is  typically 
European  in  shape  and  also  in  decoration,  bul 
the  decoration  of  the  body  is  absolutel)  Oriental, 
not  only  in  style  and  colouring  and  enamelling, 
but  also  in  feeling  —  very  different  from,  say,  a 
piece  ol  Worcester  or  Iiow  decorated  in  the  Oriental 
taste. 

I  was  informed  at  the  British  Museum  that  the 
mug  is  a  most  unusual  specimen,  and  is  possibly 
Bow.  The  South  Kensington  authorities  tell  me 
that  the)  have  nothing  like  it.  nor  have  they  ever 
seen  anything  like  it,  and  can  only  conjecture  that 
the  mug  is  Bow  or  possiblj  Lowestoft.  A  sound 
expert  on  Oriental  porcelain  tells  me  that  the  mug 
is  unique  as  far  as  his  experience  goes,  and  suggests 
that  it   is  a   Bow  body  decorated   in  <  Ihina. 

Then:   is   another   very   interesting   point.      On   the 
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base  has  been  written  in  ink  an  inscription,  which  is 
partly  decipherable,  as  follows: — 

This 
Cup  Nelson  gave 
to 
E  .  .  ogney,  Esq"    (?  C< 

Used  by  Ea- 

(?  ham)  ...   in  drinking 
'ealth 
of  Friends. 

Believe  me  to  be,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  J.  Rutherford  Jones. 

Clock  by  Selwood. 
Mr.  Gauge  wishes  to  know  whether  the  fret  and 
dial  of  a  lantern  clock  by  "  William  Selwood,  Ye 
Mermaid  in  Eothbury,"  engraved  along  the  base  of 
fret  (Heraldic  fret  date  1630),  were  originally  bur- 
nished or  lacquered  brass,  or  plain  brass? 


Portrait  by  Gainsboi h. 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  steady  reader  of  The  Connois- 
seur Magazine,  I  herewith  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
you  if  you  know  anything  about  a  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Seeley,  Dr.  Burroughs  Sister,  attributed  to 
Gainsborough.  The  picture  measures  30  in.  by 
25  in.,  and  is  still  in  good  condition,  though  there 
are  some  cracks  in  the  paint.  The  lady  is  repre- 
sented in  a  white  dress,  with  a  red  or  pink  shawl 
over  the  left  shoulder,  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  dark 
background,  with  on  the  left  of  the  picture  some 
trees.  It  is  square,  but  framed  in  oval,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  canvas  there  has  been  put  a  slip  of,  I 
presume,  a  sale  catalogue,  bearing  in  English  the 
inscription — 

T.  Gainsborough,  R.A. 

87.     Portrait  of  Mrs.  Seeley,  Dr.  Burroughs  Sister, 

in   white  dress,   30  in.   by   25  in.,   in  an   oval. 

1  should  be  very  glad  if  you  or  one  of  your  readers 
could  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  known  either  about 
Mrs.  Seeley,  and  at  what  time  she  lived,  or  about  the 
painter,  and  the  origin  of  the  picture,  which  has  been 
sold  by  public  auction. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  Snel. 


Unidentified  Pain  i  ing. 
Dear  Sir,  I  suppose  'lie  unidentified  painting 
(J.  Sefton  Sewill)  in  "Notes  ami  Queries,"  p.  185, 
March,  1910,  to  be  the  work  ol  Gerbrand  van  den 
Eeckhout,  Dutch  painter.  Hi-' 1-7  1,  a  pupil  and 
imitator  of  Rembrandt,  at  Amsterdam. 
Obedientlv  yours, 

< '.    11.  ( '.   Flugi   van  Aspermont. 

Antique   Bronze. 

Dear  Sir, — Re  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  in 
the  August  number  of  The  (  Ionnoisseur  Magazine, 
you  illustrate  a  bronze,  and  say  "it  appears  to  be  a 
fine  antique,  evidently  intended  to  represent  Adonis." 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  bronze 
illustrated  is  a  copy  of  a  famous  bronze  in  the  Naples 
.\hb'.i.iiii--.i  very  well-known  bronze  from  Pompeii, 
of  the  usual  green  colour,  and  the  name,  I  think, 
"  Narcissus."  I  myself  have  one  of  the  copies,  which 
I  bought  in  Naples  for  a  few  shillings,  and,  therefore, 
I  think  it  will  be  better  if  you  prepare  your  corres- 
pondent for  disappointment  should  he  wish  to  dispose 
of  his  bronze,  for  hundreds  ol  copies  are  made  and 
sold  in  Naples  ever)  year,  and  unless  his  was  by  a 
very  famous  sculptor  it  would  fetch  very  little  indeed. 
Yours  truly, 

Ruth  M.  Bleai  kley. 

Antique  Bronze. 

Dear  Sir, — I  note  on  p.  200  of  the  August  Con- 
noisseur Magazine,  a  reply,  A  2,950  (Beyrout). 
The  photograph  of  the  bronze  shows  it  to  be  .1 
replica  of  the  original  in  the  Naples  Museum  found 
in  Pompeii,  representing  "  Narcissus." 

Copies  in  bronze  about  3  It.  9  in.  high  can  be 
obtained  in  Naples  for  about  /J.~  in  green  bronze, 
and  jt~S  10s.  in  black  bronze.  I  myself  have  one 
of  the  former,  and  the  detail  is  quite  as  perfeel  as 
the  original.  These  particulars  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  enquirer. 

I  am,   yours  very  faithfully, 

Mi  .p  w    1  »ai  n  in. 

Axtiiii.'i  Bronze. 
(In  the  photographs  sent  us  by  our  correspondent 
the  bronze  in  his  possession  appeared  to  be  too  fine 
to  be  an  ordinary  modern  copy  such  as  mentioned 
in  the  above  letters.  We  recognise,  however,  the 
great  difficulty  of  judging  by  photographs,  and  the 
opinion  expressed  by  our  expert  was  not  intended  to 
be  final.  —  Ed.) 
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William  Sadi.kr's  striking  chalk  drawing  of  John  in    the   spring    of    1783,    in    response  to    the 

as  the  Count  of  Narbonne,  on    of  the  latest  "I  a  number  of   the    young   tragedian's  Irish  friends 

and    most    desirable    additions    to  the  for  a  mezzotinto  portrait  of  him   in  a   favourite  char- 

John  Kcmble     Natjona]    OalJerj    ol    Ireland,    has    in-  acter.      Kemble  had   arranged  to  make  his   London 

.is  the  Count                        ,..                   ,                                            ,  ,    ,                  „              T              .         .                             oil 

...    ,               teresl    alike    lor    1  In-    connoisseur    and  debut    at    Dniry    Lane    in    tin-    ensuina    September, 

01  Narbonne  ' 

the  antiquary.     It  is  the  earliest  known  and    the    demand   for    the    portrait  came    b)    way  ol 

portrait  ol  a  great  tragedian  and  leader  ol  the  stage,  souvenir  of   his   Dublin  sojourn.     The  prime   movei 

the  closing  phases  ol  whose  probation  were  profitably  in  the  subscription  for  prints  was  doubtle   :i     ptaii 


spent     111     the 
i  ;  lital ;  and 

it  is  an   ■ 
example    of   the 

manship 
ol  .1  versati  le 
eighteenth  -  cen- 
tury .11  tist  1  on- 
•  e ruing  whom 
very  little  is 
known,  and  ol 
whose  work  so 
lew  specimens 
have  1  1  ime  down 
to  us.  I  h  son 
of  an  1  inglish  pro- 
ol  music 
residing  in 
I  lublin,  Sadler 
studied  at  West's 
fami  ius  ai  td  111 
and  in  process 
ol  1  un- 
known,   n 

trail    md 

llistoi  ical  painter. 

luil  :i     .1    icraper 
1  oti  nt . 

As       ..        II! 

dr;i  -.-.  in; 
exec  nt'  d 


1:1  mi;  1  1 
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I  eph  Mm,  the 
Master  ol  the 
I  torse  at  1  lublin 
'  'astle.  a  brilliant 
.iiii.iii-cii  ac  tor, 
«  hose  tragedy  ol 
"Tl  <  'ount  ol 
Narbonne  "(after 
seeing  the  light  at 
( lovent  ( harden  i 
bad      been     pro- 

duc  ed  at  Smock 
Alley,  on  Dec  em- 
ber 14th.  1  ~S  1, 
with  Kemble  in 
the  title  charac- 
ter. I  ephs oil's 
play  bad  proved 
pi  ipular  with  the 
1  lublin  audience, 
and  was  revived 
precisely  at  the 
period  the  chalk 
drawing  was 
exec  ute. 1.  I  H 
the  mezzotint 
scraped  by  Sadler 
after  his  own 
work,  and  pub- 
lished by  Wil- 
liam Allen,  of 
88,  Dam     Stl    ■ 

Dublin,    only 


Notes 


three  examples  are 
known,  "tic  before  and 
two  after  letters.  The 
latter  are  now  in  the 
Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum,  and 
were  probably  the  two 
sold  at  the  Challoner 
Smith  sale  for  £6  15s. 
and  £1  1  os.,  or.  taken 
together,  some  ^16  less 
than  they  had  cost  the 
compiler  of  the  great 
pioneer  book  on  British 
Mezzotints.— W.    I.   I.. 


Our   illustrations  re- 
present sonic  fine  speci- 

1  '  (.ATE-LEGGED     TABLE 

mens  of 

A  Sct  °  Jacobean  oak.     The  gracefulness  shown 

r       ■  in  the  design  of  the  two  chairs,  and  the 

furniture 

well-balanced   proportion  of  the  table, 

are  noteworthy.  The  set  from  which  they  are  taken 
consists  of  the  gate-legged  table,  the  armchair,  and 
six  high-backed  chairs.  While  individual  chairs  of  the 
period  are  usual,  sets  are  seldom  seen,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  describe  this 
particular  set  as  unique. 

(  (riginally  in  a  castle  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where 
they  furnished  the  quarters  of  the  commander  of  the 
Harrison,  they  have  remained  ever  since  in  the  same 
family,  and  thus  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  present 
owner  without  suffering  the 
vicissitudes  which  commonly 
await  articles  of  the  kind. 
To  this  may  be  ascribed  their 
remarkably  good  state  of 
preservation.  An  inspection 
of  the  illustrations  shows  that 
in  the  high-backed  chair  the 
semicircular  ornament  at  the 
top  of  the  back,  correspond- 
ing to  a  similar  device  under 
the  seat  between  the  front 
legs,  is  missing.  The  arm- 
chair has  two  small  breaks 
in  the  inside  of  its  beautifully 
finished  top.  To  these  flaws 
may  be  added  the  fact   that 

sheer  lapse  of  time  has  worn  down  the  small  knobs 
in  which  the  legs  of  the  chairs,  like  those  of  the  table, 
ended.  With  the  exception  of  these  slight  tributes 
to    the    passing    years,    the    set    is   as    it    was   upwards 


Mr.  Charles 
Butler 


AND     ARMCHAN- 


HIGH-BACKED    CHAIR    AND    ARMCHAIR 


ol   two  ci'  ntui 

first  hit  1  In 
workshop  of  the  skilful 
artist  who  designed  it. 
— H.    K.   M. 

Wi  regret  to  announce 

tin/  if-ath  ot  Mr.  Charles 
B  U  1 1  e  r , 
w  h  i  C  h 
t  o  0  k 
place  on  June  29th  at 
his  1  ountry  residence, 
Warren  Wood,  near  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Butler,  who 
was  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  and  had  been  in 
declining  health  for 
several  months,  was  well 
known  as  the  owner  of  one  of  the  best  chosen  col- 
lections of  pictures  by  Old  Masters  in  this  country. 
Until  quite  recent  times  he  had  taken  great  pleasure 
111  showing  his  pictures  to  his  friends,  and  the  col- 
lection was  easily  accessible  to  the  serious  student, 
while  foreign  critics  on  a  visit  to  London  invariably 
made  a  point  of  inspecting  his  house  in  Connaught 
Place. 

Mr.  Butler,  who  was  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted, 
courteous,  unassuming  and  old-fashioned  of  men,  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  a  familiar  figure  in  the  sale-room 
and  at  public  exhibitions,  and  until  three  years  ago 
was  a  regular  visitor  to  the 
National  ( lallery.  In  1S80 
he  for  the  first  time  lent 
pictures  to  the  Old  Masters 
Exhibitions  at  Burlington 
House,  while  in  1SS4  he 
contributed  nineteen  paint- 
ings, and  in  1894  twenty. 
Although  he  owned  pictures 
of  all  schools,  the  strength 
of  the  collection  lay  in  its 
line  examples  of  the  primi- 
tive Italians,  more  especially 
of  the  Florentine  School. 
Some  of  these  Mr.  Butler 
acquired  during  his  frequent 
visits  to  Italy.  He  purchased 
eight  pictures  at  the  Alex- 
ander Barker  sale  in  June. 
1879,  for  what  would  now  be  considered  ridiculously 
small  sums.  A  Portrait  of  a  Youth  Flavin- a  Guitar, 
by  Bacchiacca,  which  figured  in  the  same  sale,  was 
shortly  afterwards  acquired  by  Mr.  Butler,  from  whom 


The    ( 'onnoisseur 


it  in  qui!  rei  ni  times  passed  into  another  private 
i  oil  i  tion  in  1  lertfordshire. 

II-  lent  twenty-nine  pictures  to  the  Exhibition  ol 
Earh  Italian  Art  held  at  the  New  Galler)  in  1893, 
one  .'i  thi  I"  it  pii  ture  ;  th<  n  en  being  the 
St.    Cat     ■   ■.  ■      •     '  Rule    to   tlu' 

.  .  {  ( >rdei  oj  St.  Dominic,  by  Co  imo 

Rosselli.  Eight  pictures  from  this  collection  figured 
in  the  Tudor  Exhibition  of  1890,  and  .1  Bookoj  I  loan, 


Silver  Punch 
Bowl 


(  onnoisseurs  ol  silver  work  will  appreciate  the  fine 
example  of  Russian  art  shown  in  the  reduced  photo- 
graph (iii  this  page.  It  is  a  pun.  h  bi  iwl 
presented  b)  the  Tsar  to  Mr.  R.  J. 
Barrett,  author  ol  Russia's  New  Era, 
Canada's  Century,  .1  series  ol  articles  on  Mexico's 
Resources  and  Industries,  and  other  works  of  ei  onomic 
value.  Specimens  ol  Russian  achievements  in  the 
phase  "I  art  here  exemplified  are  rare  in  tins  1  ountry, 


SILVER      PUNCH 

whii  h  at  one  time  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  included  in  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart  Exhibition 
m  the  pi'i  vii  nis  year. 

The  catholicity  of  his  taste   is  exemplified  by  his 
purchase   ol    an   excellent   Departure  of  Lot  and  his 
Family  from   Sodom,    b)    Rubens,  at   the    Blenheim 
sale  in  r886  for  ,{,1.1142    10s.,  and  by  his  owning  the 
'    Proserpine,  and  Fiammetta,  by  Rossetti. 
Mr.  I'.utlei   once  told  the  writer  of  these  lines  that 
lie  1  ould  have  pun  hased  for  ,{5°  t'1'-'  Assumption  of 
the    Virgin,    which    was    acquired    bv    the    Duke    of 
1  .'.  ale  m  1 882  it  was  bought  by  the 

National  ('.alien  for  ,{4,777  10s.,  alter  a  fierce  com- 
petition with  the  authorities  ol  the  Louvre  Museum. 
This  large  panel,  which  is  still  catalogued  at  Trafalgar 
Square  under  the  name  of  Botticelli,  is  now  regarded 
by    European   critic;  Inane   in   the   main   from   the 

hand  of  I  ram    -•  0  Bottii  ini.      M.   W.    B. 


and  almost  unique  interest  attaches  to  the  magnificent 
royal  gift  with  which  Mr.  Barrett's  endeavours  to  dispel 
prejudices  and  refute  misrepresentations  concerning 
Russia  have  been  rewarded.  The  Circassian  design 
is  hold,  vivid,  and  distinctive:  the  execution  [of  the 
work  is  indeed  a  revelation  of  Russia's  fine  artistry. 

THE  bowl  illustrated  was  made  to  order  by  Wedg- 
wood  lor  John  Durand,  of  Woodcote  Lodge,  Surrey, 
in  1 7')'',  bearing  date  1796,  and 
initials  J.  1  I.,  and  present..!'!.,  the 
Carshalton  C.  C.  of  that  date.  (  »nl) 
two  ceramic  representations  of  1  rii  ket  in  the  eighteenth 
century  are  said  to  be  known,  and  this  is  one  ol  them. 
The  medallion  on  the  inside  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if 
not  the  earliest,  representations  of  the  game,  six  stumps 
being  used.  The  bowl  is  1  t  in.  in  diameter  and  4.^  in. 
high.    It  lias  an  inner  bonier  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes, 


The  Carshalton 
Cricket  Bowl 
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THE      CARSHALTON      CRICKET      BOWL 


~^fei3?2* 


MEDALLION      INSIDE      THE      CARSHALTON      CRICKET      BOWL 
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and  on  the  outside  thre  :  groups  o  rid  fruits.  the  English  sampler  we  are  accustomed  to  see  as  the 

I    ,  xv     into  the  possi      o  r  ol  the  owner  work  of  ourgrand thi  i 

in  the  sixties,  and  was  obtaim  •!  from  .1  relative  of  the  ["his  example  is  a  vi  ritable  pattern  ■  loth  and  no- 

,..,:       Hi      .  Carshalton,  ai  thing  else,  for  it  has  none  of  the  quaint   primness  in 


Old  Chai 


1  lub    held   its 
I    dinners. 
The    bi 

.    By- 
and    U'atei 
and   31. 


I'm-  fine  old  1  hail  is 
if  English  lacquer,  and 
the  seat  is 
3  I  the 
1 11  iginal  caning.     It  1--  not 

easi    to  find    1  ealh    I 

specimens  ol   lacquer,    as 
hior  for  it  did  not 
1 1]     11  in  England  till  the 
I  iys  ol  William  and 
Man  ,  and   its   populai  itj , 
fi  ir  artii  les  ol  furniture,  did 
not    last     for    more    than 
ball    ,i    centurj .      I  Mn  ing 
that  time  lacquered  work 
was  exported  1  hiefl)   from 
1 1  inking  and  h'oui  how,  at 
in st  in  small   piei  es  or  in 
panels  suitable   for    using 
in  the  making  1  il  1  abinets, 
screens,  or  1  loi  ks.     Eater 
nterprising    cabinet- 
makers sent  out  the  frame- 
work,   for    instance,  of   .1 
table  or  long  clock,  and 
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1  1 1,1 11  gem  ent  of  t  h  e 
ititi  hi  s,  the  orderly  group 
ing  mi  border  patterns, 
alternating  « ith  alphabets 
un<l  numerals,  which  we 
look  lor  in  a  typical 
English  sampli  1  ;  m  n  is 
there  any  01  na  111  en  ta  I 
work  done  for  the  sake  of 
beautifj  ing  the  cloth, 
which  lends  so  much 
i  harm  to  mi  isl  samplers, 
["rue,  it  1^  hi  taii)'  r  a  late 
date,  1 850,  when  samplers 
had  become  ol  degradi  d 
form,  for  fine  stitching  and 
oi.lrn, I  pattern  weri  on 
the  down  grade,  and  that 
veritable  reign  ol  terror — 
tlir  reign  of  Berlin  wool- 
work—  was  beginning. 

When  we  havead\  ersely 
criticised  the  arra  n  g  e- 
ment,  there  is  no  further 
complaint  to  be  made,  for 
si  mn  ol  the  drawn  thread- 
work  is  good,  and  its  us-' 
as  a  diapered  background 
for  a  bold  pattern  is 
sin  1  essful.  The  corner 
groups  worked  111  satin- 
stitch  ami  in  1  n  iss-stiti  li 
respectively  are  also  gi  11  id, 


tins   was  treated   in  the   East,  and  returned  with    its  and  the  darned  network,  effective  with  the  designs  of 

surface  lacquered.  conventionalised  floral  forms.     As  in  all  Spanish  and 

Km    the   clevei     Dutch    traders,   finding    they    very  Portuguese    samplers,    the    colouring  is  striking,   and 

readily  disposed  of  lacquered  wares,  brought  over  to  though    more    blatant    than    is    in    accordance   with 

Holland  craftsmen  who  taught  Dutch  workers  the  art,  English  taste,  it  is  extremely  effective, 
and  thus  expenses  ol  carriage  and  pai  king  were  saved. 


to  sa\    nothing  ol  the  time  01  1  upied  by  the  old  sailing 
in    the    journey  to   the   East  and  back  again 
when   the   work    was  done. 

'  wa  1  m., II  bod;  ol  lacquer  workers  in  South 
Wales  who  supplied  English  examples.  It  is  probable 
1  haii  was  made  and  lacquered  there  ;  the 
1  abriol  I,  «  ;,  ,  lub  f,  t,  and  cun  .  ttet<  1  board  an 
all  interesting 
Portuguese    Sampler 


(ii    women  artists,   Marie   Louise   Elizabeth   Vigee 
Le    I'linn   has    perhaps    attained    the    most    enduring 
title  to  distinction.     In  her  work  she 
Our  Plates        gives  free  play  to  her  feminine  instincts, 
and   thus   her   portraits   of   women   and 
young    girls    are    intimate    revelations    of    feminine 
,  harai  ter    such    as    few    artists    of   the    opposite    sex 
can  hope  to  emulate.     The    Louvre  is   fortunate  in 
possessing    several    of    her    works    especially   distin- 
lin    samplei   shown  in  the  illustration  is  of  Portu-         guished  by  this  characteristic:    among  these  are  the 
in,  and  <    rtainly  has  little  in  common  with         two    well-known    portraits    ol     the    artist    and    her 
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daughter,  which  will  be  enduring  types  of  mother- 
hood for  all  time.  Equally  charming  is  the  portrait 
of  Madame  Mole-Raymond,  reproduced  on  the  i  ovei 
of  this  number,  in  which  the  joyous  and  innocent 
abandon  of  a  young  woman  but  lately  emerged  from 


Edith  Henniker  in  hi  i   "  Not  ;  on   I  our   Portraits  by 
Romney  '  contained    in   I  number :   while 

an   article  on  Turner,    whose   well-known   pii     i 
Hastings  forms  the  last  of  the  coloured   illusti 
will  be  found  in  "Current  Art  Notes. 


PORTUGUESE      sampler      DATED      ISJO 

girlhood  are  realised  with  an  appreciative  insight  only 
to  be  possessed  by  a  woman.     At  the   Louvre,  too, 

is  to  be  seen  La  Dame  des  Bergers,  one  of  the  finest 
works  ot  |ean  Baptiste  Camille  Corot.  As  a  painter 
of  pastoral  landscape  seen  under  the  tender  effects 
of  moonlight,  twilight,  and  dawn,  Corot  is  an  unsur- 
passed master,  but  few  realise  how  great  he  was  as 
a  figure  painter.  Yet  this  picture,  as  indeed  do  the 
majority  of  his  works,  owes  much  ot  its  charm  to  the 
introduction  of  the  human  element  always  perfectly 
expressed,  and  m  complete  unison  with  its  sur- 
roundings. Without  this  a  note  would  be  wanting 
whose  absence  would  mar  the  completeness  of  the 
harmonv.  Versailles  contains  the  portrait  of  Madame 
Beanjolais,  by  Jean  Man:  Nattier,  a  typical  exampli 
of  the  painter.  The  portrait  of  <  laptain  (afterwards 
Admiral)  William    Bentinck,  was  described  by  Miss 
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blue,   2>>  in.  by  24  in.,  sold  for  500  gns.      hi. 
suggested   that    this    portrait    is    b\    Thomas    Murray,   .1 
Scotch  artist,  who  died  in    [724,  in   which  case  ii  cannot 
be  .1  portrait   of   Peg    Woffington,    seeing   thai 
onl;  two  years  old  when  Murra;  died. 

I  lie   honours  ..I  the  da;   i    ;ale   fell   to    |ohn    II" 
whose    beautiful    Portrait  oj    Miss    Matilda    Fei 
peasant  costume,  with    pink    shawl    over  her   sho 


and     pictures    b;    old  large  hat  tied  with  a  pink  bow  undei    liei   chin,  pi 

masters.       The     more  hurdy-gurdy,  sold  for  7,550  gns.  ;    in    1896    th 

noteworth;  pi.  lures  in  which  measures  30  in.  b;   25  in.,  was  acquired  for  ,£1,550. 

tin  »ale  were  described  l»..  Lawrence  portraits   were:  Master   Thoma 

.1-    "the    property    of  in  dark  coat,  white  vest  and  brown  trousers,  reclin 

.1  gentleman  who  has  given  up  his  count;    residence  ,1   bank,   56  in.   by  45    in.,    1,000  gns.,  and  a  replica  of 

111  other  words,  of  Mr.  K.  \V.  Hudson.      Hie   se .1   lot  the  Windsor   Castle    Portrait  of  Cardinal   Gonsalvi,   in 

m    this    propert;    was    .1    magnificent    portrait    by    (',,1111-.-  crimson    rubes,   seated   in   .\n    arm.  hair,   holding    In-   .  .tp 

borough  of  Signor  Raphael    Franco,  in  yellow  coat,  vest         and    - e    papers    in    Ins    right    hand,  92  in.  b;    59  in., 

.in.l  breeches,  with  lace  stock,  frills  and   powdered   hair,  850  gns.     A  Reynolds  Portrait  0/   Lady  Jane  Bathurst, 

seated  at  .1  table  on  whi.  Ii  is  .1  letter  addressed,  "  Signor  111  pink  dress  with  black  la.  e  shawl,  and  black  and  white 


Raphael  Franco,"  .1  distant  view  of  St.  Paul's  on  the 
■  invas  60  in.  b;  58  in.  This  portrait  was  111  the 
Egrcmonl  sale  of  1892,  when  it  realised  840  gns.  ;  it  has 
passed  through  one  or  two  hands  since  then,  and  now 
reached     the    extraordinary    sum    of    6,200    gns.,    being 

l based  b;   Mr.  Duke,  the  American  tobai  .  o  magnate. 

Since  the  identit;  of  Signor  Raphael  Franco  has 
occasioned  much  speculation,  it  ma;  be  here  mentioned 
that  he  was  .111  eminent  city  merchant,  in  partnership 
with   two  relatives  at    106,    Fen.  bun  Ii    Street,  where  the 

,ubjei  t  of  1  lainsb ugh's  portrait  died  on  N'ovcmber  8th, 

1781,    .1     year    or    so    after    the    picture     was    painted. 

Mr,    .,1.  ig    h  is   .lis.  overed    in    a    newspapei    of    1786   a 

to  a   whole-length  portrait   b;    the  same   artist 

..I    Mrs.    I  ram  ...   with    the   an,   "  I  he    [uno   ail    oi 


cap,  29  111.  by  24  in.,  750  gns. ;  and  two  by  G.  I 
the    whole-length    life-size    Portrait    of   Mrs.     Yates    as 
"lh.'    Tragic    Muse,"   in    light    bin.-    dress    with    yellow 
sash,  92  in.  by  58  in.,  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists, 
1771,  ami  engraved  by  Valentine  Green  in  1772,  650  gns. 

this  was  sold  in  1S24  for  £10,  and  111  1897  foi 
405  gns.;  .md  a  Portrait  0/  Captain  H.  C.  Cotton,  in 
dark  brown  coat  with  white  stock,  10  in.  by  25  in., 
700  gns. 

I'oui  family  portraits  b;  J.  Hoppnei  were  the  propert; 
..I"  the  Earl  of  Morton,  Dalmahoy.  Edward,  First  I  xrl 
of  Harewood,  in  dark  coal  with   brass  buttons,  30  in.  by 

2;  in,.  gns.;  Edward  Viscount  Lascelles,  elder  son 

of   the    foregoing,    in    red    coat    trimmed    with    fur.    and 
yellow    vest,    56  111.   by  2,S   in.,  [,580  gns.  ;  Lady  /■'/•  »av. 


ih.   01  iginal  1-  admirabl;  hit  ..11,  '  but  I"  yond  this  nothing  Douglas,  elder  daughter  of  the  first   Karl   of  Harewood, 

of  the  picture.  and  wife  of  the   Hon.  John   Douglas,  in  white  dress  and 

I'he     , propert;    also    included    lour   other    works  fichu,  pink  sash,  and   pink   ribbon   in  her  hair,  30  in.   b; 

ascribed   to  Gainsborough      The  Pea                ■     aw I\  25    in.,    i,Soogns.;    and    Bridget,    Countess    oj    Morton, 

with     numerous    figures,    54     in.    b;    7,    in.,  .laughter  of  Sir   [ohn   Hcathcote,   in  black  cape  o  ei    ,. 

>-ait  of  Dr.  William  Dodd,  the ■celebrated  pink    and    white    dress,  powdered    hair,   large   mob    cap, 

divine  and   author,  who  was  hanged   foi    forgery,  in  dark  30  in.  by  25  in.,   1,200  gns.     The   Earl  of  Perth   senl   In, 

d I    ..on        th    white    bands,    2S    in.    by    24    in.,  tine   Raeburn   portrait  of  General  Andrew  John   Drum- 

177'..  i'"1  gns.:    Portrait  of  A\  mond,    ..i   Strathallan,    in    scarlet    uniform    with     purple 

.In.     ...ii    with    whiti     stock,    2;-:    in.    In     23    iii.    painted  facings,    30    in.    by    25    in.,     580    gns.;    ami    among    Mr. 

:    .m.l    Kingston    Lacy,     35     in.  Sholto   Montgomer;    Cay's    famil;    portraits    there    were 

b       ,1                                  A    pi. lure    catalogued    a.    b;  tine.-    In     Raeburn,    Robert    Hodshon    Cay,   of    North 

irth,   and    as   re] tii   .    P       Woffington,   in  Charlton,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  50  in.  by  40  in., 

th  blue  bows,  straw  hat  lined  with  1,650    gns.;    Mrs.    fo/in    Cay,    ne'e    Frances    Hodshon, 
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mother  of  fudge  Cay,   in  brown   dress   with  white   fichu 
and  yellow  shawl,  seated  in  a  red  chah    holding  a  1 k, 

3;  in.  by  27  in.,  2,000  gns.  :  and  Mrs.  Liddell,  ne'e  Jane 
Hobbuck,  mother-in-law  of  Judge  Cay,  in  white  dress 
with  yellow  sash  and  black  shawl,  30  in.  by  25  in., 
1,200  gns.  -these  three  portraits  were  lent  to  the  Raeburn 
Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  in  1876;  two  portraits  by  Sir 
I.  Watson  Gordon,  John  Cay,  in  green  coat  and  yellow 
vest,  50  111.  by  40  in.,  290  gns.  ;  and  Mrs.  Cay,  ne'e  Emily 
Bullock,  wife  of  John  Cay,  in  red  dress  with  white  lawn 
sleeves,  30  in.  by  25  in.,  500  :411s.;  and  J.  Smibert, 
Portrait  of  Robert  Cay.  in  yellow  gown  with  white  stoi  k, 
30  in.  by  25  111.,  180  411s.  The  "property  of  .1  lad) 
included  a  portrait  by  F.  1  'otes.  Mi  v.  M,i,  rae,  ne'e  Ro<  he, 
in  white  dress  with  blue  sash  and  bow,  leaning  her  arm 
on  a  pedestal,  47  in.  by  39  in.,  1,720  gns. 

From  miscellaneous  sources  there  were:  V .  '  otes, 
Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  white  and 
pink  dress,  49  in.  by  39  in.,  230  gns.  ;  J.  Russell, 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Snow,  ne'e  Adria  Hutchinson,  111  blue 
dies,  with  gold  waistband,  24  in.  by  iS  in.,  1S01,  in 
pastel.  145  gns.;  Judith  Leyster,  Portrait  of  a  Boy,  111 
brown  dress  and  large  hat,  holding  a  kitten,  his  young 
sister  in  dark  dress  pulling  the  kitten's  tail,  on  panel 
23  in.  by  Mi  111..  720  gns.  ;  J.  Crome,  View  on  tiic  River 
at  Thorpe,  with  buildings  and  trees,  on  panel  14  in.  by 
19  ins.,  385  gns.  ;  two  by  S.  van  Ruysdael-  River  Scene, 
with  barges  unloading,  panel  20  in.  by  30  in.,  330  gns., 
and  a  Frozen  River  Scene,  with  booth,  sledges,  cavaliers 
and  ladies,  28  ill.  by  42  in.,  signed  with  initials  and 
dated  1653,  1,080  gns.:  this  is  the  English  record  price 
for  a  work  by  this  artist.  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Venus  Dis- 
arming Cupid,  49  in.  by  39  in.,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi 
in  1 784,  200  gns.;  I>.  Teniers.  Peasant  Playing  a 
Fiddle,  on  panel  7  in.  by  9  111..  170  gns.;  R.  Wilson, 
Lake  Scene  with  a  Castle  on  a  Hill,  y>  in.  by  47  111., 
240  gns.;  ('..  f.  Xavery,  a  pair  of  Fetes  Champetres,  on 
panel,  21  111.  by  Hi  in..  1 73 1 ,  180  gns.;  A.  Canaletto, 
'Phe  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark's  and  a  /  'lew  of  I'enice.  with 
numerous  gondolas,  a  pair,  21  in.  by  30  in..  900  gns.; 
A.  Ostade,  Frozen  River  Scene,  with  numerous  figures, 
on  panel  15  in.  by  19  in.,  600  gns.;  Xicolaes  Elias, 
Portrait  0/  a  Lady,  in  rich  black  and  red  dress  with 
large  ruff,  on  panel  22  in.  by  18  in.,  135  gns.  ;  < ',.  Terburg, 
Portrait  of  a  Patch  Officer,  in  breastplate  and  brown 
tunic,  44  111.  by  35  in.,  270  gns.;  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Amsinck,  ne'e  Still,  in  white  dress 
with  a  turban,  30  in.  by  25  in.,  350  gns.;  J.  Hoppner, 
Portrait  of  Sir  Soulden  Lawrence,  Judge  of  the  King  3 
bench  ami  of  the  Common  Pleas,  111  gown  with  white 
bands,  411  in.  by  39  in.,  engraved  by  C.  Turner,  290 
gns.  ;  and  Jan  Steen,  Twelfth  Night,  25  111.  by  30  in., 
one  of  many  versions,  1,250  gns. 

The  total  of  the  day's  sale  amounted  to  about  ,£47,000. 

tin  Friday,  July  15th.  Messrs.  Christie',  sale  of  modern 
pictures  and  water-colour  drawings  comprised  the  pro- 
perties of  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Hurst,  of  Cadogan  Place, 
S.W.,  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Moxon,  of  Edinburgh,  and  from 
other  sources.  Mr.  Hurst's  pictures  included  two  by 
K.  !>e   Blaas,  Le  Bouquet  de  Dimanche,  41  in.  by  25  in., 


1891,  125  gns.,  and  ./  Venetian  Flower-seller,  43  in.  by 
27  in..  1S88,  100  gns.  ;  L.  Deutsch,   T/n   Hour  of  Prayer, 

panel,  19  in.  by  12  in.,  1893,  104  gns.;  and  K.  \\  <  ;  e, 
The  Carpet-seller,  ('aire,  panel,  31  in.  by  23  in.,  1891, 
115  gns.  From  other  sources  then  were;  II.  Fantin 
Latour,  Roses  in  a  Glass,  11  in.  b)  8  in.  1872,  115  gns.; 
Laslett  J.  Pott,  The  Court  01  Queen  Eli  abeth,  35  in.  by 
56  in.,  135  gns.;  J.  Maris,  River  Scene,  with  wooden 
bridge  and  trees,  17  m.  b\  23  in.,  290  gns. ;  J.  G.  Vibert, 
Malade  Lmaginaire,  panel,  30  in.  by  40  in.,  400  gns.  ; 
J.  P..  C.  Corot,  Italian  Landscape,  with  a  bullocl 
and  figures,  18  in.  by  27  in.,  presented  by  the  artist  to 
M.  Farge,  190  gns.;  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  The  Siesta, 
panel,  6  in.  by  iS  111.,  1873,  290  gns.;  Sir  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  Her  Idol,  20  in.  by  37  in..  480  gns.  ;  and 
Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  P/'ie  Tree  of  Forgiveness,  75  in.  by 
42  in..  1S82,  450  gns.  1  in  tiie  following  Monday  (July 
18th)  Messrs.  Christie  sold  drawings  by  old  masters  from 
the  collection  of  the  late  < '.  E.  Vertue,  and  pictures  and 
drawings  from  other  sources.  The  drawings  included: 
L.  Cranach,  A    Tournament  Scene,   Indian   ink,  7  in.  by 

II  in.,  155  gns.  ;  A.  Dtirer,  A  Faun,  sepia  heightened 
with  white  and  n-Ci  wash,  S  in.  b\  II  111.,  1 80  gns.  ;  and 
Ian  Steen,  Travelling  Musicians  and  Figures  bet  ore  an 
Inn.  sepia,  pen  and  ink,  11  111.  by  15  in.,  12;  gns.  The 
few  pictures  included:  Robert,  Building,  seen  under  an 
Archway,  24  in.  by  30  in.,  210  gns.;  1..  L.  Boilly,  Girl 
with  a  Birdcage,  oval,  19  in.  by  14  111.,  360  gns.  ;  and 
Charles  M.  A.  Challes  (1718-1778),  Dancer  in  rich  dress 
with   powdered  hair,  in  a  garden,  12  in.  by  9  in.,   360  gns. 

this  was  catalogued  as  by  11.  Fragonard.  Messrs. 
Christie's  last  picture  sale  of  the  season  (Julv  22nd) 
included:  Ruysdael,  River  Scene  with  waterfall,  47  in. 
by  40  in.,  255  gns.  ;  a  drawing  by  Holbein.  Head  of  the 
Artist,  14  in.  by  11  in..  195  gns.;  H.  Wyatt,  Portraits 
of  the  two  Children  of  J .  Farquhar  Fraser  111  white- 
dresses,  playing  with  a  kitten,  50  in.  by  38  in.,  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  1834,  120  gns.  ;  ( .'.  [anssens, 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Shirley  Rivers  in  pink  and  white 
slashed  dies,,  large  ruff,  panel,  28  in.  bj  23  in.,  1623, 
260  gns. ;  and  J.  S.  t'liardin.  Interior  of  a  Larder,  41  in. 
by  32  in.,   1774,  320  gns. 

As  usual  the  London  season  ended  with  |ulv,  and 
during  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  the  am  tioneers  were 
kept  busily  occupied. 
Man\  thousands  oi 
volumes  were  disposed 
ot,  and  prii  es  fn- 
il  11  e  n  t  I  y  ruled  very 
high.  This  is  always 
the  case  ;  it  seem  s 
a,  though,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  or 
perhaps  fi  ir  m  1  1  eason, 
but  merely  as  a  matter 
of  tradition,  tin-  <  lose  of  the  season  is  regarded  as  being 
it,  height,  owneis  ot  hlnai. '.  apparently  being  afraid 
that  they  will  be  too  late  unless  the)  can  manage  to  

III  at  the  latest  moment  with  the  tide  which  seems  to  flow 
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h         perhaps  for   this   cause   that   Jul)    is  'and  what  is  most  noticeable  of  all,  an  original  B 

ven    bus)    month    in   the  auction    ms,   bul  Grotesque  Alphabet,  pi  sing    -  i   letters  and  6  leaves 

before  dealing  with  the  sales  which  took   place  then  it   is  of   ribbon    letters,   the    letter    A   dated    1 4'  >4-   the   whole 

to  go   back  a  few  days  and  i d  events  from  mounted     upon     thick     new     paper,    small    410.        1,520 

thi    point  at  which  the)  were  left  in  the  last  article.     The  Block-books   are,   as   the    name   suggests,   printed   from 

librar;    ol    Mi     I    Gardinct     M            ■■      n    Sotheb;   :   on  engraved  wooden  blocks,  one  block  generalb     erving   for 

t  and  two   following   days,  had   been  excellently  an  entire  page       l'he\   iven    produced   in  large  numbers 

formed,  and  man\    goo                         1I1      ks   changed  in    '  entral    Europe,   chief!)    in    Germany  and    Holland, 

hands,  though  the  sums  realised  were  not  high.      Most  ol  during  the  years  whic  h   immediately  preceded    the   inven- 


tln  in  ill--  <  bi  en  notii  1  d  before  in  this  1  olumn,  and  « ill 
be  immi  diati  I.  rei  ognised,  but  .it  the  ri  ik  of  a  1  h  irgi  ol 
repetition  .1  few  "I  the  most  important  ma\  1"'  referred  to. 
1  he  ,1     \vi  re    Surtees's   Ana  1  .         'funting    Fu  Id, 

unopened  1  op\   in  tin   01  ig.  1  1.    ;    The 

-        1  ■   ■  tin  r    132   \i.l~., 

,    ,  ,     .1     ;l      .    1  'arlyh   -    I!  ,'...;  ;  vols.,  [869  ,  1. 
i  ;     1,,        hf.  cf.    gt     :     Les,    Uiuvres  de    Molii-re, 


tion  ol   1 ting   from    movable  types.     Onh  om 

the   paper  was  printed  on,  two  blank   sides  being   after- 
wards pasted   together. 

Several   Americana  and  other  works  ol 
sold    b\     Messrs.    Hodgson    A    Co.    on    June    2 
following  days,  e.  gr.,  A   Relation  oj  Maryland,  bound 
up    with    five   other    works    in    one    volume,    4!".    1635, 
/  |i      contemp.    sheep,    the    map    missing,    as    usual    ; 


11  Mils.,  1773,  with  the  "    t.n  "  leaves  6  1  67  and   80-81   111  An  Impartial  History  of  the    War  in  America,    1780, 

the    first    volume,   ,£34   10s.   (contemp.    I-Tcnch   cf    ;  the  8vo,    £io    old    cf.    ;   a    cops    of    the  original   edition   of 

scarce    first    edition  of   Scott       Wa        ey,  3   vol    .    1S14,  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  162 1,  sm.  4to,  £24  10s. 

£1$   15s.    hf.  roan,  the  half-titles  missing    ;  Gay  1  Fables,  cf    ;  Chaucer's   Workes,  printed  b\    Robert    IToye,  with- 

2  vols.,  172'  58,  -  11    oklcf.);  Wallis's  London's  Armory  out  date    but    1542),  folio,  ..{'13  (old  cl     ;  a  seldom   met 

accurately  delineated,  1677,  4to,  £13   5s.  (cf.,  presentation  with  work  by  Thomas  Churchyarde  entitled    The  Bathe* 

cop;  to   Sit    John    Robinson,    I. nut.  .4   the  Tower);  and  of  Bathes   Ayde,    1572.   sm.   4to,   £7    15s.   (unbd.    :    Ben 

Gould's  Birds  0     Great  Britain,   5  vols.,  1873,  folio,  £43  /onsen's    Works,   2   vols.,  constituting   the    first  collected 

(veil.  gt.).    A  large  numbet  of  books  from  various  sources  edition,     1016-40.    folio,    ,£15     defective    in    parts,    and 

were  also  disposed  of  at  this  sale,  mostl)   fir  -.mall   -,11111-,  Vaughan's   portrait   111    the   first    volume    suppla 

but  Shakespeare's  Works,  the  "  Stratford  Town  Edition,"  another);  a  presentation  cop)  of  Lamb's  John   Woodvil, 

to    ol      ■    0    [904-6,  printed  1  nt  11  r!\  on  \ < ■  1 1 ,  1  e.ihscd  1.S02,  8vo,  ,£26  (orig.  pink  bds.,  one  cover  brok ind 

;  :.  and  the   Kelmscott  Chancer,  ah 1  vellum,   1S96,  Lory's    Voyage   Bittoresque  de   Geneve  a    Milan,    [819, 

folio,  ,£285,  as  against  ,£260  obtained  in  December,  1906.  ^14  5s.     This  cop\  wanted  the  "  1'ableau  Genera 

1  in  [une  27th  and  28th  Messrs.  l'uiti.  k  &  Simpson  sold  was  in  its  wrapper  in  the  original  portfolio,  as  issued.     A 

tw iscellaneous    collections  of  little  consequence,  the  glorified  example  of  Dawe's  Life  of  Morland,  as  issued 

notable  books  being  practically  confined  to  Van  Dyck's  b)    Dickinsons  111   1904,  remain;  to  be  mentioned.     This 

Icones    Priucipum,  Virorum    Doctorum,   s/i..   containing  copy,  which  realised    /17   10-..  was  sumptuously  bound 

12;   en  lied    portraits,    1646-9,    folio,  ,£35  ;  a  line  copy  of  in  crushed  levant  morocco,  the  upper  cover  ol  which   was 

Ufred    Crowquill's  The  Holiday  Grammar,  with   frontis-  inset  with  twenty-nine  hand-painted  miniatures,  disclosing 

piei  e   and   six    plate-,  1>\  George   Cruikshank,    1S25,  4to,  small  female  heads  taken  from  works  b)   Morland. 

,{.-,1   to;,  (orig.  printed  wrappers);  The  Houghton  Gallery,  Tin-  library  of  the   late    Mr.  T.  \V.  Waller,  of  West- 

2  miU.. iila-  folio,  1788,  containing  130  large  engravings  bourne  Street,  VV.,  contained  a  considerable  numbet    of 

b\   Earlom,  Valentine  Green,  and  other  artists,  ,£25  (old         extra-illustrated  or  "  Grangerised       1 ks  ol    great   im- 

nior.    ;  and  a  number  of  musical  works,  including  Morley's  portance,  but  which  from  then  ven  nature  are  incapable 

I'laine  and  Easie  Introduction,  [608,  folio,  £6   15s.    old  of  a  close  description  here.     A   "Grangerised"  1 k   is 

cl     ;  and  Maci   s  Mustek's  Monument,  1676,  folio,  £j  10-.  one  which  is  crammed,  like  a  candidate  for  honours,  with 


1  i|  1111m  !i  greater  importance  wa-  the  -ale  of  a  portion 
of  the  I. He  Mr.  ["nomas  Gray's  librar)  held  at  Sotheby's 
on  the  28th.  There  were  but  230  lots  in  the  catalogue, 
and  yet  the)  realised  a  total  sum  of  £2,928.  New  Eng 
land  1  Crisis,  a  pamphlet  of  10  |Cavi  3,  printed  at  Boston 

M           11  [676,  and  apparentl)  unrei  orded  b\  am  biblio- 
grapher, made  the  large  sum  ol    £195;    Henn   Vlllth's 
Kesponsio  ad  l.ulheri  Epis/olam,  printed   by  Pynson  in 
1526,    Km,.    £38     modern    cf.    ;     The    Moost    Excellent 
of  the    'line   Kynges    of   Coleyne,    printed    by 
,\   'I I      date,     '-111.0I     4I»,      ;ir. 

ilrm  1 :   .\..a    England's    Plantation,    1630,   410. 

aid  .1  numbi  1  oi  ode  1  mi',  scarce  Amerii  an  tracts 
in  one  volume,  £510;  tin'  Summa  de  Sacramentis  of 
foannes  de  Am  I  iai  h,  Vic  u  of  l;  imbei  _■.  1  ;  ; 


a-  much  as  possible  that  relates  to  it  in  the  wa)  of 
portraits,  views,  autograph  letters,  and  so  on.  so  that  the 
work  of  a  Grangeriser  is  never  done,  for  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  attain  finality.  Just  one  work  belonging  to 
Mr.  Waller  ma\  be  <  iied  a-  earnest  of  the  rest.  Tin-  was 
a  cop\  of  Dickens's  Memoirs  oj  Grim  1,  ii,  ■  tended  to 
four  toho  volunn  -  and  1  ■  1 1 . 1  illustrated  with  water-colour 
drawings,  portraits,  play-bills  111  which  Grimaldi's  name 
appears,  printed  copies  of  the  -0114-  sung  b)  ll 
the  music,  autograph  letters  ol  Dickens,  and  many 
valuable  illustrations.  This  wa,  bought  fot  £41.  little 
enough,  one  would  think,  considering  th  :  immensi  amount 
of  labour,  fortified  with  no  little  knowledge,  which  must 
have  been  expended  upon  it.  Leaving  the-  extra 
illustrated  books  aside,  there  wa-  -till  a  great  deal  in 
Mi.    Waller-    1  ollei  tion    whii  h    1-    de-en  ng    ol 
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reference.  La  Horde's  Choix  de  Chansons  Mises  en 
Musique,  4  vols.,  1773,  roy.  8vo, realised  ,£102  (mm.,  g.e., 
by  Mercier  ;  the  "  Fermiers-Generaux "  edition  of  La 
Fontaine's  Conies  et  Nouvelles  en  Vers,  2  vols.,  1762, 
with  24  of  the  rejected  plates  added,  and  Le  Cas  de 
Conscience  and  Le  Diable  tie  Papejiguiere  decouvertes,  £,S  1 
(mor.  ex.  ;  Westmacott's  The  English  Spy,  2  vols., 
1825-26,  £,7.7.  10s.  (hf.  mor.  ;  a  series  of  13  facsimiles  of 
Blake's  works,  by  William  Muir  and  others,  contained  in 
four  volumes  finely  bound  in  morocco  extra  by  Riviere, 
.£57.  and  other  works  interesting  in  themselves  and  made 
still  more  so  by  their  excellent  condition  and  artistic- 
covers.  Leaving  .1  large  collection  of  autograph  letters 
and  a  long  series  of  caricatures  and  other  prints  out|,of 
the  calculation,  we  find  that  the  239  lots  in  which  this 
sale  was  catalogued  realised  just  .£1,447  'Ss. 

The  copy  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  1603,  as  translated  by 
Florio,  which  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  July  1st  for  ,£28  10s., 
had  one  of  the  leaves  of  "  Errata"  slightly  damaged,  but 
was  otherwise  in  sound  condition  (old  cf.).  One  of  the 
reputed  signatures  of  Shakespeare  is  found  in  the  British 
Museum  copy  of  this  edition  the  interest  in  which  is 
increased  by  its  having  been  shown  that  the  poet  used 
Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne  when  writing  Act  ii., 
Sc.  2.  of  "  The  Tempest."  On  July  1  ith  Messrs.  Sotheby 
sold  a  hue  series  of  sporting  and  other  bonks  from  the 
libraries  of  Colonel  Hargreaves.  of  Putney  Heath,  the 
late  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  and  other  noted  collectors. 
Colonel  Hargreaves  hid  a  complete  |set  of  The  Sporting 
Magazine,  which,  with  a  number  of  volumes  of  The 
Sportsman  and  The  Sporting  Review,  realised  the  record 
and  very  high  price  of  £>)2<>  cf.  ex.  uncut  .  His  set  of 
The  Annals  of  Sporting  ami  Fancy  Gazette,  13  Mils., 
[822-28,  8vo,  sold  for  /'i)0  (orig.  hf.  cf.  ,  and  the  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies, 
1623,  for  ,£2,000  1  mor.  ex.).  This  was  the  same  copy 
which  realised  ,£2,400  in  May,  1907,  so  that  the  re-sale 
showed  a  substantial  loss,  a  very  unusual  occurrence  so 
far  as  this  work  is  concerned.  Sir  Daniel  Cooper's  set 
of  The  Sporting  Magazine  made  ,£125  (hf.  mor.  cut, 
and  a  series  of  India  proof  impressions  of  788  of  the 
plates  to  the  same  serial  .£96.  <  )nly  20  sets  were  issued 
on  4to  paper.  His  complete  set  of  The  Badminton 
Library,  on  large  paper,  28  vols.,  4to,  went  for  ,£16  10s. 
(hf.  mor.  1,  and  this,  of  course,  shows  a  dreadful  fall  from 
the  prices  which  were  obtained  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  volume  devoted  to  Hunting  would 
itself  have  realised  as  much  or  more. 

On  July  1 2th  and  following  day  a  number  of  proper- 
ties, including  the  Libraries  of  Mr.  R.  Mowbray  Howard, 
of  Farnham,  and  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Fenton  Smith, 
of  Putney,  came  up  for  sale  at  Sotheby's,  the  644  lots  in 
the  catalogue  realising  rather  more  than  ,£1,130.  The 
iiinst  interesting  book  belonged  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  was 
William  Paterson's  copy  of  the  original  or  Kilmarnock 
edition  of  Burns 's  Poems,  1780,  8vo,  which  realised  £108 
(sheep,  title  mended  and  last  leaf  in  far.'.  This  William 
Paterson,  a  merchant  of  Old  Cumnock,  married  Miss 
Morton,  one  of  the  "  Six  Belles  of  Mauchlme,"  celebrated 
by   Burns   in   his   poem   bearing    that   title.      This   book 


apart,  there  is  not  much  to  detain  us,  and  the  following 
may  just  be  mentioned  tocomplet<  the  record: — Johnson's 
Prince  01  Abissinia,  a  Tale  (Rasselas),  1st  ed.,  2  vols., 
1759,  £8  15s.  (mor.  ex.  1 :  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey, 
1st  ed.,  2  vols.,  1768,  £1  15s.  (cf.,  g.  e.)  ;  a  very  fine  copy 
of  Hamilton's  Memoirs  of  Count  Crammont,  1793,  4t0> 
,£8  5s.  (mor.,  g.  e.  ;  Monardus's_/ci7«//  Newes  out  of  the 
New-found  Worlde,  1596,  4to,  ;£i  1  (old  cf.) ;  Hennepin's 
New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in  America,  the  two 
parts  in  one  vol.,  1600,  8vo,  ,£14  10s.  (old  c.)  ;  Pap- 
worth's  Select  Views  of  London,  containing  76  coloured 
plates,  1 S 16,  Svo,  .£17  155.  (hf.  mor.);  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Percy  Society  Publications,  30  vols., 
Svo,  1840-52,  £11  5s.  (hf.  mor.).  On  the  whole  this 
was  a  good  sale  and  a  very  useful  one  to  collectors 
of  moderate  means,  the  vast  majority  of  the  books 
realising  less  than  40s.  each,  though  nearly  all  were  of 
a  desirable  character.  Briefly,  they  may  be  described 
as  solid  and  substantial  but  not  fashionable. 

The  Library  of  the  late  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  the  cele- 
brated Shakespearean  actor,  which  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Puttick  &  Simpson  on  July  15th,  was  more  interesting 
from  old  association's  s.ike  than  by  reason  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  books  themselves.  These,  by  the  way,  were 
almost  all  marked  with  a  rubber  stamp  and  had  to  be 
ottered  as  not  returnable  on  that  account.  Scrope's 
Art  of  Deer  Stalking  and  Days  ami  Nights  of  Salmon 
Fishing,  both  original  editions,  1838-43,  together  realised 
£\\  (orig.  cl.),  but  otherwise  there  is  little  to  chronicle. 
In  other  parts  of  the  catalogue  we  notice,  however, 
Buller's  Birds  of  .Yew  Zealand,  with  the  supplement, 
4  vols.,  1888-1905,  royal  4to,  £\2  15s.  hf.  mor.);  a 
portion  of  the  original  MSS.  of  Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice 
and  A  Joy  for  Ever,  comprising  some  14  pages  in  the 
whole.  £\o  ;  The  Historian's  History  of  the  World, 
25  vols.,  1907,  in  an  oak  bookcase,  £,  15s.  (mor.),  and 
Pope's  Works,  including  the  translation  of  The  Iliad  and 
The  Odyssey,  [715-26-17,  4to,  £,  15s.  (old  mor.,  one 
vol.  in  modern  mor.  to  match  .  The  Libraries  of  the 
late  Surgeon-General  Robert  Rouse  ami  of  the  Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke,  sold  on  the  1 8th  and  two  following 
days,  were  much  more  important.  The  former  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  French  illustrated  books  well 
known  to  all  coll.,  tin,,  as  for  example:  Boccaccio's 
//  Decamerone,  Londra  Paris),  1757,  Svo,  illustrated 
by  Kisen,  Gravelot  and  other  Masters.  /17  10s.  (old 
French  cf.) ;  La  Fontaines  Conies  et  Nouvelles  en 
Vers,  2  vols.,  1795,  8vn.  Didot's  small  type  edition  on 
fine  paper,  ,£18  5s,  orig.  bds.,  uncut);  Montesquieu's 
Le  Temple  de  Guide,  1772,  4to,  ,£13  15s.  (old  cf.,  gt.)  ; 
Les  Metamorphose-,  d'Ovide,  1707,  4to,  .£24  10s.  (old 
mor.,  g  e.  ,  and  Voltaire's  La  Pucelle  d' Orleans,  on  large 
paper,  2  vols,  in  1,  1 780.  ,£7  5s.  (Russ.  ex..  This  was 
the  type  of  book  chiefly  observable,  ami  though  the 
prii  es  realised  were  not  \  cry  high  as  a  rule,  the  nil  lei' t  ion 
was  h  ,1  whole  distinctly  noteworthy.  The  Rev.  Stopford 
Brooke's  library  also  contained  many  excellent  treatises 
"ii  a  varietj  "t  iubji  1  ts,  e.g.,  The  Alpine  fournal,  vols.  1 
to  14,  1864-89,  8vo,  £13  (hf.  mor.,  t.  e.  g.  ;  Browning's 
Poetical  Works,  on  hand-made  paper,  17  vols.,  1888,  Svo, 
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I  he   (  onnoisseur 


■i    .           ckram   ;    The  Germ,  in  the  (bin    parts,  com-  hand-painted   medallions);  a  threi    pagi    letter  of  Robert 

pletc  with    the  wrappers,    li                      ;i.      Swinburne's  Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  who  had  presented  the  poet  with  a 

fund  The  Question,  both  pi  mod  in  1 88 7,  Svo,  cocoanut  cup,  which,  being  filled  with  punch,  promptly 

el   ,    uncut,  orig.   wrappers    preserved    ;    the  first  laid  two '' Southron "   friend     to  rest,  ^235;  the    0 

edition    of  Fitzgerald's                                                   .    0]  MS.  ol    Lord    B   ron                       Corinth,  written  on  32 

Omar  Kit  if.  .    Dante  Rossctti's  pages  folio  and   18  pagi      fto,        ;.      1 ind   what  is 

Sir  Hugh                               4to,                         e.g.);  and  fai  more   ;ignificant,  regard  being  had  to  all  the  circum- 

ipy  of  The                                            original  tances,  the  original  MS.  "I  \\  ildc  ■  The  I 

is.,  a  slight  accretion  in  price.  on  54  leaves,  small  folio,  ,£1 1 1 And  so  it  would 


I  he  lasl   da\  i  ol  July,   whii 

tnessed  some  ver;    hca\  \    bin  ing.     On  1 
and  22nd  .1  number  of  book,  withdrawn  from  the   .ale  of 
tin     I  ite    Bishop    Colt's    library,    reali  ed    1  irgc    though 

dimini  .hod  prices        I  he  fii  -1  foui  foli f  Shakespeare's 

withdrawn   al    ■  5,851 1   in    [90S,   » ei  1     in  n\    sold 
iingl) .  and   realised   in  the  .1/    rega  136,  while 

/,  e,  I    Robei  1  *,  [600,   an.  41...  whii  li 
was   withdrawn   at  £290,   fell    to   .£155.     Similar] 

London  Post,  or  Heath's   h  .  contain- 


seem   that    the  daj    1-  breaking,   and  that   Oscar  Wilde 
comes  into  his  kingdom  al   last. 


Tin  sale  of  the  unique  collection  of  the  late  Baron 
Sch roedcr,  which  occupied   Christie's  ms  for  nearly  a 

week  during  July,  formed  a  fitting  con- 
Miscellaneous  elusion    to    a    record    art     sale      ea  on. 

1  lathered  fri  mi  ome  ol  the  most  notable 
,  ollei  tions    that    ha\  e  been   broken  up  during    1 1 


I 


rliest     printed       ei   1011    ol    Robinson    Crusoe,  thirty  years,  the  late    Ba ;  collection   was  especially 


rich  in  fine  Sevres,  many  of  the   pieces  1 

recs.  Altogether  the  sale  produced  .{'1  ; 
,UiVi,  ient  indii  ation  "I  its  high  qu  ility.  In  the  limited 
^pace  al  our  disposal  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enlarge 
upon  the  various  notable  lots  sold,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, refer  oui  readers  to  "Auction  Sale  Prices,"  in  which 
,t  complete  list  of  all  the  most  important  items  will  be 
found. 

Another  sale  which  proved  i"  be  of  the  pri  mil  r 
importance  was  that  ol  the  engravings  of  the  late 
Daniel  Meinertzhagen,  .1  collection  which,  though  only 
extending  to  157  lots,  produced  the  remarkable  total  ol 
£14,016.  Mr.  Meinertzhagen  specialised  in  n 
after  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  and  other  masters  by  the 
great  engravers  of  the  Early  English  school,  and  almost 
all  were  1  hoice  impressions.  The  finest  print  sold  was 
a  fine  proof  before  letters  of  William  Ward      mi     0 

-     infc cop\    of   the    Kilmarnock    edition    of  The  Daughters  of  Sir  Thomas   Frankland,  which,  after 

Burns- s  Poems,    [786,   Svo,     £26    10s.     In    cl     :   another  .1     ;  I  contest,  was  knocked  down  for  ;£  1,20 

copy  of  Shakespeare's   First  Folio,  title,  verses  and   last  Some  good  prices  were  made  at  Messrs.  Glendining's, 

leaf  in    facsimile,     £600     hi     bd    :     I  I.ibci    Slit-  an  M.G.S.  medal  with  twelve  bars  going  for  £2 

diorum,  1S0     1        o      lining  from    .piece  and  70  plates  in  Davison  medal  foi  the  Nile  making  £46,  and  ,£48  being 

various  earl)    states,    £190    cf.  1       ;   Smckdale's  edition  paid  for  an  Army  of  India  medal  with  bars  for  Poona, 

Fables  0/  .Ksop,    1793.  (I"    ' ■  -'I'"'--  ex.  with  Corygaum. 


declined   in   value  from  £1 15  to  £ 50.      Win    books  once 

..a 'i,  .!  foi    .  tie  should   show  a  distill.  1    ti  11  lem  ) 

to    deprei  iate    in    value    when    often  .1     again     within    .1 

ile  di  i.ni.  1   ..I  time,  11   1 ;  impossible  to   sa;  -      It 

ma)     It    thai    familiarit)    breeds  .  ontempl   in   this  a,   in 

il    1  i    ph  1-      .a   life   an  1   a.  tivity.      I  he    following 

to  the  l.i   1  ;ali  -.a  the  ;i  ason  bi  ing  the  1.'.  ord  in 

aclose.     Anothei  copyof  The  Kelmscott  Chaucer  realised 

£5 -.  linn.   ;    Shakespeare's    Poems,   1640.  Svo,  the 

ippai  enth  a  later  impression,   ■  106    m.  .1    e>     ;  a 

ver;    fine  illuminated    Book  of  Hours   written  on  vellum 

ees    for,  as  il  was  supposed,  young  Pi  in.  e  I  lenrj . 

.in.  rwards    Henr;    \  II  I  .    £580  (old   velvel    :    Columna  - 

toma,  ilia,  140a  folio,  £14;, ..1,1  ,  f.  and  m  II.)  ;  the 

first  edition  ol  Byron's  Bride 0/  Abydos,  [813,  Svo, 1.1  in- 

ing  a  pi  inted  -.hp  "  ha  rata,"  onh  found  in  this  and  anothei 
..!.■  .    ,{42    n...     orig.   blue    wrapp.  1    ;    an   imp.  rfe.  1 
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It  will  be  recalled  by  those  who  have  from  time  to 
time  studied  the  works  of  Turner,  and  so  must  have  re. id 
some  biographical  a<  i  ount  of  the  great 


Th 
T 


N 


r,    ..  painter,  his  art,  his  work,  and  his  life, 

urner  Ltallery     ' 

that   the   nation    became    possessed  01 

his  wonderful  pictures  in  1856.  In  that  year  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  five  years  after  the  artist's  death,  issued  an 
order  which  gave  the  National  Gallery  legal  possession 
of  all  the  pictures,  drawings,  and  sketi  hes  which  were 
in  his  possession  at  his  death.  It  must  not  he  for- 
gotten that  by  the  terms  of  the  will  and  five  codicils, 
which  were  admittedly  in  certain  respects  contradictory, 
the  collection  was  to  pass  to  the  nation  only  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  "  a  room  or  rooms  are  added 


to  the  present  National  Gallery  to  be,  when  erected,  called 
'Turner's  Gallery,'"  while,  "if  the  Trustees  of  the  said 
National  Gallery  should  not  within  the  said  space  of  ten 
years  have  provided  and  constructed  such  room  or 
rooms,  the  gift  or  offer  of  the  said  finished  pictures 
should  be  null  and  void  and  of  none  effect." 

The  authorities  have  for  over  half  a  century  thought 
tit  to  take  refuge  in  the  fact  that  legally,  but  not  morally, 
the  Order  of  the  Court  overrides  the  explicit  terms  of 
the  will,  and  have  remained  either  inert  or  dull  to  their 
honourable  responsibilities.  Even  now,  of  course,  it  1^ 
not  the  country  but  a  private  individual  (who  had  become 
a  naturalised  Englishman)  that  has  retrieved  the  national 
honour  by  providing  the  five  galleries  on  the  main  floor 
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and  the  fom  on  the  ground  floor,  whic  hi      i    l" 
at   Millbank  foi   the   purpose.     It  er,   fai    from 

certain  whether  the  Im  tei  of  the  National  Gallery 
have  the  requi  te  legal  authority  to  send  all  the  oil 
bul  twent;  from  what  I'm  m  i  i  ailed  "  the 
present  National  Gallery "  to  the  sistei  in  titution  which, 
through  the  generositj  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Tate,  was 
constructed  on  the  site  of  old  Millbank  Prison  some 
thirteen  yeai     ago 

When  it  is  recalled  that  our  striking  but  badly-lighted 
National  Portrait  Gallery  would,  doubtless,  have  -.till 
been  unbuilt  and  the  nucleus  "l  it-  collection  still  be 
.i'  •  ommodated  .it  a  house  in  ( Ireat  <  leorge  Street,  West- 
ter,  but  foi  the  munificent  offer  made  bj  Mr.  VV.  II. 
A I  ixander  in  1889  to  erei  t  .1  suitable  building  at  a  cost 
il  1,000,  it  will  be  realised  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, until  quite  recent  times  .it  least,  has  been 
inordinately  slow  in  responding  to  the  appeals  made  by 
tin  publii  for  the  erection  of  suitable  Art  Galleries  and 
thru    proper  equipment. 

However,  the  usual  British  compromise  has  been 
effected,  .mil  in  the  magnificent  and  in  ever)  way  suit- 
able Turner  Wing,  designed  b>  Mr.  Romaine  Walker, 
for  the  first  time  the  great  English  painter's  genius  can 
be  appreciated.  Mr.  I).  S.  MacColl  has  obviously 
relished  the  vast  opportunities  he  has  had  of  hanging 
the  pictures  in  a  reallj  educational  and  imposing  way, 
aii<!  hi'  ha,  1  ertainly  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities 
w  ah  1  onspii  uous  sm  1  ess. 

The  -trii'  tural  dei  orations  of  the  two  prim  ipal  gn  h  1  • 
havi  been  executed  in  Verde-Antico  marble  dressings, 
the  pilasters  to  the  main  doorways  have  ormolu  caps 
and  bases,  and  a  similar  marble  has  been  used  for  the 
border  to  enclose  the  solid  parquel  floor.  The  ceilings 
are  in  enrii  hed  fibrous  plaster,  painted  and  gilded.  The 
wall-,  air  covered  with  a  rich  Venetian  red  silk  brocade 
"i  decorative  pattern;  this  colour  has  been  selected  as 
Turner  is  believed  to  have  used  it  in  his  own  gallery, 
having  acquired  some  similar  material  that  had  been 
used  for  the  decoration  of  Westminster  Abbey  at  the 
1  oronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  All  the  arrangements  are 
in  accordance  with  the  most   modern  improvements:  the 

skylights  have  bee nstructed   in   such  a  manner  that 

the;  ,1111  through  the  lines  of  the  ceiling;  the  glazing 
al  "  1-  "ii  a  modern  system  which  has  no  need  of  putty, 
while  the  blind  cords  are  1  arried  down  in  a  tube  behind 
the  wall  boarding  to  a  box  sunk  in  the  skirting,  so  that 
the  hanging  cords  which  are  such  an  eyesore 
galleries  are   now  avoided. 

Room  VI.,  whii  h  is  102  ft.  long,  32  ft.  wide  and  39  ft 
high,  '  ontains  a  1  ertain  number  of  the  largi  1  oil  paintings 
which  are,  a  far  as  size  and  shape  permit,  hung  in 
chronological  order,  beginning   by  the  door  leading   into 

'■' n  VII.     The)    run   round   from   left   to  right  in  the 

"t  the  Crossing  the  Brook,  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  east  wall,  and  bai  k  to  the  I  lysses  deriding 
Polyphemus,  which  fa  -  it  at  the  west  end  of  this 
gallery. 

lb  re  and  in  the  adjoining  room  may  now  be  in 
i  '  the  greatest  possible  advantage  the   wondi  rful    works 


nl*  the  master,  glowing  in  burning  row,  revelling  in  eai  h 
phasi  ol  his  art,  and  vj  ing  « ith  eai  h  other  111  gi  irgeou 
array. 

In  Room  X.  we  see.  in  all  their  technical  im  ffii 
ome  of  the  topographical  drawings  which  the  boj  artist 
exei  uted  at  the  eai  I .  age  of  twelve.  It  used  to  be 
generally  said  that  "Turnei  can'l  draw."  Let  anyone 
who  is  -till  of  that  opinion  examine  the  superb  mastery  "I 
line  een  in  the  drawings  of  the  Interior  oj  All  Souls'- 
College  Chapel,  Oxford,  and  the  Ely  Minster  Transept 
and  Choir,  which  hang  in  the  Corridor  on  the  roum 
floor.  Again,  the  Group  01  Horses  in  Windsor  Park, 
which  hangs  1  lose  by,  shows  that  when  Turner  was  trying 
to  draw  horses  he  revealed  a  consummate  knowledge  of 
animal  anatomy.  This  is  in  mai  vellous  1  ontrast  with  the 
hideous  malformations  seen  in  the  Blacksmith's  Shop 
No.   \7%    m  Room  VI. 

Surprise  has  followed  surprise  from  the  moment  when 
the  great  painter  died  with  the  words  "The  Sun  is  <  lod"on 
his  iips  to  the  morning  ol  Inly  19th  last,  the  Private  View 
Day,  when  visitors  were  first  admitted  to  the  new  Turner 
Gallery.  Many  must  then  have  recalled — as  did  the 
writer  of  these  lines — the  words  of  Turner' -  housi  keeper, 
when  one  day,  during  the  painte:  i  absence  from  his 
studio,  slu-  marvelled  at  the  amazing,  almost  prodigal, 
displaj  of  his  art,  and  exclaimed:  "He  must  be  a 
God! 

Even  yet  many  visitors  to  Room  XII.  are  un 
that  some  of  the  water-colours  there  exhibited  were 
discovered  in  a  large  portfolio  behind  one  of  the  book- 
cases in  the  Librarj  at  the  National  Gallery  some  four 
years  ago.  1  hie  of  these  is  the  Stormy  Sunset  in  Holes, 
which  ha,  been  badlj  torn  ami  1-  disfigured  by  a  coffee 
stain,  but  has  fortunately  not  been  "  restored 

1  hir  winders  what  prii  e  would  have  had  to  be  paid  for 
the  contents  of  this  portfolio  if  they  had  been  put  up  as 
one  "  lot "  in  a  public  sale  with  all  the  hems  accurately 
catalogued.  Surely,  the  discovery  of  such  a  portfolio 
a tii nil-  one  nl"  the  must  remarkable  pages  in  the  romantic 
history  of  art,  another  chapter  of  which  has  recently  been 
written  1>\  the  almost  overwhelming,  although  tardy, 
display  of  many  of  the  precious  pictures  which  were 
painted  1>\  "the  one  man  who  saw  nature  m  its  relation 
and  subject  to  the  human  soul."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Gallery  for 
the  year  [906,  when  the  discovery  was  made,  merely 
stated  that  "a  portfolio  of  large  water-colour  au<\  other 
drawings  by  J.  M.W.Turner  has  been  removed  from  the 
Library." 

It  should  be  realised  b\  all  that  such  popular  works  as 
the  Fighting  Temeraire,  the  Burial  0/  Wilkie,  and  the 
Koin,  Steam  <i/id  Speed  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  at 
I  rafalgai  Square,  but  in  the  new  Turner  Wing,  which,  by 
the  generosity  of  the  late  Sii  Joseph  Duveen,  has  now 
been  added  to  the  National   Gallery  of  British  Art. 

Is  it  a  nine  chance  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  a 
lira  street  in  Chelsea,  within  three  hundred  yards  ol 
the  house  in  which  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turnei 
died  on  December  19th,  1851,  has  been  called  "Mallord 
Stn  - 
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Mr.  Finberg  has  been  well  advised  in  dividing  up 
into  eight  phases  or  aspects  the  activity  of  Turner.     We 
here    study    his    Seven    Year-.'    Ap- 
"Turner's  prenticeship  (1787-93),   his   work  as  .1 

Sketches  and  Topographical     Draughtsman    (1793- 

Drawings"  ^    a_    a     painter   „f    the    Sublime 

By  A>  ^  (1797-1802),   as  a   Sea   Painter  (1S02- 

Finberg.     With       Qg)^     as     an     Inte,.prete|.     of      Simple 

100  Illustrations     ..   .  ,   „  1  .1  .1 

„    .  „    „         Nature  (1809-13),  and    as   the  author 

(Methuen  &  Co.,       ,    ,        ,     ■  .111 

,,  of  the  designs  en^ra\  ed  111  the   Liber 

12s.  6d.  net)  „      ,.  ,  ■," 

Studiorum,     while     in     the     seventh 

chapter  we  deal  with  the  Splendour  of  Turner's  Success 

(1813-30),  and  in  the  eighth  with  his  Mental  and  Physical 

Decay. 

It  must  be  clearly  stated  that  the  author  has  followed 
exactly  the  lines  he  has  laid  down  for  himself  in  the 
introduction,  where  we  are  told  that  "  the  object  of  the 
following  pages  is  to  re-study  the  character  of  Turner's 
art  in  the  light  of  his  sketch  books  and  drawings  from 
nature."  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  disappointed  if 
we  find  only  a  very  few  trifling  details  of  his  birth, 
parentage,  and  death,  without  a  biographical  summary 
of  the  chief  events  of  his  life.  In  fact,  the  present  work, 
admirable  as  it  is  in  conception  and  achievement,  is  not 
to  be  appreciated  at  its  full  worth  unless  it  be  read  in 
connection  with,  or  rather  as  a  supplement  to  and  a 
commentary  on,  the  Inventory  of  the  Drawings  of  the 
Turner  Bequest  (which  also  has  been  compiled  with 
much  labour  and  complete  success  by  Mr.  Finberg 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  has  been  recently  issued 
as  an  official  publication),  but  also  together  with  the 
current  and  entirely  rewritten  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

Mr.  Finberg  does  well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
during  Turner's  lifetime  he  had  a  rooted  objection  to 
part  with  any  of  his  sketches,  studies  or  notes,  on  the 
grounds  that  properly  finished  pictures  were  all  that  tin- 
public  had  a  right  to  see  or  possess,  his  notes  and  studies 
being  meant  only  for  his  own  eye.  Turner's  fragmentary 
records,  his  hurried  memoranda,  his  tentative  designs 
and  his  half-formed  thoughts,  which  we  are  now  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  study  in  the  national  collei  tion  of  pii  tures, 
enable  us  to  follow  his  full  pictorial  achievement  year 
by  year. 

Mr.  Finberg  well  says  that  Turner  "was  not  at  one 
period  of  his  life  a  romantic  and  at  another  a  pseudo- 
classic  or  Academic  painter,  a  sea-painter  at  one  time 
and  a  painter  of  Simple  Nature  at  .mother,''  which  is 
perhaps  the  popular  opinion,  and  lie  is  justified  in  his 
conclusion  that  "Turner  was  always  a  sea-painter  ami  a 
topographer,  a  romantic,  a  pseudo-classic,  and  an  im- 
pressionist, as  well  as  a  master  of  homely  realism." 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  elm  idate  the  legend, 
handed  down  by  Thornbury,  that  Turner's  first  drawing  1 
were  exhibited  in  his  father's  shop-window,  ticketed  for 
sale  at  prices  ranging  from  one  to  three  shillings.  He 
has  been  fortunate  to  discover  an  aquatint  by  Paul 
Sandby  of  .sy.  Vincent's  Tower,  Naples,  on  which  Turner 
at  the  age  of  twelve  based  his  water-colour  now  111  the 
National  Collection. 


After  being  placed  with  P.  Hardwick,  the  arc  hue,  t 
who  built  the  New  Church  al  Wanstead,  and  having 
joined  the  schools  of  tie  Royal  \  ademy,  where  1 
1790  and  1  793  he  worked  in  wh.it  was  called  the  "Plaistei 
Academy,"  i.e.,  from  casts  taken  from  the  antique,  and 
having    been   admitted    in    June,   1792,  to   the    Life   Class, 

Turner  soon  established  his  position  a :  of  tie-  fori 

niostarchitectur.il  and  topographical  draughtsmen  of  the 
day.  Anartistso  sensitive  to  the  subtletyand  mystery  of 
natural  scener)  as  Turner's  sketch-books  show  him  to 
have  been,  soon  broke  through  the  restraints  imposed 
by  topographical  and  antiquarian  work,  and  bj  1 7 ' ' 7 • 
when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  executed 
the  water-colour  of  Ewenny  Priory,  now  in  tie-  Pyke 
Thompson  Bequest  in  the  Cardiff  An  Gallery,  which 
reveals  him  as  a  powerful  and  imaginative  artist. 

He  still  pursued  his  natural  bent  of  neat  and  systematic 
note-taking  face  to  face  with  Nature,  but  the  numerous 
discrepancies  which  exist  between  the  ,  opies  he  made  of 
engravings  and  oil  pictures  by  other  artists  suggest  that 
he  often  attempted  to  reproduce  the  general  effect  of 
such  originals  from  memory,  with  the  slight  assistance 
,,f  fugitive  memoranda  and  curiously  monotonous  calli- 
graphic scribbles.  In  this  way  his  mental  grasp  was 
broadened,  until  about  1S02,  when  hi-  was  elected  an 
R.A.,  he  "plunged  whole-heartedly  into  the  concrete 
world  of  the  poetic-  imagination,"  and  "  the  accomplished 
draughtsman  of  the-  visible  developed  into  the-  perfervid 
poet  of  the  invisible  "  (p.  40). 

We  have  not  space  to  analyse  tie-  general  deductions 
and  critical  insight  displayed  in  Mr.  Finberg's  book,  in 
which  we  so  frequently  come  upon  a  surprising  sketch,  an 
enigmatic  entry  or  an  intimate  note-  by  Turner  on  his 
travels  and  his  expenses,  but  we  may  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  following  jotting:  "There  is  not  a 
quality  or  endowment,  faculty,  or  ability  which  is  not  111 
a  superior  degree  possest  by  women." 

Gradually  tin-  great  painter,  who  had  in  early  hie  given 
us  rather  jejune  and  drawing-master-like  compositions, 
attained  the  "Splendour  of  Success.''  "  Hi-  was  for  good 
and  ill.''  says  Mr.  Finberg,  "  essentiall)  and  solely  an 
artist.  The  play  of  shapes  and  colours  was  probably 
dearer  to  him  than  food  or  raiment.  Having  by  sheer 
good  fortune  carried  his  art  to  its  highest  attainable  pitch 
of  beauty  before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year,  he  was 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  position.  .  .  .  'I  he  artist  111 
Turner  was  stronger  than  the  man.  He  loved  the 
sensuous  medium  of  art  more  than  the-  spiritual  beauty 
into  which  the  current  of  traditional  wisdom  had  carried 
him.  The  remainder  of  his  life  is  therefore  dedicated  to 
the  passionate  and  audacious  development  of  the-  material 
beauties  of  his  art  "    p.  86 

Such  impressive-  oil  paintings  as  the  Ulysses  deriding 
Polyphemus,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1S29,  and  th.-  Mortlake :  Early  Morning,  of  1826, 
which  passed  out  of  the  Holland  Collection  two  years 
ago  tor  the  stupendous  sum  of  12,600  guineas,  la  pi 
Turner  prominently  before  the  public-,  but  Mr.  Finberg 
-  dees  a  somewhat  individual  and  di  ■<  om  erting  line 
when  la-  decides  that  "compared  with   tie-  work  of  the 
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previous   de.  ade     ui  h   pictures  canno  rike  us  as 

unworthy  "i  ih<  artist's  arti  ti<  geniu  ■  p.  8S  Surprise 
will  be  felt  also  at  his  rrui.uk  that  "the  society  that 
applauded    them    and    for    whose     plea  Lire     they    were 

1    must,    thcrefon  .    accept  the    main 

responsibility  for  the  middle-class  ideals  stamped  upon 
tlv  i  picturi  .'  and  at  his  conclusion  thai  "it  must  be 
confessed  that  Turner  was  but  ill-pro\  ided  within  himself 
with  the  means  to  resist  the  deadening  influeni  e  :  oi  the 
atmosphere  oi  bad  ta  te  into  whii  h  hi  w:\  ,  laum  hed." 
["he  reviewer  must   frankly   admit  that  he  has  never  been 

.  ;ofan\  "  middle-!  lass  ideals  "  01  an)  "deadening 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  "I  bad  taste'  when  looking 
at  cither  of  these  two  famous  i  anv  ascs 

Mi.  Finberg's  views  on  the  Royal  Ai  idem)  are  mui  h 
more  to  the  point,  "  I  in  nci  wa  -.  now,  he  wi  ites,  "  .1 
mi  mbei  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was  the  rei  ognised 
organisation  of  his  profession,  and  he  valued  highly  the 
honours  it  had  to  confer.  His  lai  k  ol  general  education 
made  him  an  eas)  vii  tun  to  the  pretentions  of  officialism  ; 
like  all  uneducated  people,  he  had  .1  ridiculous  reverem  e 
for  the  trappings  and  mummer)  of  the  leai  ned  world,  for 
degrees,  diplomas,  titles.  He  was  inordinate!)  proud  of 
tin-  right  I"  write  '  l:. A..  '  I'. I'.'  after  his  name,  and  to 
alter  these  Inter,  to  'P.R.A.'  was  the  height  of  his 
ambition.  Under  these  circumstances  he  could  not  but 
identify  himself  with  the  immediate  practical  aims  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Now  this  ill-starred  institution  is  so 
unwiseh  and  so  unfortunately  constituted  that  its  very 
1  dstence,  and  all  its  powers  of  activit)  as  a  professional 
benevolent  society,  are  made  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  its  popularit)  a,  an  exhibition  society.  The 
Academ)  throve  then,  as  it  thrives  now,  in  pro- 
portion  as    it    siL.ee, Is   in  catering    for  the   taste  of  the 

t  1  I able    and    moneyed    public  ;    it    could    only    lose 

ground  if  it  made  the  slightest  attempts  to  guide  or 
educate  the  publii  sense  of  beauty.  In  tins  wa\  it  had 
become  in  Turner's  tune  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
organisation  for  stamping  the  ideals  of  the  draw  ing-room 
upon  English  art."  However,  Mr.  Finberg  lure  vastly 
over-states  the  i  tse  against  Turner,  who,  in  spite  of  a 
certain  measure  ol  vanity,  never  could,  and  never  did, 
paint  down  to  the  level  of  such  of  his  contemporaries  .is 
Lawrenci  "  one  ol  the  most  brilliant  exponents  of  the 
gospel  of  the  prett)  and  pleasant"'.  N'orthcote,  Jackson, 
Bei  1  In  y,  Stothard,  Mini  I.e.  We, tall.  She,-.  Callcott,  and 
1  host  1  'I  others  who  predei  eased  him. 

In  [819,  five  years  alter  exhibiting  the  Dido  and 
.  linens,  whii  h  is  here  desc  ribed  as  a  "  frigid  and  pseudo- 
classical  pomposity,"  Turner  set  out  for  the  first  time  l"i 
Italy,  but  Naples,  Rome  and  Florence  "only  put  him 
nut  and  lieu  Mere, I  linn,'  whili  V'  in,  1  was  "  tli'  only 
Italian  1  ity  that  lent  itself  at  all  grai  efulh   to  his  genius.' 

However,  to  judge  1 1  the  large  number  of  -la  ti  h-books 

idled  on  this  lira  Ital  an   ji ley,   rurner  must  have  had 

the  pencil  in  his  hand-  practically  the  whole  of  the  time 
In  was  away.  As  he  had  before  starting  "  got  up"  his 
ubjects  carefull)  from  books  and  engravings,  and   made 

mind    "hit    buildings,    views   and    antiquities  he 

■  look  on;  foi  .11  e  1,  I,  plai  e  he  \  isited,  he  lost   no 


tune  "  mooning   about,  like  a  modern  artist,  looking  for 
tim  xpi  1  ti  d  in  autii    . '  but  went  about  from  place  to  place 
ketches  and  drawings  from  nature,  aci  ording   to 
ed  habit,  as  merely  the  preliminary  stages  ol   1 

n         Mr.  Finber;  op 1  that  "  it  is 

only  as  a  sea-painter  that  Turner  between   1815  and    1030 

reminds   us  of  his  fornn  r  m  and  I  hat  "  «  th   tin 

m   of   the   Dort     1818),    Entrance   0/  the   Meuse 

1819  .   the   t  ireenwii  h   Baft  \    \ 

Now  for  the  Paintet  [82;  ,  it  would  do  Turner's  reputa- 
tion little  harm  if  all  his  oil  pictures  produced  during 
tin    -    ;  ear-  w eie  destroj ed." 

In    the    period    of  "  Mental    and    Physical     Dei  line," 

1830-45  ,  which  we  stud)  in  (  hapter  VIII.,  our  author 
introduces  us  to  Turner  as  "a  lonely  old  man,  with  his 
ih. null!,  mainly  centred  upon  himself,  upon  h. 
genius,  In,  an  -u  fame,  and  the  visions  oi  hit  me  pii  tures 
b\  whii  h  his  genius  was  to  1  ontinue  to  manifest  itself,  and 
b)  win.  h  In,  tame  was  to  he  in,  leased  or  sustained.''  and 
concludes  that  the  propet  explanation  oi  the  \  agueness  ol 
Turner's  later  manner  is  "not  that  he  saw  the  world 
indistinctly,  hut  that  his  ideas  were  incapable  of  definition  ; 
it  is  not  that  his  eyi  s  wen  newly  opened  to  the  vapoui 
and  mist,  of  the  my  Stical  world,  but  that  hi,  own  thoughts 
were  1  onfused,  and  his  emotion,,  in  spite  ol  their  strength, 
were  incoherent  and  inarticulate"  p.  121  .  Turner  had 
now-  grasped  the  fact  that  "the  glamour  and  intoxication 
of  colour  had  become  the  dominant  and  essential  factor 
in  his  art,  and  that  the  vagueness  of  hi,  idea,  could  only 
he  adequately  expressed  by  allusion  and  suggestion." 
Mr.  Finberg  brings  to  a  conclusion  hi,  critical  ex 
animation  of  the  great  painter's  drawings  with  the 
opinion  that  Turner's  "  love  of  nature  was  at  best  to  some 
extent  subordinate  to  Ins  love  of  art;  that  he  loved 
nature  partly,  at  least  as  a  means  of  artistii  expression, 
and  not  altogether  for  itself.  .  .  .  His  interest  in  a 
pl.u  e  was  specifically  different  from  that  of  a  resident  or 
an  historian.  He  cares  little  or  nothing  for  local  facts, 
merel)  as  facts  ;  his  mam  concern  is  to  skim  off  from  the 
surface  of  observation  a  few  telling  point,,  a  few  heads  oi 
discourse,  as  we  might  call  them,  which  serve  as  a  point 
of  departure  to  his  own  abundant  pi.  torial  improvisation. 
The  result  may  he  more  or  less  like  the  locality  which 
furnishes  the  title  of  the  drawing,  hut  it  is  never  in  any 
strict  sense  of  the  word  an  a.  i  urate  representation  of  the 
plai  1  ...  He  was  quite  il  sfied  to  look  for  mere 
hints  ofTurnerian  phantasies  :  he  did  not  want  fai  ts,  but 
suggestions  for  pictorial  inventions.  .  .  .  Rightly 
■una  1  -n ....!,    hi,    ,0-,  ailed 

are  not  only  the  justifiable  licences  of  the  artist,  but  the 
absolutely  inevitable  and  propet  and  solely- right  means 
of  expression  which  the  artist  had  at  his  disposal.  .  .  . 
Hi,  s\  mpathies  are  all  with  the  silent  and    primary   things 

.1"  natut .  .' 

The  book  contains  one  hundred  illustrations,  which 
have  been  selected  with  much  discernment,  and  that 
evidently  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  interest  created 
and  sustained  to  the  end  of  a  book  which  will  be,  .  .me  a 
"classic."  An  adequate  index  and  a  complete  list  of 
plates      matte  1  ,  whii  h  every   author  doe,  not  condescend 
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to  bother  about  complete  a  record  which  deserves  a 
place  on  the  same  shelves  as  Ruskin's  voluminous 
writings  on  Turner. 

The    Walker    Art    Gallery,    Liverpool 

The  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  Museum  and  Arts 
Committee  shows  that  the  City  Council  is  at  last  waking 


to    the-    Liverpool    Royal    Institution.      Ample  space    is 

necessary    to   arrange    this    varied    collection    I i 

advantage,  and  prevent  its  numerous  conflicting  elements 
from  clashing  with  one  another.  Mr.  E.  Rimbault 
Dibdin,  the  able  curator,  has  done  what  can  be  done 
in  the  present  congested  state  ol  the  galleries,  which  is 
accentuated  al   periodical  intervals   by  the   necessity  of 
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up  to  the  deplorably  overcrowded  condition  of  the  perma- 
nent collection  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery.  Extensionsof 
the  existing  building  are  proposed,  but  their  scope  is  not 
yet  decided.  It  is  to  be-  hoped  that  this  much-needed 
improvement  will  be  initiated  without  undue  delay,  as 
the  matter  is  one  of  urgency.  The  Liverpool  collection 
requires  ample  space  to  be  displayed  to  good  advantage. 
Of  all  the  great  provincial  collection,,  it  is  perhaps  the 
least  homogeneous.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  policy  of  its 
past  Arts  Committees  has  been  to  secure  specimen,  of  all 
phases  of  modern  art,  more  especially  those  of  a  popular 
or  of  an  advanced  nature,  and  to  accept  practical!) 
every  tolerable  work  that  was  offered  them.  To  the  mis- 
cellaneous accumulation  thus  resulting  there  has  been 
added  a  fine  collection  of  works  by  old  masters  bel  i 


having  to  make  room  for  the  Autumn  and  other  exhibi- 
tions ;  but  a  satisfactory  result  is  impossible  under 
existing  conditions,  and  the  effect  of  many  of  the  gems 
ol  the  collection  is  completely  lost  by  the  close  juxta- 
position of  unharmonising  neighbours.  The  difficulties 
of  the  situation  arc  being  daily  augmented.  According 
to  the  present  report,  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  195 
additions  to  the  permanent  collection  during  the  past 
year.  Among  these  are  several  work,  of  importance, 
including  The  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  by  J.  M.  VV.  Turner; 
77/i?  Old  Churchyard,  by  Mark  Anthony;  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  l>\  Lord  Leighton  ;  The  Isles  of  the  Sea,  by 
I).  V.  Cameron;  The  {'alley  of  the  Wharf,  b)  Arnold 
ITiestman  ;  Richmond  Castle,  Yorkshire,  by  A.  Frieden- 
son  ;  and  Eve  (bronze  statuette),  b>   II.  A    P 
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Miniatures,  etc. 
By  the  late  Edward 
Taylor,  R.M.S. 


An   interesting    exhibition   of   mi  >     ;      tudie 

in  water-colour  and  pastel  by  the  late   Edward  Tayler, 
R.M.S  .  held  .11    the 

ol  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt 
(283,  Fulham  Road,  South  Ken- 
in  ;ton  .  The  arti  I  was  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  miniature  painters  of  his  daw  and  a 
prolific  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy,  hi  contribul  in 
to  the  exhibitions  at  Burlin  ;to  Ho  1  bi  tween  the 
years  1849  and  1904  numbering  three  hundred  Uways 
a   sterling    workman,    Mr.    Tayler's  art    was   thoroughly 

it ■    and    ''Hi  cientious   and    pleasing    in    11 

while  In-  had  a.  happy  knack  of  sei  ing  a  client's  like- 
ness. The  indent  exhibition  contains  main'  replicas  of 
portraits  executed  for  patrons,  and  much  ol  it,  including 
some  'if  liis  best  work,  has  not  previous!)  been  shown 
in  public. 

The  New  Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters,  a  group 
of  artists  whose  work  is  well  known  in  other  institutions, 
held  their  third  exhibition  at  the  New 
The  New  Society  Dudley  Galleries  [69,  Piccadilly,  W.). 
of  Water-Colour  Without  containing  anything  that  was 
Painters  v(,]V    m.w_    startling,    or    strange,    the 

exhibition  was  distinguished  by  a  general  high  level  ol 
quality,  and  its  components  harmonised  well  together, 
producing  a  pleasant  effect  not  always  to  he  found  in  the 
larger  societies.  Turning  to  the  work  of  individual 
members,   Ferd.   1-1.   Grdne,  in  his  broadly  treated   land- 

icape  The  Pardon,  Moelan,  Brittany,  showed  incerity 
ami  tine  atmospherii  feeling;  Gerald  Ackerman  had 
several  breez)  examples,  fresh,  strong,  ami  redolent  of 
the  open  air.  Tatton  Winter  was  represented  by  a 
number  of  characteristii  drawings,  delicate  and  subtle 
in  their  tonal  effect,  and  full  of  delightful  passages  of 
(..lour.  The  important  Sussex,  by  Vivian  Holt,  though 
broad  and  atmospheric,  was  a  little  overwrought,  the 
smoothness  of  its  finish  giving  it  a  laboured  appearance. 
t  leorge  1  '01  kram's  renderings  of  Welsh  mountain  si  enery 
reproduced    the    salient    characteristics    of   these  savage 

olitudes  with  great  fidelity.  <  ither  work  that  should  not 
be  passed  over  were  the  vigorous  impressionistii  effects 
of  T.  Frederick  Catchpole,  a  couple  of  dignified  figure 
pictures  by  Frank  M.  Bennett,  and  several  breezy  works 
le,   H.  I..  Dell. 

THE  third  exhibition  of  the  London  Salon  .a  the    Ubert 
Hall   showed   conclusively  how  impossible  it    is   for  the 
work    of  any   good    artisl    to   remain 
|,  mg  undi  si  1  >■>  ei  ed.       I  he  doors  ,  ,f  tin 
exhibition  were  thrown  wide  open  to 

am  one    who   1  and    t nil  ilnlte.  and 

many     would-be     artists,     who     have 
ascribed    the    repeated  rejection   of    their   works   to  the 

blindness    ami     vagaries   of    hanging    coi ttees    and 

pii  inn-  di  ah  is.  havi  taken  advantage  of  the  hospitality. 
V'el  of  ilw  examples  how  n,  pra>  tically  the  whole  of  the 
;ood  work  .a\<l  lino-  was  much  was  contributed  l>y 
uh.ts  who  have  already  won  their  spurs,  and  the  ex- 
amples   b\     ih''     new     1  pirants    to     lame     were     chiefly 


The  London 
Salon  of  the 
Allied   Artists' 
Association 


l  lack  of  an)  thing  but  the  mosl  1  ud 
mentary   acquaintance    with    the    elements    of    art.      A 
number    of   the    large]  ami-   bun-    round    the 

bo  es  of  the  arena,  a  po    tion   which  rendered  it  difficult 

1    1     1   ■ thing   1:1a    advantage.     Noteworthy 

these  were  .  /  View  0  Bu,  kin  fhamshire,  a  1  ii  h 
low-toned  landscape  of  fine  quality,  by  Edward  Chappel  : 
a  well-painted   but   hardl)    pi  I    d)    of  a  partially 

robed  girl,  entitled  The  '  'rystal  Ga  er,  by  Mary 
1  mi  i  tei  I  uca  ;  a  graceful  portrait  of  The  Lady  with 
the  Scarf,  bj  Henry  Thomas  Schaffer;  and  The  Cook, 
by  Elinoi  M.  Barnard,  whii  h,  though  on  a  lai  ;  1 
than  tin-  subject  warranted,  was  a  conscientious  piei  -  ol 
well-studied  work.  Some  etchings  by  J.  Reginald  Taylor 
were  atmospheric  and   full  ol  colour,  while  a 

melancholy  interest  attached  to  the  several  examples  of 
■he  vi  1  satile  work  of  the  late  (',,1011  1  ilivei  Lodge.  lb- 
pencil  portraits,  obviously  true  to  life,  and  delicate  and 
painstaking  in  their  execution,  hardl)  prepared  one  for 
the  original  power  shown  in  the  illustrations  weird,  and 
ai  somi  instances  almost  repulsively  ghastl)  to  the 
Ancient  Mariner  ami  other  themes. 


I\    his    estimate    of     William     Blake     Mr.    Basil    di 
Selincourt    has    assumed    the    task    of  accurately    dis- 
criminating between  the  good  and 
"William   Blake"        ](d     m    the    po£t   pamte,,s    work. 

1  hi-,  with  regard  to  an  artist  like 
Blake,  is  a  work  of  unusual 
difficulty.  His  failin  g  s  are  so 
interwoven  with  the  warp  of  his  genius  that  once  begin 
picking  them  away  and  the  whole  fabric  falls  to  pieces. 
Mr.  de  Selincourt  lays  ruthless  hands  on  what  many 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  essential  characteristics  of 
hi  ah-  's  art.  Here  is  his  criticism  on  the  picture  of  The 
Four  and  Twenty  Elders  in  Mr.  W.  Graham  Robertson's 
collection  :  "  Blake's  attempt  .  .  .  has  a  rather  less 
ridiculous  result  than  one  would  have  expected.  .  .  . 
No  one  would  wish  to  deny  that  the  picture  is  a  highly 
igenio  ■    e  ,,f  pattern-work.     But  set  it  imaginately 

in  relation  to  the  professed  subject,  and  the  mind  is 
almost  overwhelmed  by  its  grotesque  literality  of  con- 
ception." Now  this  "literality  of  conception"  is  the 
essential  keynote  of  Blake's  work.  His  claims  to  great- 
ness lie  less  in  technical  accomplishment  —  always  a 
weak  point  with  him  than  in  his  imagination  —  an 
magination  so  intense  that  he  could  vizualise  in  his  own 
mind  the  semblance  of  any  subject  that  he  was  about 
io  paint,  whether  of  heaven  01  earth,  and  reproduce  it 
with  the  same  certainty  as  an  actual  scene.  Though 
he  may  mar  his  conception  by  an  imperfect  presentiment, 
it  is  this  sense  of  literality-  the  feeling  that  the  scene 
depicted  is  something  the  painter  actually  realised— that 
the  spectator,  and  makes  him  forget  tei  il 

shortcomings. 

["hough  one  ma)  not  agree  with  all  Mr.de  Selincourl's 
criticisms,  the  work  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  one.  the 
hint  of  much  thought  and  study  put  into  clear  and 
in<  isive    language. 


Selincourt  (Duck- 
worth &  Co.) 
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The  death  of  Edward  Linley  Sambourne,  whose 
cartoons  in    Punch  have   made    his  name   a    household 

word,  removes  from  our  midst  another 
Edward  Linley  of  the  great  masters  in  black  and  white 
Sambourne  who   gained    their    reputations    in    the 

Victorian  era.  His  style  was  peculiar 
to  himself.  Difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  emulate,  it 
appeared  to  be  founded  on  the  sharp,  clear-cut  draughts- 
manship of  a  mechanical  drawing,  and  doubtless  largely 
owed  its  origin  to  his  early  training  in  an  engineer's 
office.    In  the  hands  of  one  ^jUw^-h, 


who  had  a  less  perfect  com- 
mand of  line  it  might  have 
spelt  failure,  but  Sam- 
bourne  could  make  his 
pen  do  what  he  would : 
it  is  said  that,  like  ( liotto, 
he  could  draw  a  perfect 
circle.  Though  his  work 
was  always  popular  with 
the  general  public,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  never 
appreciated  by  them  at  its 
full  value  ;  but  to  artists, 
the  superb  quality  of  his 
line,  bold  and  flowing  yet 
always  wonderfully  subtle 
and  executed  with  con- 
summate ease,  was  some- 
thing to  marvel  at.  Nearly 
all  his  work  appeared  in 
Punch,  with  which  journal 
he  was  connected  for  over 
forty  years,  his  last  con- 
tribution appearing  in 
November,  at  which  time 
the  lingering  illness,  which 
terminated  in  his  untimely 
death,  put  an  end  to  his 
labours.  The  prodigious 
number  of  cartoons  which 
he  produced  for  this  paper,  though  <  xei  uted  under  great 
pressure,  the  exigencies  of  weekly  journalism  allowing 
little  time  for  corrections  or  afterthoughts,  were  all  of 
high  quality  —  happy  in  their  composition,  marked  by 
much  dramatic  force,  and  containing  a  marvellous  wealth 
of  truthful  and  well  studied  detail.  They,  in  company 
with  his  illustrations  to  Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  will 
constitute  an  enduring  monument  to  him,  tor  the  art 
displayed  in  them  will  keep  them  fresh  long  after  the 
incidents  which  called  the  designs  forth  have  faded  from 
public  memory. 

The 


strip  of  waste  ground  between  the  backs  of  the 
National  History  and  Science  Muse- 
ums, South  Kensington,  is  unevenly 
covered  with  building  materials  and 
galvanized  iron  sheds  ;  in  one  of 
the  latter  the  prize  works  in  connection  with  the  National 
Competition  for   1910  were  dumped  for  exhibition.     To 


The  National  Art 
Competition, 
South  Kensington 


tin-  secluded  spot  many  an  students  and  a  few  critics 
found  their  way,  but  the  general  public  failed  to 
penetrate.  Perhaps  the  Government  had  decided  the 
place  ot  exhibition  with  tin-  object  in  view,  yet  there 
was  little  cause  lor  concealment.  Considering  theii  en 
vironment,    the    exhibits   showed  ibly    well, 

and  if  there  were  few  which  gave  evidence  of  budding 
genius,  there  was  nothing  which  did  not  reai  li  a  respect- 
able level  of  technical  attainment,  while   the  examiners 

generally   hail   awarded    the   prizes    with    good    judgl t. 

What    was  chiefly   lacking 
\v;  in     the     work     shown    was 

'.','  individuality;  the  outlook  of 

the  students  of  all  schools 
51  emed  nearlj  identical ;  it 
was  impossible  to  identify 
the  locality  from  which  the 
examples  originated  by  any 
distinction  of  style  or 
method,  and  this,  unfortu- 
nately, is  only  to  be 
expected  so  long  as  the 
whole  art  teaching  of  the 
country  is  synchronised  to 
a  single  standard  without 
regard  to  local  conditions, 
requirements,  or  traditions. 
The  outcome  of  this  system 
is  written  large  on  the  art 
ofEngland  of  to-day.  South 
of  the  Tweed  there  is  not  a 
single  strong  si  hool  of 
painters  outside  London. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be 
—  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  half-a- 
dozen  other  provincial 
cities  should  all  be  indepen- 
dent art  centres,  as  were 
Venice,  Florence,  Siena, 
Ferrara,  a  nil  Bologna  in 
the  days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance:  as  Norwich  was  in 
the  time  of  Crome,  as  Glasgow  is  to-day.  To  bring 
about  this  state  of  thing-  it  is  necessary  that  South 
Kensington  should  devolve  some  of  its  functions  to 
provincial  centres,  that  the  sense  of  locality  should  be 
encouraged  in  artists,  and  that  the  strength  derivable 
from  local  traditions  and  local  associations  should  not  be 
squandered  in  attempting  to  wholly  subordinate  them 
to  the  ideals  of  London. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  present  exhibition,  it 
may  be  at  once  confessed  that  within  the  limitations 
already  suggested,  it  did  great  credit  to  the  teaching  of 
South  Kensington.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  works 
were  shown,  selected  from  13,186  sent  in  for  competition 
by  370  of  the  art  institutions  affiliated  to  South  Kensing- 
ton. How  main  other  institutions  were  eligible  to  have 
contributed  is  not  stated,  but  as  the  official  number  of  one 
of  the  schools  represented  is  Sl,Soo,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  those  unrepresented  constituted  a  great  majority.      Ot 
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individual  si  hoi  ils  whosi  c,  Birming- 

li  mi    M  look  the  |);ilm,  il 

■    gold,    7    silver,  and    \\    bronze   medals, 
.   and    li.n  ing    72    v 

I  iver] I,    Mam  he  iter,  Lccd  ■.  and    Lcici    ter,  who  1  ame 

next   in  order,  had  each  to  be  contenl  with  a  little  over 

half  this  number  of  awards,  though  the  first-nann 

il ;  I. u  ge  proportion  ol   the  h     liei    tl  >ns,  im  luding 

I  gold,  5  silver,  and  10  bron  e  medals,  and  29  book 
pri  es,  may  be  adjudged  to  have   .   lined     1    ond   plai  e. 

Some   "I  the  student  ;  ol  the    imallei     n  I I  1,  however, 

contributed  examples  which  were  individually  not  inferior 
in    interest    to   any   of  the  other  work  shown.     Among 

■  inn  il   be  cited    I  .eslie  Ward,  of  the   Bournemouth 

(Urummond  Ro.nl'  School  of  Art,  who  gained  the  gold 
medal  foi  book  illustrations.     His  serii      ol   pen-and-ink 

•  ■I    Pool     Harbour  ami    neighbourhood    were 
marked   by  con-.idfr.ibli-    originality    of   treatment,    and 

showed  a  happy   1  ons 1  m        1  il   the   elements  of  the 

picturesque  to  be  found  in  scenes  of  everyday  life;  one 
01  two  of  the  drawings  would  have  been  improved  had 
the  skies  been  expressed  with  greater  delicai  v.  Turning 
to  the  works  of  the  other  gold  medallists,  the  designs  by 
Miss  Lucy  Pierce,  of  tin-  Hackney  School  ol  Art,  were 
characterised  by  rich  and  effective  colouration,  though  in 
several  of  them  the  detail  had  hardly  received  sufficiently 
clear  expression.  Miss  Alice  M.  Carnwell,  of  Birming- 
ham, in  her  exquisitely-wrought  bracelet  and  gold 
pendant,  appeared  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
mission  of  jewellery  is  to  be  effective  from  a  distance  as 
well  as  close  at  hand.  A  few  paces  away  the  delicate 
gold  work,  jewels,  and  enamels  appeared  hopelessly 
intermixed,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  that  of  a  dull 
rope  of  gold.  Though  the  workmanship  was  worthy  of 
d   medal  awarded,  the  design  cannot   be   said  to 

I I  ive  been  appropriate  to  the  materials  employed.  Also 
of  the  Birmingham  School  was  Edward  Ridley,  whose 
set  of  drawings  for  stained  glass  merited  the  eulogy  of 
the  examiners,  who  described  them  as  being  of  "good 
draughtsmanship  and  inventive  design,  and  in  win.  h 
human  character  and  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  1  end 
is  well  expressed."  They  were  undoubtedly  the  best 
designs  shown  in  this  section,  but  in  these,  as  well  as 
in  the  others,  pictorial  rather  than  decorative  effect 
seemed    to   have    been  the   chief  end   in   view,  and  the 

imposed  by  the  materials  to  be  used  in- 
sufficiently recognised.  The  well-balanced  design  for  a 
doorway  surmounted  by  a  panel  in  low  relief,  by  William 
II.  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  was  well  worthy  of  the  gold 
medal  awarded  it ;  the  panel  being  especialh  noteworthy 

for  its  admirable  grouping  and  broad  d ativc  treal 

ment.     M -ealistic,  as   befitted   the  subject,  was  the 

treatment  of  the  model  of  the  human  figure  tr.ee  lif    b) 
Miss    Lottie   Ayres,  of   the    Westminstei    (St.    Martin 
Si  In  11  'I  1  if  Art.      In  til  1  : :   .!■  In  m  iva  5  i  endered 

■   il  truth  and  1  igour,  though  the  emp 
unimportant  detail  slightly  detrai  ted   from  the 
of  the  work.     Miss  Marj :  C,  Bati  ;,  of  Nottingham,  in 


her  painting  of  figures  from  the  antique  showed  a  happy 
pei  cep  1  m  ol  the  pii  to:  ial  1  lemenl  i  ol  hei  .ubjei  t,  and 
managed  by  her  arrangement  of  tonal  values  to  altogether 
avoid  the  mom  itono  1  oloui   si  heme 

gcncr.dh  inseparable  from  this  class  of  study.     A  painted 

i I  panel  surmounting  a  mir 1  '1  lorothy 

e,  of  the  Regent  Street   Polytechnic,  was  a  charming 

piece  of  work,  1  ial,  well  o  impi  1  ied,  .and  rich 

and  sustained  in  its  colour.  The  modelled  designs 
!>i  '>!    on    .1    flowering    plant,    by    Clive    E.   Wright,    of 

Liver] 1,    though    unequal    in    merit     the  one    foi    the 

frieze  lacking  boldness  ivere  all  of  high  quality,  his 
rendering  of  his  model,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  being  wholly 
ad  mi  1  able,  ami  his  chalice,  a  pii  e  of  restrained  decora- 
tive work,  the  treatmi  nt  of  .vh  1  h  thoroughly  befitted  the 

objei  t.       The  othei  gold  1 lallists,  Frank  Longbotham, 

of  Bradford,  for  a  design  for  chun  h  door  handle  and  loi  k 
plate;  Elizabeth  Hancock,  of  Hackney,  for  a  group  in 
oil  colours ;  and  Florence  &  iv\  er,  of  Hackney,  for  a  stained 
wood  mirror  frame,  were  all  deserving  of  the  award. 

1  it  the  silver  medallists  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  Edward  Joseph,  of  the  Islington  1  ampden 
School  of  Art,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  whose  designs  for 
enamelled  silver  pendant,,  bracelet,  brooch,  and  pin  set 
with  precious  stones  showed  a  thorou  h  appreciation  of 
the  possibilities  of  his  materials,  the  enamel  and  silver 
work  being  dexterously  subordinated  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  gems.  Another  precocious  exhibitor, 
Howard  Bertram  Faulkner,  aged  fifteen,  of  the  Dudley 
Si  la. ..  1 1  of  Art,  was  represented  by  a  design  for  stencilled 
hanging,  si  m  pie  in  its  treatment,  and  apparently  thoroughly 
suitable  for  the  purpose  intended,  a  compliment  not  to 
be  paid  to  every  exhibit  which  gained  distinction.  What 
utilitarian  object,  for  instance,  could  be  gained  by  the 
division  of  a  salt-cellar  into  three  -hallow  compartment, . 
A  design  in  silver  presenting  this  novel  feature,  by 
Alfred  P.  l'carce,  of  Birmingham  (Margaret  Street  ,  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal.  Though  the  workmanship  and 
decorative  effect  were  good,  it  is  hardly  likelytliat  the 
innovation  will  become  popular.  A  model  of  a  figure 
from  the  nude  by  Robert  Blackburne,  of  Liverpool,  if 
not  displaying  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  exemplified 
in  the  example  that  gained  the  gold  medal,  was  treated 
with  more  artistic  feeling  and  breadth.  The  etchings 
by  John  R.  Taylor,  of  Liverpool,  were  noteworthy  for 
their  atmospheric  quality.  Among  other  works  deserving 
of  special  mention  were  a  design  for  printed  cotton, 
biased  on  a  pheasant  and  a  bramble,  by  Maurice 
Walmsley,  of  Bradford,  which  appeared  worthy  ol 
higher  distinction  than  the  bronze  medal  awarded  it;  a 
series  ol  designs  based  on  a  flowering  plant  by  Arthui 
Topham,  of  Bradford  ;  a  design  lor  a  necklace  set  with 
pre.  ion,  stones  by  Mary  A.  Gilpin,  of  Islington;  a  panel 
in  low  relief  by  Margaret  Clarke,  of  Nottingham;  ami 
a  design  foi  .a\  enamelled  sib, a  processional  cross  by 
Thomas  Cuthbertson,  of  Norbury,  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  gained  considerably  by  greater  simplicity 
ol  treatment. 
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Enquiries  should  he  made  on  the  Enquiry  Coupon. 
Sec  Advertising  Pages. 

"  De  Verulam  de  Ventis,"  by  Francis  Bacon,  1648. 

—  A2,297  (Altrincham).  —  Your  book  is  worth  about  10-. 
English  translations  of  this  work  are  in  some  demand,  but  tin- 
Latin  volume  is  not  always  easy  to  sell. 

China,  Books,  etc.— A2,3i6  (Auckland,  X.Z.).—  It  is 
impossible  to  value  the  silver,  plate,  and  etchings  you  mention 
from  a  description.  Your  books  do  not  appear  to  lie  of  much 
value.  With  regard  to  the  photographs  oi  china,  No.  4  may 
lie  by  Rogers,  Davenport,  or  Spode  (English  makers  of  lin- 
early 19th  century).  The  value  of  the  service  is  about  £S  or 
£9.  No.  5,  caddy  and  teapot  stand,  are  probably  hard  paste 
(  Iriental,  worth  about  £2.  No.  6,  teapot,  is  evidently  not 
Lowestoft,  but  Salopian.  Value  about  £2  10s.  No.  7,  stand, 
is  blue-printed  Spode,  worth  £1  5s.  Dish  is  old  English,  and 
maybe  by  Rogers,  Spode,  Turner,  or  Davenport.  Of  similar 
value.  No.  to,  Crown  Derby  plates  "I  cornflower  pattern,  a 
well-known  design  in  vogue  in  the  19th  century  before  1830. 
Value  of  six  about  £j,.  No.  13,  late  18th-century  Chinese, 
worth  about  30s.  each.  No.  14,  from  the  shape  probably 
Oriental,  worth  about  155.  to  £1  :  but  the  fish-scale  pattern 
was  copied  in   England  at   Lowestoft   and   at   New   Hall. 

Picture. 
A2.499  (Seaford). 
-Your  picture  i^  ol 
Spanish  origin, 
painted  in  tire  man- 
ner of  Ri  be  1  a,  a 
noted  Spanish  artist 
o|  the  1 71 h  century. 
1 11  our  opinion,  the 
cock  is  part  of  the 
original  design. 
Pictures  of  this 
character  have  little 
vogue  at  the  pic  senl 
lime,  however,  and 
it  -  value  in  the  Lon- 
don market  is  not 
above  £S. 

Queen  Anne 
Walnut  Bureau, 
etc.  —  A  2  ,  5  1  5 
(Portsmout  It).-1 
The  bureau  you  de- 
scribe, if  in  fairly 
good  condition  and 
not  much  restored, 
is  worth  between 
/;ioand^u.  You! 
Mason's  dessert  ser- 
vice  appears  to   be 

latge    and    ol    g I 

quality,  and  we 
should  estimate  its 
value  to  be  roughly 
about  £y  ios. 

Olive  Spoon. 

-A2.517  (Hurst- 
pierpoin  t). — The 
type  of  spoon  you 
describe  is  usually 
known   a>    an  olive 

s| n.      It   is  worth 

about    12s.    6d.     to 

Etching  of 
Calais  Pier  by 
Sir  F.  Seymour 
Haden,  2nd 
state.  —  A2.537 
(Wellses  Kane, 
U.S.A.).  — It  is  very 


difficult  to  say  the  value  ol   ) 1  ng  it,  a 

much  depends  upon   the  condition  ;  also,  no  example  available 
lot  comparison  appears  to   have   lieen  m   recently. 

Roughly,   however,   a   g I    print   should  command  from  £20 

to  £30. 

"Queen   Katherine's  Dream,"   by    F.   Bartoloz/.i. 
Aj.vS   1  Antwerp).  — The  value  of  youi    prinl  is  about  ,{.3  to 

fuming,  ol  coin -.-,  it  is  in  g 1  1 lition. 

'  Oil    Painting.— A2.59 1    (Kingston).— We   could    give   ai 
on   your  oil   painting  tl  sent    here. 
"The  Death  of   Oen.  Wolfe,"  after  West,  etc. 
A2,598    (Simla). — The    list    of   prints   you   send    is    rathei    too 
lengthy  to  give   you   values  to  all  in   these  columns.      Roughly, 
No.   1  is  worth  about    (  1  ;  No.  2,  Le  Repos,  a  very  trifling  sum  ; 
No.  3,  La   Vie)  y  et   r Enfant  Jesus,  after  Raphael,  about  £1  : 
No.  4,  VAbrcuvoir  dei  mines,  about   15,.  ;  and  No.  5,  Francis 
.  ;       .  aftei  Reynolds,  about  £2  ios. 
"Scenes   on    the    Road— A    Trip    to    Epsom    and 
Back,"     by    Pollard. — A2,6t4   (Sutton).— II    frne    original 
impressions,  these  prints  are  worth  from   £50  to  £60  the  set. 
"  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester,"  by  S.  Cousins. 
-A2.619  (East  Ham).  —  This  print  is  worth  from  £4  to  £ .5. 
Coloured   Views.   -A2.62S  (New   fersey).     The  series  ol 
colour-prints  of  various  places  in   England  and   Europe   would 


nd 


apie 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY      SPANISH      PICTURE 


"Cardinal 
Wolsey  Receiv- 
i  n  j;  the  Car- 
dinal's     Hat." 

A2,634  (Haverford- 
west).—There  is 
not  mui  h  demand 
lor  historical  prints. 
executed  in  the 
nineteenth  century, 
and  your  engraving 
would  not  fetch 
more  than    10^. 

"Lady  A  c- 
I  a  11  d,"  b  y  S. 
Cousins.— A2,035 
(East  bourne).— 
Youi  print  is  the 
late  of  the 
plate.     Value   about 

"The  Favour- 
ite  Rabbit  "  and 
"Tom  and  his 
P  i  d  geo  ns."— 

\  -  - .  ,      1  ' 
—II  genuine  prints, 
in  colours,  these  are 
worth    from    £8  to 
,/,'iu  the   pair. 

"The  Idle 
Laundress"and 
"  The  Industrie 
ous  Cottager," 
by  W.  Blake, 
after  Morland, 
in    Colours.— 

A2, 0411(1  bantham). 
-Fine  impressions 
of  this  pair  1  ifci  ill  an 
prints  should  fetch 
from       [2  to  £i$  ; 

/■  a  t-.-  n 
H/indman'  Buff, 
izzi,  alter 
Angelica  Ivauffman. 
/  ;o  :  and  circulat 
prints  by  T.  Burke, 
after  \.  Kauffman, 
£2    Ios.    each. 
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itson,  of  Yorkshire. 


Red    Hall, 


i|    fames  Nicholson, 
.   1  lurham. 


Samuel    [bbotso 
Park,  Yorkshii 


Sir  James  [bbotson,  5< id 

baronet.      Married  1768  ; 
died  4  Sept.,  170.5. 


idle) 


Henry    Ibbotson,    created    .< 

[sal 

ella, 

laughlei 

of  Ralph 

baronet  24  May,   1748,  then 

Ci 

ken, 

Durham 

High  Sherif)  for   Yorkshire. 

Married  1741  :   died   [761 

Su  Henry  Can  [bbotson, 
third  baronet.  1  lied  with- 
out issue  5   |une,  1826. 


fane,  daughter  1 
Cayg  ill,  of 
Yorkshire. 

A  licit 
d  .1  u  b 


llenry  Ibbotson     :    Miss   Morton. 


1  an     Ibbol  501 


v,   only 

.1      Win. 

ott,    of 


1 1 


Char  les  [bbotson, 
tin  baronet.  Born 
ept.,  1779  ;  mat I 


Charlotte    1  lizabi  lh, 

daughter  of  Tl las 

Houghton.of  Kerry. 


...   1   ..  imas  Ib- 
botson. Took  the 
Selwyn 


[uiiOTSON.  Henry  Ibbotson  married  .1  daughter  ol  James 
Nicholson,  of  West  Rainton,  county  Durham.  Can  any  leader 
supply  the  1  'hristian  name  of  this  lady. 

[EKYI.L.    -Thomas   [ekyll,  of  Bocking,  county  Essex,  and  ol 

1  lifford's  Inn,  Attorney,  1  Ihiel  Cli  rk  ol   the  Papei  < :  ..1   the 

king'.  Bench  :  a  lover  ol  arms  and  antiquities.  Had  a  patent 
b  Feb.,  1627,  lor  altering  his  old  coal  ol  arms,  which  was  per 
:ii  and  or,  a  less  nebulee  gale-,  between  three  hinds 
trippant  sable.  1  rest:  a  horse's  head  couped  paley  wavy 
argenl  and  sable,  bridle  or.  This  was  altered  to  Or,  n  fess 
between  three  hinds  trippant  sable  j  quartering,  two  I.ozengy 
sable  and  argent,  a  chief  per  fess  indented,  Ol  "I  the  first 
(Stocker)  :  three,  or  two  wings  in  hue  points  downwards  gules 
a  crescenl  sable  for  difference  (Barnhouse) ;    four  argent,  threi 

boars'  heads  ped  gules  between   nine   cross   crosslets   sable 

(Brilston).  Ciest:  a  horse's  head  couped  argent,  mane  and 
bridle  sable,  the  latter  studded  and  tasselled  or.  This  ["nomas 
[ekyll  was  son  ol  John  Jekyll  by  Mary,  daughtei  ..I  Nicholas 
Barnhouse,  ol  Wellington,  county  Somerset,  who  was  son  ol 
John  [ekyll,  ol  Newington  ;  who  was  son  and  hen  ol  Bar- 
tholomew Jekyll,  ol  Newington;  who  was  son  and  heir  of 
William  [ekyll,  of  Newington,  county  Middlesex,  gentleman. 


The  mi, name  Strut  is  probably  from  Steil, 
I,  -1  I  rchfont,  county  Wilts. 


Shakespeare.  —  An  accounl  ol    lome  Shaki 
be  found  111   The  Hei  aid  and  Genealogist,  Londo 


chapel, y 


-  1  w  vi    .     A  pedign 
.ni  be  found  in 


•ol  the  Stacyes,  ol  Handsworlh  Wood- 
Fan, i.c  Minorum  Gentium." 


I -mimas.      I'll,-    following  abstract   will   help  you    in    von, 

to  the   English  ancestry  of  Samuel  Freeman,  ol   New 

England:      Mil   M  \\  ;:  FREEMAN,  26  Nov.,   [639.     The 

answer   ol    [ohn   Freeman  to  complainl  ol   Henrie   Freeman  by 

Samuel  Freeman,  his  lather  and  guardian. 

I  reeman,  mother  of  this  defl  &   ol  Samuel,  by  lease 
Dec,    [630,  .lid  lake  the  house  in   St.   Anns,    Bla, 

fryers,  London,  I, the  Vinteners  foi   21   years,  al   the  rent  ol 

£4  os.  od.      Afterwards  she  made  her  will  dated  27  Dec. ,  1630, 

devised    tin-    rent   to    la  1    grandchild,    I  [eniy   I  leeman,   son 

:    Annuel    Freeman,    her    eldest    son,       she  devised  a 

i -.-   a,    la  ho]    gat,    to  her    grandchild,    Join.    1  re,  man,    son 

,\    heii   .a    John    Krei  man,    hei    y  ninge  '      -  m  :     h.    made   I ',. 

U  illiam    Gouge    S     Mr.    Roger    Ham-,    exnrs.       And    shortly 

New   1  trgland,  bill   did  within 


tv, nil ne   to   I  ngland.      ["he  exors,  renounced  probate, 

so  that  Samuel  &  this  .left  did  lake  a.linoi,  with  resolucon  that 
the  will  should  be  performed,  but  lor  that  ihe  said  Samuel  had 
so  weakely  demeaned  a  carried  himself  by  conveying  .V  selling 
away  a  great  part  of  the  inheritance  led  to  him  by  hi,  father, 
,A  giving  .nil  thai  hi,  intent  was  to  cm,,-  In,  wile  and  children 
in:..  New  England  &  there  to  abide,  as  ever  sithence  he  hath 
done  &  siill  doth.  The  said  Samuel  Freeman,  together  with 
his  wife  &  ,  hil.ii en ,  1,  now  wholly  gone  ,V  hath  planted  himself 
,11  New  England.  Samuel  has  now  come  over  to  sell  the 
children's  legacies,  ,V  that  Samuel  will  sell  the  lea-e  so  given 
to  his  child  &  then  begone  home  lo  New  England  to 
&  family. 

Dispute  about  performance  ol  the   will. 

Court  of  Requests,  69-1. 

Stanton. — Geofrej  Stanton  married  Isabel  Florence.     The 

evidence  for  this  statement  i,  lo  be  found  in  the  inquisition 
post  mortem  of  William  Florence,  ..1  Carleton,  Norfolk.  The 
wiit  I..1  the  enquiry  is  dated  loth  ol  September,  6  Edward  III., 
01  IV,-,  and  the  return  was  made  at  Bukenham  Castel,  17th  ol 
December,  6  Edward  III.     It  being  found  that  a  mes  ,   .' 

a.  ics  ol  land  and  2*  a,  res  of  pastuies,  was  held  of  1  he  Ring  as 
parcel  ol  Ihe  ,11.11101  ol  Tybenham,  by  service  of  2.1.  yearly; 
and  5  acres  of  land  held  jointly  with  Agnes,  hi,  wile,  of  divers 
lord's  service  unknown,  lie  died  30th  August,  6  Edward  HI. 
Isabel,  his  daughter,  aged  22  years  and  more,  whom  Geoffrey 
de  Stanton  married,  is  hi,  next  heir.     1'.  Edward  III.,  Kile  31 

H7)- 

Craske.— Information  has  been  asked  for  a,  to  the  name 
,.f  the  wife  of  a  Stephen  Craske,  ol  London,  who  lived  in  the 
lime  of  Elizabeth.  The  following  abstract  of  a  deed  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  answers  ibis  query  : — Indenture,  21  Sep- 
tember, 22  Elizabeth,  being  a  deed  ..I  gift   b>  Stephen  Craske, 

citizen  and  vintnei   ol   Lond ind   A ■  hi,  wile,  ,V  late  the 

wife  and  sole  executrix  ol  ihe  will  ol  [ohn  Foster,  late  citizen 
and  bowyei  of  London,  deceased,  to  George  Foster,  of  London, 
gold, until,  son  of  ihe  said  John,  ..I  all  and  every  the  waynscott 
in  the  messuage,  late  the  said  John's,  in  ihe  parish  ot  Sainl 
[■Catherine  Christ  Church,  nere  Algate,  ol  London:  with  all 
bedding  implements  of  household,  &c,  and  with  all  the 
mynimentes,  counterpaynes  .a  leases,  Ac,  bonds,  which  were 
ilu-  ,.11.1  John's  at  In-  deceasi  :  also  appointm,  m  ol  the  aid 
George  as  their  attorney  to  receive  and  demand  all  debts  due 
1,,  the  said  John,  &c,  1580.  Signed  pel  me, 
S,  al.      A.    1  ;,    1  to. 
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Part    IV. 


By    Lady   Victoria    Manners 


The  Milanese  school  is  not  strongly  repre- 
sented in  the  collection.  The  Madonna  with  tin 
Infant  Christ  and  St.  John  is  by  an  unknown  artist, 
possibly  a  Flemish  imitator  of  the  Milanese  school. 
The  group  of  figures  resembles  in  composition  the 
Madonna  of  the  Rocks,  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci, 
in  the  National  Gallery  (which  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  in  the  Louvre),  but  the  back- 
ground is  entirely  different.  Rossetti's  sonnet  to 
the  National  Gallery  picture  applies  equally  well  to 
Lady  Wantage's  example.     I  quote  part  of  it : — 


"Mother  of  grace,  the  pass  is  difficult, 

Keen  as  these  rocks,  and  the  bewildered  souls 

Throng  it  like  echoes,  blindly  shuddering  through. 
Thy  name,  O  Lord,  each  spirit's  voice  extols, 
Whose  peace  abides  in  the  dark  avenue 
Amid  the  bitterness  of  things  occult." 

A  printed  cutting  on  the  back  of  the  panel  st.it <  s 
that  it  was  formerly  in  the  Giustiniani  family. 

Lady  Wantage  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  many 

beautiful   examples   of   the  Venetian    school.  Cima 

shows  to  advantage  in    his  Virgin  and  Child.  This 
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pictui  is  one  ol  the  few  in  Prince  ferome  Bonaparte's 
collection  that  were  saved  when  the  Palais  Royal  was 
d  istroyed  by  fire  by  the  Communists  in  May,  1871. 
It  is  signed  on  .1  label  .it  the  right  corner  ol  the  stone 
parapet  that  fills  the  front  of  the  picture,  "Joannis 
baptiste  Coneglanesis."  Cima  came  from  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Conegliano,  and  in  this  picture  he 
has  painted  in  the  background  a  hilly  landscape,  prob- 
ably Ins  own  country-side,  which  he  dearly  loved. 

B\  Bonifazio,  or  his  school,  there  are  two  fine  works. 
No.  14  is  a  large  Saute 
Conversazione ;  in  which 
Hi  \  irgin  and  ( 'hild  with 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
other  saints  are  seated 
under  trees.  The  land- 
scape   in    this   picture    is 

' pi  ised  of  distant  lulls, 

buildings,  and  trees.   This  jm 

example  has  been  in  the 
1  1  illei  inuis   of    Mr.    lleck- 

1,  .,1    Fonthill  Abbey,       fl 

Mr.    Kehhle.   and    the       H 
Right    Hon.  \Y.  E.  Glad- 
stone, fri  im    n  hose   sale  it        MJ) 
was    purchased    in    [875.        ■H| 

liapt    the   picture 
most    typical    of    Boni-  *7f' 

fazio's  genius  is  the 
lo\  i\  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  /ago  di 
<  ■  >/.■  la  and  St.  I  u  ia, 
No.  1 5,  hanging  in  Lady 
\\  antage's  sitting  -  room. 
Here  the  figures  are 
treated  w  uli  noble  breadth,  muk 


while  the  landscape,  glowing  with  rich  colour,  is  truly 
poetic,  and  is  suggestive   of  Giorgione   in  his  idyllic 

pictures. 

Tills  beautiful  example  of  Venetian  art  was  in  the 
collection    of    Mr.    Beckford,    and    was    purchased    in 
i8S.'  at  the  sale  of  the   Hamilton   Palace  collection. 
Pal  ma  Vecchio,  or  one  of  his  school,  contributes  another 
example  of  the  same  "genre  "  of  subjei  t.       1  \\>.  1  7  ;, 
see  illustration  on  page  75.)     The  nude  infant  Saviour 
in   this   picture  is  of  great  beauty.     He  stands  erect 
on   the   Virgin's   knee  in 
a    majestic   attitude,    His 
right  hand  raised  in  bene- 
diction,   while    His   left 
In 'Ids   the    terrestrial  orb, 
blue    in   colour,   and   sur- 
mounted by  a  (toss.    The 
Virgin    is    a    noble    type 
B  ol    Venetian    beauty,    and 

th  coli  'in  throughout  the 
picture  is  gorgeous.  The 
composition  resembles 
Palma's  picture  of  Christ 
with  the  Apostles  healing 
the  daughter  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman  in 
the  Venetian  Academy, 
and,  like  it,  lacks  the 
lovely  landscapes  of  the 
S a  nte  Conversa  . 
the  Borghese  and!  ^olonna 

*  Thi,  picture  lias  been 
in  the  following  collections: 
the  Manfrini  Gallery,  Venice  ; 
Alexander  Barker,  Esq.  ;  and 
the  Earl  ol  1  >udley,  from  «  h  m 
in,  in.   by  15  in.  ii  »as  purchased  in  1N9.:. 
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HE  BH^^^BwH  in' 

rinowithacces-  ;  ^ie^  .^Sfl  graceful,    while 

the  treatnii  nt 
ol  ili-  bai  k- 
ground  i  \  i\ 
skilful.  This 
small  pii  ture 
displaj  s  Tinto- 
retto's breadth 
and  freedom  ol 
treatment.  The 
silvery  tone  of 
the  picture  is 
and  is 
reminisi  eni  i  il 
some  ol  Wat- 
teau's  effects 
in  its  d e  1  i- 
catel)  blended 
hues  and  per- 
fect unison 
of  landscape 
a  n  d  figures. ' 
Attributed  to 
Tintoretto's 
sun.  I  lomenico 
Tintoretto,  is 
an  interesting 
example,  Wait- 
ing   for    the 

was    exhibited    at    the    British    Institution    in     1867.         Miracle.    Here  we  have  a  crowd  of  people,  half-length 

1  oncerning  it  the  Times  wrote  :  "Of  examples  of  fine         figures,  occupying    the    front    and    right   side   of   the 

Italian  1  olour,  none  is  so  striking  as  Lord  <  Iverstone's         composition,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  balustraded  stair 

•1  the  Prodigal,  l>v   Bassano — of   surpassing         leading  to  a  church  porch.     All   are  gazing  upwards, 

splendour,  suggesting  the  glow  of  suns,  the  play  of  light         their  attention   fixed    on    the    church    door,    towards 

in   painted  glass;  yet  there  is  not  an  inch  ol  garish         which,  high  upon  the  right,  a  man  seen  in  profile  is 

pigment  in  the  picture.    We  could  not  wish  for  a  better        eagerly  pointing,  his  outstretched  arm  dominating  the 

illustration  of  thi  difference  between  fine  colouring  and         crowd  below,  and  forming    the  chief  incident  in  the 

line  colours,  or  ol  the.  value  ol   balance  and  measure         picture.    This  example,  as  well  as  the  Tintoretto  and  the 

1  ret  of  effect."':*  (probable)  Licinio,  were  purchased  from  Mr.  William 

i  an  interesting  example'b}  £mtoKtto,Ju/>iter        Graham's  collection  in    18S6. 

by  the   Melian   Nymp/n    (see    illustration    on  One  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  o 

pa-1      76).       In    this    picture    the    three    nymphs    are         is  the  sketch  or  finished  study  by  Titian  foi  tl 
1   pi       in  tl    1  •  engaged  in  tending   the  infant  god  in         picture  of  The  Last  Supper,  which  he  painted  foi  the 
u  ion   ol   a   lovel)    sylvan   forest   glade.     They         refector}   ol   the  Convent  of  the   Escorial,  and  which 
are    attired    in    ros    red   robes   ol    brilliant    hue,    with         he  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  described 

drap  1 1  silver}   blue  and    white;   theii  auburn  hair         as  "  one  of  the  most   important   and   laborious  works 

is  braided  with  strings  ol   p  arls  in  true   Renaissance         I   evei    did    for    your    Majesty."     When   the    picture 


oj      thi- 
rds   is 

also  attributed 
to  Palma  \  ei 
duo.  but  differs 
entirel)  both 
in  style  and 
colouring  from 
tin  preceding 
pnluic,  and  is 
more  likely  the 
work  of  some 
.■ill  1  Vi  netian 
painl  1.  It  has 
b  'i  11  assigned 
to  Bernardino 
Licinio,  and  is 
probably  l»\ 
that   master. 

from  the 
brush  ol  Bassa- 
no, Bonifazio's 
pu  pjl,  is  the 
Return  of  the 
Prodigal  So),. 
This    pii  in  re 
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"    I   li     pi   1  ire  was  purchased  in  1S6   ,  hibited  at 

the  i;  1y.1l  Aca  lemy  (  lid  Masters,  1SS6. 


j    'The  picture  was  in  Mr.  William  Graham's  collection,  and 
/as  purchased  in  [836  at  the  Graham  sale  at  Christie's,      It  was 
n  the  Royal  Academy  Old  Masters,  [S75. 
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reached  its  des- 
tination at  the 
Escorial,  it  was 
found  to  be  too 
high  for  its  des- 
tined place  on 
the  wall  of  the 
refectory.  The 
King  having 
ordered  it  to  be 
cut  down,  the 
deaf  and  dumb 
Spanish  painter 
and  scholar  of 
Titian.  Juan 
Fernandez  Na- 
varette,  called 
El  Mudo,  pro- 
tested vehe- 
mently by  signs 
and  gestures, 
and  offered  to 
make  in  six 
months  an  ex- 
act copy  of  the 
size  required  of 
the  picture  that 
had  taken 
Titian  six  years. 
But  Philip  was 
too  impatientto 

wait  for  a  copy, 

,    _.    .        ,  z-r.    in. 

and    1  ltian  s 

canvas    was    forthwith    submitted    to  the  sacrilegious 

shears,  and  the  upper  part — about  a  third,   including 

most  of  the  archway  and  sky — was  cut  off. 

"  The  sketch  in  this  collection  is  valuable  as 
showing  the  composition  as  originally  designed  and 
painted  by  Titian,  with  the  archway  and  sky  complete. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  painted  before  the  large 
picture  was  cut  down.  During  the  six  years  Titian 
spent  upon  the  picture,  he  doubtless  made  studies 
for  it  ;  and  that  this  is  an  original  study  rather  than 
a  copy  is  indicated  by  variation  in  detail,  by  the 
tentative  character  of  some  parts — such  as  the  trial 
between  plain  and  spirally  fluted  columns — by  the 
apparent  indecision  as  to  whether  the  central  light 
should  emanate  from  the  heavens  or  from  the  slightly 
indicated  hanging  candelabrum,  and  by  the  masterly 
freedom  and  sketch-like  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted, chiefly  in  tints  of  golden  brown,  with  a  few 
touches  of  subdued  red." 

The  Saviour  is  seated  at  the  centre  of  the  table. 
His  lett  hand  rests  on  the  shoulder  of  St.  fohn,  whose 
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head,  support- 
ed on  hi 
i  ,  bowed  down 
in  grief.  Judas 
ated  at  the 
id  ol  the 
table,  '  ndea- 
ti  1  con- 
ceal the  bag  ; 
while-  at  the 
opposite  end 
another  dis- 
ciple turns  to 
address  .in  at- 
tendant who 
wears  a  turban. 
As  we  stand  in 
front  of  this 
picture  we  are 
reminded  of 
B  r  o  w  n  i  n  g '  s 
lines  in  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra  .- — 

"  I k    not  thuu 

down  but  up  ! 

To  uses  of  a  cup, 

The  festal  board, 
lamp's  flash  and 
trumpet's  peal, 

The  new  wine's 
foaming  flow, 

The  Master's  lips 
aglow." 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    LAWYER 

The  apostles 

seem  to  express  by  their  attitudes  alarm  at  Christ's 
suggestion  that  "( Ine  of  you  shall  betray  Me." 

This  picture  was  in  the  collection  of  Benjamin 
West,  P.R.A.,  and  was  purchased  Iroin  his  son, 
Raphael  West,  in  1834  ;  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  (Old  Masters),  1888  and  1902,  and  the  New 
Gallery  (Venetian  Art),  1S94. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Child  of  the  Pandolfini  Family 
with  a  Spaniel  is  also  attributed  to  Titian,  but  it  is 
more  probably  the  work  of  Bronzino.  This  picture 
was  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  |.  Sanford,  and  in 
Ins  catalogue  he  records  that  Titian  painted  this 
picture  at  Florence,  and  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  child 
of  the  Pandolfini  family,  whose  gallery  was  divided 
in  marriage  portion  with  the  Strozzi  family,  who  w  :re 
afterwards  obliged  to  part  with  this  and  various  others 
of  their  pictures. 

The  collection  is  specially  rich  in  pictures  of  the 
Spanish    school,      liv   Murillo   there  are   several   most 

*   Catalogue. 
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interesting  examples.    No.  154  (see  illustration  on  page  French    troops,    they   were    transferred    for   safety   to 

76)  is  a  "Santa   Faz  "  or  impression  of  the  Saviour's  the  Chapter  of  Seville  Cathedral,  by  whom  they  were 

face  on  the  kerchief  ol   Santa  Veronica,  and  is  a  truly  packed  up  and  sent  to  Gibraltar.     On  the  return  of 

wonderful  presentation  of  The  Man  of  Sorrows —  this   valuable   charge  to   Seville   in    1813,   two    ol    the 

,    ,       ,.  pictures  had  disappeared,  one,  the  St.  Michael,  which 

"  Upon    I  [is  Cross   with   heal  sunk   low.  '  ' 

hung  at  the  end  of  one  ol  the  lateral  aisle.:  the  other, 

Murillo   has  conveyed   the   impression    ol    noble  and  La  Santa  Fas,  which  was  onu  often   paintings  which 

without  detracting  from  the  physical  adorned  the  retablo  of  the  high  altar.     The  picture 


beauty  and   expression    of  the  Saviour.      As   we   gaze 
pii  mi,  .   we   realise   the   truth  and  strength  of 
ih     po  it's  lines  that— 

'ly  host, 


;  Flowers     . 
But  only  tin 


shall  crown  the  he 
re  worthy  ol   a  <  ■  id. 


In  all  probability  this  example  came  from  the 
( lapui  hin  ( 'oment  outside  the  ( lorduva  1  lal  at  Seville, 
for  which  Murillo  painted  twenty-two  pictures  of  his 

best  period,  viz.,    from     I";)    to    inS,:,.  and    which    was 


corresponds  almost  exactly  with  a  coarse  but  rare 
engraving  executed  in  Spam  b)  "  R.  O."  in  1702 
from  the  painting  when  it  was  still  hanging  in  the 
Capuchin  Convent.  Tins  picture  was  in  the  col- 
lection of  \>on  Julian  Williams  and  Richard  Ford 
(author  of  tlie  Handbook  of  Spain),  from  whom  it 
w.ts  purchased  in  1S36.  Mr.  ford,  in  sending  the 
silver  and  gilt  frame-  together  with  the  picture  to 
Lord    Overstone,    wrote:    "The    frame    1-     scan    1\ 


oiis, d- nd    the    richest     and    most    highly    adorned  worthy  of  acceptance,  and  certainly  is  unworthy  of  the 

1  oment  of  that   order.     The  pictures  remained  in  the  beautiful  head  to  which  it  original!}-  belonged.     It  is 

convent   until    1S10,   when,   on   the  approach   of  the  only  curious  as  being  that  which  beyond  any  doubt 

So 


Lady    II  'ctntage  's    Collection 


was  the  one  in  which  it  was  placed  as  soon  as  it 
was  painted,  and  in  which  it  remained  for  nearl) 
two  centuri- :s." 

In  No.  1 5  2  Lady  Wantag  :  po  i  me  of  Murillo's 

masterpieces — the  Virgin  and  Child  in  Glorv — well 
known  as  "  La  Vierge  Coupee"  (see  illustration  on  page 
77).  The  history  of  this  picture  is  most  interesting  ami 
curious,  and  is  as  follows:* — It  was  painted  in  1673 
for  the  Oratory  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  .Seville, 
and  it  remained  there  until,  during  a  vacancy  in  the 
See,  the  central  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  were 
cut  out  and  removed,  a  worthless  copy  being  inserted 
in  the  vacant  place.  The  picture,  in  its  mutilated 
state,  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  Marshal  Soult, 
together  with  many  other  art  treasures,  during  the 
Peninsular  war.  The  stolen  fragment  meanwhile  had 
found  its  way  to  England,  and  was  purchased  by 
Lord  Overstone,  who  later  on,  in  1862,  succeeded 
in  acquiring  from  Marshal  Soult's  family  the  remaining 
portion,  and  the  two  were  thus,  after  a  separation 
of  over  half  a  century,  again  united. '  The  copy  that 
had  been  made  to  replace  the  abstracted  portion  is 
preserved  in  the  collec- 
tion. Buchanan,  in  his 
Memoirs,  vol.  1.,  savs  : 
"This  picture  has  the 
same  fine  quality  as  the 
Soult  'Immaculate  Con- 
ception.' The  groups 
of  boy  angels  are  most 
beautiful." 

Mrs.  Hartley,  in  her 
interesting  book  on 
Spanisli  Painting,  re- 
marks :  "  The  legend  of 
the  '  Immaculate  Con- 
ception '  is  intimately 
interwoven  with  the 
name  of  Murillo.  Wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  Mother 
was  a  treasured  dogma 
of  the  Spanish  Church. 
At  the  earnest  instiga- 
tion of  Philip  I V.  a 
papal  edict  was  issued 
in  r6t7  declaring  the 
immaculate   nature    of 

*  Lady  Wantage's  notes. 

t  This  picture  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  British   Insti- 
tution, 1S63,  and  the  Royal  Titian  (attributed  to) 
Academy  Old  Masters,  1SS5.  PANDOLF1N1    FAMILY   with 


Mary.     '  Seville    flew   into  a  frenzy  of   joy.' 

It  became  the  desire  of  al  >us  painters  of 

itury  to  celebrate  the  triumph.  To  I 
Murillo  bent  all  the  passion  and  power  of  In 
More  than  twenty  times  he  translated  the  legend  of 
the  Conception  into  the  language  of  Spain.  His 
interpretation  of  the  mystery  of  Mariolatry  invested 
the  young  mother  with  a  new  charm."  To  this 
category  of  pictures  belongs  both  La  Vierge  Con  fur 
and  Xo.  157,  a  small  "Immaculate  Conception." 
This  characteristic  work  was  in  the  collection  ol  Sii 
J.  M.  Brackenbury,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in 
rXii.  Mrs.  Jameson  savs  of  it,  "An  exquisite  minia- 
■  presentation  of  the  subject  in  the  posfession 
of  Lord  Overstone." 

The  fine  picture  attributed  to  Alonso  S. 
Coello,  but  more  probably  by  his  pupil,  Pantoja 
de  la  Cruz,  is  considered  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Catherine  of  Austria  and  Spain,  second  daughter  1  >i 
Philip  II.  by  his  third  wife,  Isabel  de  Valois.  She 
was  born  in  1567,  and  married  in  1585  Charles 
Emanuel  1.,  Duke  of  Savoy.  Some  authorities, 
however,  consider  that 
it  depicts  Isabel  de 
Valois.  In  the  Prado 
Museum  at  Madrid 
there  is  a  replica  of 
this  portrait  which  is 
ascribed  to  Pantoja  de 
la  Cruz.  This  example 
was  purchased  in  1885 
at  the  sale  of  the  1  >e 
Z o e t e  collection  at 
Christie's. 

Coello  was  the  favour- 
ite court  painter  of 
Philip  II.,  and  the  por- 
trait belonging  to  Lady 
Wantage  is  typical  of 
the  style  of  his  school. 
T  h  e  h  e  ad  is  well 
modelled,  the  rich 
dress  and  jewels  are 
very  carefully  painted, 
and  the  painter  has, 
in  spite  of  the  some- 
what  cold  restraint  of 
his  work,  succeeded  in 
presenting  an  agreeable 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  CHILD  OF  THE  if     Stiff     Portrait     of     the 

spaniel  24  in.  by  is  in.         Spanish  princess. 
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AMONG  all  the  delightful  arts  which  came 
into  Japan  through  Korea  from  China,  or  from  China 
directly,  with  the  enlightening  Buddhist  religion,  none 
has  been  carried  to  quite  so  perfect  a  state  as  the 
various  branches  ol  the  art  and  craft  of  lacquer  work. 
In  Japan,  as  in  China,  the  Rhus  vernicifera — the  tree 
from  which  lacquer  is  drawn — can  be  cultivated,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  both  countries  enables  the  artist 
in  this  material  to  work  under  favourable  conditions. 
In  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  Japan  was 
already  accomplished  in  this  work,  but  Western  nations 
have  few  or  no  examples  of  so  early  a  date  to  show. 
The  collector  to-day  is  fortunate  if  he  happen  upon 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  pieces  made  for 
native  use,  for  those  specimens  produced  of  late  for 
export,  although  full  of  interest,  do  not  compare  with 
the  older  work  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  care  ex- 
pended upon  them  and  the  finish  or  beauty  of  the 
object.      Europe   is   fortunate,   however,    in   having  a 


fair  share  of  specimens  from  two  to  three  hundred 
years  old.  Such  domestic  shrines,  for  example,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  first  illustration,  are  not 
uncommon  in  England.  The  groundwork  is  of  wood, 
lacquered  black,  with  a  result  both  brilliant  ami  deep. 
The  folding  doors  are  hung  upon  engraved  metal 
hinges,  and  there  are  other  external  fittings  of  this 
class.  Within,  the  lacquer  is  of  a  rich  gold.  Here- 
is  found  a  representation  of  a  temple  with  graduated 
pagoda  roofs  and  a  double  row  of  columns  m  elabo- 
rately carved  wood,  gilt,  lacquered,  and  ornamented 
with  bells  and  so  forth.  Below  are  seen  lie  sacred 
Kylins  in  carved  wood,  and  spaces  containing  groups 
of  figures  and  landscapes.  Then  comes  a  cupboard 
with  sliding  panels  of  gold  lacquer.  Various  decora- 
tions in  coloured  lacquers  decorated  the  floor  of  the 
interior  and  sides.  The  lintel  is  of  wood  with  a  flight 
ol  storks  in  carved  and  lacquered  bronze.  The  outer 
(lours  contain  an  inner  set  with  gold  lacquered  frames 


Xo.     II. LACQUER     SWORD     REST,     WITH      CADGES     OR     CRESTS     OF     ORIGINAL     OWNERS,     SHOWING     SCABBARDS 

OF    ANTIQUE     WEAPONS     DECORATED     WITH     MANY     KINDS     OF     FINE     LACQUER     WORK 
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i  gauze   between.       Two   di    '    i     form   the  the    nineteenth   century.      To    the    group    ol    swords 

stand  of  this  carefully  planned  and  beautifully  deco-  ili.it  follows,  far-distant  dates  can   be  attributed,  but 

rated   piece.     When  the  shrii      i  si/dan  is  duly  not,    1   think,  with  perfect   certainty,   for,  as  with  the 

furnished,  on  the  fiooi  are  placed  figures  ol  favourite  porcelains  of  China,  oiv   p  riod  often  reprodui    d  with 


N'O.    Ill          \    l    \CQI    ER    HAT    OH    HELMET    WORN  BY     rill      RETAINERS    OF    THE    GREA  I     HOUSES 

UNTIL    RECENT    YEARS  THE    (.ROUND    IS    Of    BLACK    AND    Till      DECORATION    AND 

(   REST     IN     VARIOUS    11:1    I)    GOLDS 

gods,   perhaps  in   porcelain   01    lacquered   wood,   and  perfect  skill  the  gifted  work  of  an  carliei  time.     A  nol 

pi  of  Buddha  or  the  writing  of  sum--  holy  unusual  method  of  decoration  for  the  sheaths  of  swords 

priest.       Rich    vessels    in    metal    and    the    Buddhist  was  found  by  means  of  covering  them  with  the  skin 

sacred    books    complete    the    interior   of  the  shrine,  ol    the    ray   or   some    othei    fish    and    polishing    tins 


xi  epi  that  s\  mbolic 
cakes  and  portions  of 
food  and  herbs  are  laid 
upon  the  appointed 
places  ai  certain  times. 
Tins  example  is  ol  the 
:arl\  nineteenth  ceil 
tun  ■  beautiful  without 
and  within.  Although 
not  one  ol  the  firn  -i 
examples  ol  I 
work  of  this  style,  it  is 
absolutely  typical.  The 
small  panels  on  either 
side  ol  the  title  are 
realh  the  top.  of  boxes 
about  three  inches  in 
lengtl  the]  -how  the 
finished  blai  k  lai  quer 
ground  with  its  inlay 
of  gold  and  shell 
and  horn  ol  various 
(  olours,  and  metal,  all 
skilfully  combined  into 
a  small  but  perfect 
ensemble.  The  work 
i  pn  ibably  not  earlier 
than  the  beginning  ol 


No.   [V. — LACQUER    BOX    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 

IN      BLACK,     COLD     AND     COLOURS,     SHOWING      A      PEACOCK 

DRINKING     FROM     A     WATERFALL 


substance  before  add- 
ing ornamentation  in 
various  lacquei  s,  often 
ol  brilliant  quality  and 
exquisite  workman- 
ship. The  immense 
fertility  of  the  Japanese 
artists  prevents  two 
swords  from  being  al- 
together alike,although 
ol  course  many  sacred 
traditions  dictate  cer- 
tain forms  and  details. 
Although  the  thin- 
nest ol  pine  or  some 
other     wood     is    often 

used  as  a  groundwoi k 
for  lacquer,  basket- 
work  is  also  ven  fre- 
quently employed,  as 
well  as  various  leathers 
and  skins,  and  eartlieii- 
u  are  a  n  d  porcelain. 
Indeed,  the  nature  of 
original  s  u  1 1  si  ,i  n  i 
i\<<<^  not  appear  to 
greatly  matter,  the  main 
requirement    being   a 
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NO.  V.  —  POINTED  CIRCULAR  HAT  OF  GOLD  AND  GREEN  LACCJUER  OF  EARLY  DATE 


perfectly  smooth  surface  on  which  the  various  coats 
of  lacquer  can  be  spread.  Whatever  the  surface  of 
the  object  to  be  lacquered  may  be,  it  is  covered  with 
a  kind  of  strong  and  hard  paste  which  can  be  rubbed 
down  to  a  perfect  sur- 
face. The  soldier's  hat 
shown  in  illustration  No. 
in.  is  moulded  from 
strong  papier  mache,  over 
which  is  a  rubbed-down 
coat  of  paste  and  in  some 
parts  a  line  network  of 
linen.  Over  these  pre- 
parations are  spread  many 
coats  of  black  lacquer, 
which,  when  perfectly  dry 
and  firm,  is  decorated, 
without,  by  means  of  the 
badge  of  the  household 
to  which  the  soldier  be- 
longs, and  with  a  flight 
ol  storks  of  happyaugury, 
and  within  with  brilliant 
dark  red  lacquer.  Such 
helmets  would  withstand 
a  heavy  blow,  and  were 
weather  and  almost  time 
proof,  but  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly heavy,  and  have 
passed  into  t  h  a  t  vast 
limbo  which  the  westerni- 
zation of  Japan  must  have 
tilled  to  overrunning.  The 


No.    VI. — CHARACTERISTIC     DECORATION     OF     BOX 

IN     VARIOUS     LACQUERS,    SHOWING     AN     EAGLE 

DRINKING     FROM     A     STREAM 


same  class  of  hat,  of  a  different  shape,  is  shown  in 
No.  v.  Like-  its  companion,  it^  uses  arc  over,  but  it 
remains  a  skilful  work  of  art  and  a  memorial  of  days 
that  arc  over — dreams  that  arc  done. 

The  illustrations  Nos. 
iv.  and  vi.  represent  what 
is  apparently  an  almost 
undying  st)  le  ol  work  in 
Japanese  lacquer.  These 
are  small  boxes  elabo- 
rated on  the  thinnest 
possible  wood  base. 
Very  many  thin  coals 
of  lacquer  must  have 
been  applied,  much  care- 
ful modelling  in  slight  re- 
lief ;  several  applications 
of  gold  and  other  metals 
lie  beneath  the  final  cover- 
ings of  pure  and  burnished 
lacquer.  Although  these 
are  not  particularly  happy 
designs,  the  y  are  \  :ry 
characteristic  of  a  class  of 
work  which  covered  a 
long  period.  But  one 
hardly  supposes  the  hustle 
of  Western  and  American 
methods  will  permit  an 
elegance  of  style  to  remain 
to  a  nation  which,  like  the 
little  maid  in  Thackeray's 
drawing    of    Sir    Pitt 
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i  !rawle\  's  menage,  "  is  on 
her  pre  urn  •'•  ii  in." 

A  curious  use  of  lac- 
quer iii  both  ( 'Inn. i  and 

l.i|i.ni  i .  to  be  fi iuni i 
in  the  dei  oration  oi 
[)  ircelain  and 
ware.  Fhe  11! 
No.  vii.  shi  i\\  3  a  covered 
jar  of  about  one  fool 
and  a  half  in  height, 
i  ompletely  i  overed  with 
a  rich  1  ilai  k  lacquer 
both  outside  and  in. 
[ixternalh  the  d  i  ora- 
tion, whii  li  is  si :\vhat 

worn  with  tin'  rough 
i  time,  shows  a 
familiar  st)  le  ol  p  on} 
liK  issoui  and  lea\  es  en- 
vironed by  the  trailing 
plant.  »  hich  has  so  long 
been  a  favourite  and 
effei  tive  dei  oration.  It 
is   seen     rather    more 

labi  irately  displayed  in 
the  box  and  i  offer  be- 
low the  vase,  and  will 
be  found  greatly  in  use 
on  a  vast  number  of 
objei  ts  wherever  collec- 
tions have  been  brought 
together  in  our  museums  and  galled 
is  still  employed,  but  such  examples  as  we  possess 
belong  to  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  are  now 
repeated  in  a  cheaper  and  less  agreeable  style  to  meet 
the  demands  ol  a  growing  export  trade. 

Among  the  historic  pieces  which  we  are  fortunate 


NO.  VII.— THE  VASE  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  JAPANESE 
PORCELAIN  ENTIRELY  COVERED  WITH  BLACK  LACQUER. 
OX  WHICH  THERE  IS  A  DESIGN  IN  RICH  RED  AND  GOLD  OF 
THi:    SAME   MATERIAL  THE  STAND  SHOWS  A  DIFFERENT 

L'Sl      "I      LACQUER     AS    APPLIED    TO    POLISHED    WOOD 

No  doubt    it 


nough    to    possess    in 

England,  one  should 
mention  the  pair  of 
perl  -  t  i  offei  ;  ol  eai  ly 
i  iventeenth  -  century 

work,  one-  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  illustration 
No.  \.  I  lies..-  piei  es, 
\\  hii  li  a  i  i  hree  feet 
tl  ree  and  a  hall  niches 

m     length,    and     slightly 

over  two  i.ii  w  ii  le,  w,  re 
.■in  e  tin.-  property  of  the 
( lardinal  and  Minister 
ol  f  nun  e,  the  famous 
Mazarin.  1  le  was  born  in 

I  6o2,  and  dh  d  ill  l66l, 
-o  in-  was  among  the 
first  of  tip-  great  subjects 
oi  Louis  X  I  V.  ti  1  appre- 
ciate the  rich  b  auties 
1  il  Japan  :si  la  -  [uei  s. 
1  ine  <  if  these  i  offers  is 
now  safely  and  hand- 
somely bestowed  at 
South  Kensington:  the 
other  is,  I  believe, 
in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawi  m  \ 
They  were  originally 
used  to  contain  the 
sacred  Buddhist  books, 
and  are  most  elaborately  decorated  with  emblems  of 
that  faith. 

The  basis  of  the  coffers  is  of  wood  covered  with 
black  ami  gold  lacquer  on  the  outer  side,  and  with 
avanturine  and  black  on  the  inner.  The  fronts  and 
sides    and    tops    are    decorated    with    views    ot    the 


^a^tf^gsssso^ias 


EARLY     NINETEENTH-CENTURY    BOXES    IN    BLACK     \XI>    GOLD    LACQUER  THE    SMALLER    IS    OF    THE    STYLE    ONCE 

USED     FOR     CARRYING      LUGGAGE,      \     poll       BEING     RUN     THROUGH     THE     TWO     UPTURNED      HANDLES     OX     THE     TOP 

lllls     PIECE     BEARS      I  HE     CREST     ATTRIBUTED     TO     THE     PRINCE     MALDA     OF     KAGA 
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Imperial  and  Shogunal  palaces,  which  are  partly 
inlaid  with  metal.  The  wide  borders  are  of  gold, 
silver,  and  iridescent  shell.  Possibly  the  metal  work 
of  the  lock  is  hi  European  make,  although  of  oriental 
character,  for  the  key  handle  belonging  to  the  example 


vertical  lines.      The  celestial    beast   is  trailin 

dI    glory    very    properly    conventionalised    into    the 

wed  from  immemoi  i.d  ( 'Imn-y 

art.     The  general  eff  cl   is   one  <     orreai  ricl 

nice  proportion,  an  ensemble   to  whirl,  the  excellent 


'.. — AN    EXTREMELY    RICH    EXAMPLE    OF    SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY    WORK    IN    LACQUER,     INLAID    WITH 
IOLD,    SILVER.     PEARL.     ER.  IT    WAS    ONCE    THE     PROPERTY    OF    NAPOLEON    THE     GREAT 


at  South  Kensington  is  surmounted  with  the  pierced 
arms  of  the  Mazarin  family  ducally  crowned.  This 
coffer  was  once  the  property  of  Napoleon  the  (heat, 
and  was  sold  to  the  museum  from  the  Hamilton 
Palace  i  i  ill  i  I  ii  m.  ; 

No.  xi.  is  also  an  uncommon  example  ol  sevi  n- 
teenth-century  work,  but  in  a  totally  different  manner 
from  the  elaborate  inlay  of  the  Mazarin  coffer.  The 
basis  of  this  example  is  also  of  wood  heavily  coated 
with  various  lacquers,  which  are  carved  into  a  d  isign 
in  fairly  marked  relief.  The  design  shows 
dragon,  deeply  carved  and  gilded  and  ci 
approaching    rocks    from    which    the    water    flows    in 


gilt  metal  work  lends  its  aid.  Within,  are  lacquer 
decorated  drawers.  1  apprehend  that  No.  xii.  shows 
a  panel  which  also  belongs  to  the  seventeenth 
i  entury,  for  the  mounting  is  of  French  gold  soon 
after  that  date.  It  is  an  example  of  the  pure  gold 
lacquer  on  gold  which  shows  far  better  in  the  original 
than  in  the  photograph — a  style  which  is  now  ol 
the  greatest  value,  especially  appreciated,  perhaps, 
by  those  admirable  artists,  the  Japanese  themselves. 
It  has  been  doubtless  a  Court  snuff-box  in  the  days 
ol  Louis  XV.,  and  must  carry  memories  ol  a 
thousand  intrigues,  both  oriental  and  occidental. 
The   last    example    sh  paper  on 
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S'O.     XI.       i    UUNir    01     SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  LACQUER    WORK,    SHOWING    BOLDLY    DESIGNED 
CELESTIAL    DRAGON    SURROUNDED    BY    CLOUDS    AND    APPROACHING     \ 

this   particular   branch  ol    the    subject,  gives  one   of  probable  that  lung  ago  the  raised   design  of  flowers 

those  carefully  lacquered  leather  boxes  which  found  appeared  in  lacquered  gilt,  giving  a  far  richer  effect 

their  wa)  into  England— via   Holland— long  ago,  and  to  the  whole. 

wer«:    often    mounted    on    gilded    stands,    or    in    the  To  the  enthusiastic  collector  of  the  finest  Japanese 

English  walnut  which  was  so  much  used  here  from  lacquer,  such  as  Mr.  Tomkinson   of   Franche    Hall, 

of  Charles  II.  to  that  of  George  III.     This  whose  specimens  of  inro  and  other  pieces  are  b  :yond 

particular    piece    is    of    dark    red    colour:   but    it    is  compare,    the   examples    here    given    may    appear    to 


SNUFF-BOX  OF  GOLD  LACQUER,  MOUNTED  IN'  SOLID  GOLD  O] 
THE  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
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belong  to  the  proletariat  styles  of  work  rather  than  to 
the  aristocracy  of  this  most  attractive  art.  But  that 
is  the  writer's  modest  intention — to  draw  attention 
to  the  fine  quality  of  that  which  the  tew  great 
connoisseurs  in  the  matter  consider  the  common- 
place, and  to  show,  if  one  may,  that  in  this  particular, 
at  least,  beauty  is  always  beauty,  and  takes  her 
seat  alike  on  the  utilitarian  examples  of  the  Japanese 
lacquer  as  well  as  on  those  pieces  which  were  the 
result  of  years  of  quiet  labour  on   tin-   part  of  some 

(  To  be 


sequestered  artist,  living  beneath  the  shelter  of  one 
of  the  wealthy  Daimios.  Such  invaluable  pieces 
are  treasured  by  the  Japanese,  and  beloved  of  the 
Mandarin  of  the  neighbour  state.  There  are  a  few 
of  them  in  European  collections,  but  they  have 
been  written  upon  and  illustrated  many  times,  and 
they  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  most  collei  tors  of 
to-dav.  It  is  rather  examples  made  lor  native  use 
some  hundred  years  ago  to  which  I  hope  to  draw 
especial  attention   in  these  articles. 

ontinued. ) 


EXAMPLE     OF     DEEP     RED     J  .- 
A      WALNUT     STAND     C 


ANESE     LACQUERED     LEATHER 
THE     QUEEN     ANNE     PERIOD 


\SE,      MOUNTED     CO 


Ml 


m 


EKORl     llllir      Ol     "  BEAUTY'S    BATH  "    (MISS   ELIZA   PEE1      iND    HtS   FAVOURITE    SPANIEL) 
FROM     IMF    PIi    n    l.:l      BY    SIR    EDWIN     LANDSEER,     R.A. 
Mil       INITIALS    W.W.     0  .11       I ''1     LEF1     HAND     CORNER     "I       IMI       MARGIN     AR]      THOSE 
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How  to  Distinguish  Proof  Impressions       By  C  Reginald  Grundy 


I.  —  Publications 

under  the 

Rules  of  the 

Printsellers' 

Association. 

This  is  a  vast 
subject — so  vast,  in- 
deed, that  a  series 
of  volumes,  dwarf- 
ing in  bulk  the 
dimensions  ol  the 
Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  and  need- 
ing an  aeon  of  re- 
search in  the  com- 
pilation, might  be 
written  on  it,  with- 
out finally  exhaust- 
ing its  scope.  Many 
workers  have  essay- 
ed portions  of  the 
task.  Their  pains- 
taking and  exhaus- 
tive labours  are  set 
forth  in  various 
more  or  less  costly 
books,  each  re<  ord- 
ing  the  particulars 
relating  to  the  proof 
states  of  the  works 
of  some  separate 
engraver,  or  school 
ofengravers.  These 
are  well  known  to 
the  specialist  and 
the  advanced  col- 
lector :  but  in  must 
instances  then 
costliness  and  limi- 
tation o  f  subject 
place  them  beyond 
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KEEP,"    FROM    AN     ENGRAVING    BY    THOMAS    lANDSEEIi 
TER    THE    PICTURE    BY    SIR    EDWIN    LANDSEER,     R.A. 
[SSION    OL    MESSRS,     HENRY    CRAVES    AND    CO.,    LTD. 


the  rear  I:  of  the 
general  col  lei  tor. 
and  it  is  for  the 
latter  that  this  brief 
summary  of  a  few 
of  the  leading  rules 
regulating  the  classi- 
fication of  proof 
states  is  primarily 
intended. 

To  such  a  man 
even  the  names  ol 
the  various  proof 
must  be  a 
source  of  bewilder- 
ment. There  is 
such  a  wealth  ol 
terms,  that  often 
the  same  proof  can 
be  desciibed — and 
described  accurate- 
ly—  under  two  or 
three  different  de- 
finitions. On  the 
other  hand,  the 
same  terms  often 
do  duty  for  two  or 
three  varying  states ; 
ami  lastly,  there  are 
several  terms  al  i  iut 
whose  exact  mean- 
ing even  experts 
differ. 

I  will  leave  such 
recondite  questions 
lor  later  considera- 
tion, and  begin  by 
writing  oi  a  tew 
terms  culled  from 
that  "vade  mecum  " 
of  the  dealer  m 
current  engravings, 
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the  Printsei/ers'  Association  (  'atalogue    -a  c pilation 

whirl)  deals  exclusively  with  modern  publii  ations,  the 
class  ol  goods,  m  fact,  which  is  generally  left  by  the 
millionaire  magnates  of  Bond  Street  to  the  handling 
of  their  junioi  assi  :tanl  s 

A  casual  glance  through  the  pages  of  this  bulky 
work  reveals  much  curious  information  not  generally 
known.  Concerning  artists'  proofs,  foi  instance,  how 
many  people  are  aware  of  the   numbei    ol    varieties 

| ■   currenl    in  tin-   modern    print    trade?     Here 

1  find  recorded  that  there  are  single,  double,  and 
treble  remark  artists'  proofs;  that  there  air  aitists' 
proofs  printed  mi  parchment  and  vellum,  on  Japan, 
India,  Whatman,  and  plain  papers,  and  on  silk  and 
on  "Holland"  whatever  this  lattei  substance  may 
be,  as  we  may  take  it  foi  granted  it  is  not  the 
material  of  this  name  used  lot  ladies'  dresses — and 
that  despite  the  present  regulations  to  the  contrary, 
the  Association  has  in  the  past  stamped  with  its 
official  in  uk  artist  proofs  inscribed  with  titles  in 
scratch  letters.  Then  there  are  the  other  series  ol 
proofs — the  proofs  before  letters,  the  proofs  aftei 
letters,  the  proofs  with  open  letters,  the  proofs  on 
India  paper,  the  proofs  on  plain  paper,  and  the 
autograph  proofs,  every  term  mentioned  carrying 
with  it  a  distinct  signification,  which,  if  somewhat 
ambiguous  to  the  general  public,  is  presumably  as 
clear  as  daylight  to  the  frock-coated  young  gentlemen 
who  so  lucidly  explain  to  a  hesitating  customer  what 
a  much  superior  bargain  he  acquires  by  purchasing  an 
artist's  proof  on  vellum  for  twenty-live  guineas  instead 
of  one  of  the  same  state,  on  |apan  paper,  for  fifteen. 

To  begin  at  tin:  beginning  ol  the  matter,  even  at  the 
risk  of  wearying  the  reader  who  is  conversant  with  it,  1 
will  liist  explain  the  origin  of  this  I'l  intsellers'  Associa- 
tion, recently  re-formed  and  the  prefix  "  Incorporated  " 
placed  before  its  name,  which  from  its  little  office  in 
Orange  Street,  Haymarket,  issues  the  series  of  rules 
and  regulations  forming  the  code  ol  laws  governing 
the  modem  print  trade.  In  the  late  "forties"  the 
print  publishing  business  was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
there  existed  i  iniiiei  oils  dishonest  firms,  who,  when 
ill  v  found  the  popularity  of  a  plate  was  exceeding 
then    anticipations,  and   that    their   supply    ol    proofs 

from  u   was  becoming  exhausted,  promptly  re died 

the  deficit  by  striking  off  false  ones.  This  was  an 
easy  fraud  to  effect,  all  that  was  necessary  bring  to 
temporaril)  remove  or  stop  out  the  print  inscription 
from  a  plate  and  strike  oil'  a  number  ol  impressions, 
whnh  in  their  inscriptions,  oi  rather  theii  Ink  ol 
them,  were  identical  with  the  fust  proofs  ;  and  though 
the  quality  of  these  latter  impressions  left  much  to 
be  desired,  it  was  impossible   to  conclusively   prove 

that   they  were  nol    badly  punted    copies    belonging  lo 


the    earlier    stale.      The    public    began    to    doubt    the 

genuineness  of  all  proofs,  and  the  retail  dealers  and 
honest   publishers  suffered  accordingly.     Finally,   as 

a  remedy  lor  this  state  ol  affairs,  in  1847,  the  honest 
men  formed  an  association,  whose  business  it  was  to 
supervise  the  issue  of  all  proofs  from  plates  published 

by  its  members,  and  to  guarantee  then  genuineness 
by  impressing  each  individual  impression  with  an 
official  stamp  :  proofs  issued  at  a  lowei  nominal  value 

than  one  and  a  half  guineas  being  alone  1  xcepted. 
The  first  series  of  engravings  to  be  so  stamped  were 

the  last  portii 1  the  proofs  before  letter  ol  Beauty's 

Bath,  engraved  by  Cousins,  alter  Landseer.  This 
plate  was  finished  immediately  after  the  formation 
of  the  Association,  and  before  the  official  stamping 
machine  was  ready.  1  fence  the  artist  proofs,  instead 
of  being  stamped,  were  initialed  by  \\  .  Walter,  the 
secretary  of  the  Association,  as  were  also  the  first 
84  proofs  before  letter,  the  remaining  T  J  7  being 
stamped.  Here,  by  the  way,  I  should  mention  that 
in  the  earlier  issues  passing  through  the  I'l  intsellers 
Association,  all  proofs  were  stamped  on  the  left 
hand  :  but  very  soon  a  distinction  was  made  between 
the  different  classes,  artist  proofs  only  being  stamped 
on  the  left,  and  the  later  proofs  on  the  right. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Committee  ol  the 
Association  1  am  able  to  reproduce  illustrations  of 
the  two  forms  of  stamps  employed,  the  less  important 
.me  being  exclusively  1  served  for  engravings  ol  a 
small  si/e.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  stamp  con- 
sists of  a  combination  of  letters  contained  111  a  little 
lozenge  bordered  by  the  words  "  Printsellers'  Associa- 
tion." These  words  should  be-  especially  noted,  as 
being  copyrighted  they  cannot  lie  pirated,  and  hence 
form  the  sole  difference  between  the  genuine  stamp 
and  the  numberless  1  lose  imitations  whi<  h  man) 
publishers  outside  the  Association  impress  on  their 
proofs.  The  combination  of  letters  inside  the  lozenge 
changes  with  the  stamping  at  every  proof.  Thus  it 
the  first  impression  ol  an  issue  to  lie  stamped  is 
impressed  with  the  letters  a  b  «  .  the  second  would  be 
stamped  A  B  D,  the  thud  a  1:  1  ,  and  so  on  :  but  here 
let  me  point  out  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
first  proof  stamped  is  the  earliest  that  was  stunk 
from  a  plate.  The  printers,  in  sending  in  a  batch  ol 
proofs  to  be  stamped,  are  quite  as  likely  to  arrange 
them  so  that  the  last  one  printed  shall  be  the  first 
to  be  stamped.  The  value  of  the  stamp  of  the 
Assoi  iation  is  constituted  by  the  regulations,  that  no 
excess  of  the  numbei  ol  proofs  announced  by  the 
publisher  to  be  taken  from  it  are  permitted  to  be 
Stamped,  and  that  once  impressions  of  an  inferior 
grade  have  been  taken  off  a  plate,  no  proofs  of  a 
nominally  higher  grade  are  allowed  to  lie  piinted. 
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I. — artist's    proof    of    "the    lost    sheep 


II. PROOF     BEFORE     LETTERS     OF     "THE     LOST     SHEEP  ' 


III.-      LETTERED     PROOF     OF     "THE      LOST      SHEEP 


IV. PRINT     OF      "THE     LOST     SHEEP  "      (THE     TITLE      IN     OPEN      LETTERS) 


V.— PRINT     OF     "THE     MONARCH     OF     THE     GLEN  "     (1HE     TITLE     IN      "FILLED     IN"      LI 


Ms 


The   Connoisseur 


B  ides  instituting  its  stamp,  the  Association  has 
done  good  work   by  evolving  a     .  of  i  lassifying 

proofs  which  is  now  almost  universally  followed  by 
modern  publishers.  According  to  tins,  each  of  the 
i  npressions  issued  to  the  public  is  <  lassed  under  one 
of  the  following  four  headings,  viz.  Artists'  Proofs, 
Proofs  before  Letters,  Lettered  Proofs  -or  Proofs 
after  Letters,  and  Prints.  rhe  e  h  adings,  it  must 
■  remembered,  do  not  necessaril)  correspond  with 
the  states  ol  a  plate,  the)  at  imply  desi  riptive  ol  the 
amount  of  lettering  printed  on  the  impressions  to 
which  the)  refer.  The  lettering  on  .1  plate  consists 
ol  three  principal  items  -(1)  the  publication  line; 
(-•)  the  names  of  the  artist  and  the  engraver;  and 
(  ;)   the  title  til  the  work. 

The  publication  line  should  be  on  even  impression, 
and  is  the  only  lettering  which  appears  on  artists' 
proofs. 

The  Proofs  before  Letters  have  printed  on  them  the 
names  of  the  artist  and  engraver  of  the  work,  in 
addition  to  the  publication  line,  but  arc-  without  the 
title. 

The  Lettered  Proofs  have  printed  on  them  the 
publication  line,  the  names  of  the  artist  and  engraver 
Of  the  work,  and  the  title. 

The  Prints  have  all  the  above  items,  but  the  style 
111  which  the  title  is  printed  is  altered  in  some  manner 
from  that  appearing  on  the  proofs. 

In  addition  to  the  lettering,  the  (  lass  to  which  the 
impression  belongs  is  distinguished  by  the  position  of 
the  Printsellers'  Association  stamp,  which  is  impressed 
immediately  under  the  left  of  the  work  on  artists' 
proofs,  immediately  under  the  right  of  the  work  on 
all  other  classes  of  proofs,  and  is  altogether  omitted 
on   prints. 

To  recapitulate.  Artists'  Proofs  have  printed  on 
tli.  111  only  the  publication  line,  and  are  stamped  on  the 
left.      Proofs  before  Letters  have   printed  on  them  the 


Co..  1  am  able  to  illustrate  these  distinctions  by  the 
reproduction  of  the  different  states  of  their  plate  of 
The  Lost  Sheep,  engraved  b)  Thomas  Landseer, 
A.R.A.,  from  the  wa>rk  of  his  brother.  Sir  Edwin.  In 
ordei  that  th<   lettering  maj  be  reproduced  as  large  as 

possible,  only  the  bottom  portion  ol  the  work  is  given 
in  tin-  illusiiaii\  e  plates. 

In  Xo.  i.,  which  reprodui  es  the  bottom  portion  ol 
an  artist's  proof,  the  Printsellers'  Association  stamp 
can  be  seen  immediately  under  the  left  ol  the  work  ;  it 
will  be  noticed,  however,  thai  there  is  no  pub 
line  apparent,  though  in  No.  ii.  it  is  given  in  full  im- 
mediately under  tic-  centre  ol  tic  work  :  — "  London  : 
Published  Scptr.  21st,  [864,  b)  Henr)  (he,  5&  Co., 
the  Proprietors,  Publishers  to  tic  Queen,  6,  Pall  Mall.'' 
The  distinction   is  interesting  as  recalling  a   bygone 

practice,  which  has  ceased  lor  many  years.  Nowadays 
publishers  place  the  line  according  to  tin  ir  own  faro  y 
or  that  of  the  plate-writer — as  thi  engrat  r  who  engraves 
the  lettering  on  is  called.  Its  position,  whether  it  is 
above  or  below  the  Work,  or  to  the  left  or  right,  has  no 
significance  whatever.  At  one  time,  however,  previous 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Asso.  iation  and  during  the 
first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  the  position 
and  style  of  the  publication  line  was  altered  in  the 
different  states  of  the  plate.  <  In  the  artists'  proofs  it 
was  placed  above  the  work,  on  other  grades  ol  proofs 
it  was  transferred  to  immediately  below  it,  and  on 
prints  it  was  still  further  lowered.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  plate  of  The  Lost  Sheep.  It  will  be  noticed 
on  Nos.  ii.  and  iii.  the  line  is  the  same,  while  on 
No.  iv.,  an  ordinary  print  impression,  it  is  transferred 
to  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  work  and  altered  in 
its  arrangement   and   wording. 

On  No.  ii.  the  reader  will  see  the  distinctive  signs 
of  a  before-letter  proof,  viz.,  the  Printsellers'  Associa- 
tion stamp  underneath  the  right  of  the  work,  and 
the  names  of  the  artist  and  the  engraver  to  the  left  and 


THE     TWO     STAMPS     OF     THE     PRINTSELLERS       ASSOCIATION 


publication  line  and  the  names  ol  tin/  artist  and 
engraver,  and  are  stamped  on  the  right. 

Lettered  Proofs  have  printed  on  them  the  publica- 
tion line,  the  names  ol  the  painter  and  engraver  and 
tin    title  of  the  subject,   and  are  stamped  on  the  right. 

Prints  have  all  the  above  printing,  the  style  of  the 
title  being  altered,  and  are  not  stamped  at  all. 

Through  the  courtesy  ol  Messrs.  Henry  (waxes  and 


right  respectively.  En  passant,  I  may  say  that  the 
appearance  of  the  before-letter  proof  is  the  only  one 
which  always  remains  practically  unaltered  in  its 
appearance.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  this 
class  of  proof  was  stamped  on  the  left,  and  two  in 
which  it  was  stamped  in  the  middle,  to  all  of  which 
I  shall  refer  to  later,  and  then-  are  many  cases  in  which 
the  publishers  have   made  two   states  of  it  by  printing 
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How   to    Distinguish    Proof  Impressions 


some  impressions  on  India  and  others  on  ordinary 
paper,  but  the  style  of  lettering  is  never  changed. 
This  is  so,  too,  in  the  case  of  artists'  proofs,  but  to 
some  of  the  latter  the  addition  of  remarks  makes 
a  vast  alteration  both  in  their  appearance  and 
value. 

With  lettered  proofs  and  prints,  the  style  of  lettering 
is  so  interchangeable  that  the  only  tangible  description 
between  them  is  the  impression  of  the  Printsellers' 
Association  stamp.  In  No.  iii.  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  title  The  Lost  Sheep  is  inscribed  in  round  hand 
underneath  the  right  of  the  work.  This  is  the  most 
usual  style  on  a  lettered  proof,  but  of  late  years,  when 
publishers  have  been  issuing  works  in  only  two  states 
— and  more  often  than  not  in  one — they  have  gener- 
ally adopted  it  for  prints.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
open  block  letters  shown  in  No.  iv.,  which  is  taken 
from  a  print  of  The  Lost  Sheep,  have  frequently  been 
used  for  lettered  proofs,  in  which  case  the  ordinary 
prints  have   had  the   letters  "  tilled  in,"  as  is  shown  in 


ti.  case  of  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen  (No.  v.).  This 
"  filling  in,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  done  by  the  letters 
having  thin  lines  drawn  down  their  centres,  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  or  by  being  shaded  over  in 
some  way.  Often  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  two  letterings  is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  notice- 
able, but  in  thi/  case  of  a  scarce  engraving  it  makes  a 
very  substantial  difference  in  the  value 

Formerly,  superior  grades  of  both  proofs  and  prints 
were  issued  on  India  paper,  the  prices  of  which  were 
generally  at  least  a  guinea  in  excess  of  those  charged 
for  similar  impressions  on  ordinary  paper.  This  dis- 
tinction  has  now  been  abolished,  the  cost  of  India 
paper  being  nowadays  so  little  in  excess  of  that  of 
ordinary  paper,  that  most  of  the  leading  publishers 
have  practically  discarded  the  use  of  the  latter. 

In  a  future  article  I  hope  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
variations  in  the  stamps  and  inscriptions  of  proofs 
issued  under  the  rules  of  the  Printsellers'  Association, 
which  have  never  been  officially  recorded. 


.)«) 


Pottery  and 


Old    English    Election    Pottery 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  throne  that  the  English  potters 
began  to  decorate  theii  wares  with  portraits  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  to  be  followed  latei  on  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  celebrated  personages  ol  the  time. 
At  first  these  wares  took  the  form  of  large  tin- 
enamelled  plates  or  dishes,  called  Delft  after  their 
Dutch  prototypes.  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
elapsed  before  they  conceived  the  idea  ol  com- 
memorating in  like  manner  the  great  national  events 
at  home  ami  abroad,  as  well  as  the  chief  actors  in 
them,  and  especially  those  events  in  which  the  arm) 
and  navy  were  concerned.  The  exploit  whii  h,  1 
think,   can   claim   to   have   been   the   first    to   be  thus 


By    Frank    Freeth 


recorded  was  one  that,  coming  after  a  long  period 
ol  peace,  aroused,  as  was  natural,  an  enormous 
amount  of  enthusiasm  in  the  country.  It  was  the 
taking  of  "Porto  Bello"  on  the  Isthmus  ol  Darien 
by  "that  brave  fellow,"  Admiral  Vernon,  "with  six 
ships  only"  in  1739.  The  comparatively  large 
number  of  salt-glaze  ware  teapots,  mugs,  and  bowls 
with  this  subject  upon  them  still  in  existence  is  strong 
evidence  that  this  venture  on  the  part  of  the  potters 
turned  out  a  success.  Even  stronger  evidence  is  the 
fact  that  they  continued  for  many  years  to  press  into 
their  service  any  episodes  that  were  calculated  to 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  large.  As  was 
littin"   in   the   case  of  an   island   race,  it   was  a   naval 
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Old  English   Election    Pottery 


achievement  that  was  chosen  first  for  commemora- 
tion. Equally  rightly  it  was  a  military  one  that  came 
second,  and  that  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
victory  over  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie"  at  Culloden 
in  J1746.  On  a  large  Delft  dish  in  my  possession 
there  is  an  equestrian  figure  in  the  centre  with  this 
inscription  round  the  border:  "Clod  save  ye  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  Remember  ye  fight  of  Culloden." 
Eight  years  later  the  potters  extended  the  sphere 
of  their  operations  to  political  movements,  and  from 
1754  onwards  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill 
supplied  earthenware  articles  with  references  on 
them  to  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections  which 
created  an  unusual  amount  of  excitement  in  any 
locality. 

The  General  Election  of  1754,  which  was  the  first 
that  they  made  a  business  use  of,  was  in  many  ways 
a  memorable  election.  It  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Henry  Pelham,  which  brought  to  an  end  the 
ministry  he  had  formed  out  of  the  able  men  of  all 
parties,  known  as  the  "  Broad  Bottom  Administration," 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  "peace  at  home  and  abroad," 
which  had  been  inaugurated  by  Robert  Walpole  in 
1721.  An  era  of  "broils  domestic  and  foreign  wars" 
ensued. 

Coming  events  no  doubt  cast  their  shadows  before 
them,  and  the  momentous  issues  before  the  electors 
could  not  have  failed  to  fan  the  flames  of  rivalry 
between  the  contending  parties.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  potters,  who  about  that 
time  were  developing  their  works  at  a  rate  hitherto 
unprecedented,  seized  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
for  extending  their  business  in  the  direction  of  supply- 
ing pieces  of  pottery  for  electioneering  purposes,  ami 
as  souvenirs  of  memorable  elections.  The  number 
ot  such  pieces  in  existence  at  the  present  time  is 
naturally  by  no  means  legion  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
lead  us  10  suppose  that  they  were  turned  out  in 
considerable  quantities  at  the  moment.  For  the 
year  1754  alone  pieces  referring  to  no  less  than  four 
different  elections  have  come  to  my  notice.  Three 
of  these  elections  took  place  in  the  West  of  England. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  records  of  them 
appear  on  Delft  plates  made  at  Bristol,  which  was 
then  a  centre  of  great  importance  in  the  ceramic  as 
well  as  in  the  political  world.  One  such  plate, 
mentioned  by  Professor  Church  in  his  English 
Earthenware,  bears  the  inscription  :  — 

NUGENT     ONLY 

1754 

I'll-  gentleman  in  question  was  Robert  Nugent, 
who  was  one  of  three  candidates  that  year  in  a 
hard-fought  election  at   Bristol  itself,  which  returned 


two   Members  of  Parliament.      Nugent  came    al 

the  head  of  the  poll:  but  the  following  1  lose 
figures  prove  that  his  supporters  had  ample  reason 
for  demanding  a  plumper  for  him  :  — 


Robert  Nugent 
Richard  Beckford  . . 
John  Philips 


2,601    votes 
2i24S        ,, 
2.165        „ 


In  connection  with  the  name  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  famous  statesman  and  orator,  Edmund 
Burke,  who  himself  represented  the  same  con- 
stituency twenty  years  later,  married,  in  1757,  a 
Miss  Jane  Mary  Nugent. 

There  are  seven  plates  that  I  know  of — and  no 
doubt  there  are  others  in  existence — inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  two  successful  candidates  for 
Tewkesbury  within  a  medallion  in  the  centre. 
They  vary  in  size,  but  are  all  decorated  with  a  blue- 
powdered  bordering  relieved  with  panels  of  flowers. 
The  inscriptions  assume  two  forms.     One  reads  : 

Calvert   &   Martin 
For  Ever 

17  54 
Sold  by   Webb. 

the  other  — 

Calvert   &    Martin 
For  Tukesbury 

Sold   by   Webb. 

The  British  and  Saffron  Walden  Museums  have 
two  apiece,  and  Mr.  D.  I*".  Billups,  of  Chatteris, 
who  has  very  kindly  provided  me  with  an  illustration 
of  each  kind,  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  three. 
Calvert  and  Martin  were  both  elei  ted  in  April,  1754, 
but  were  petitioned  against  in  November  :  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  plates  were  made  at  the  time 
of  the  petition,  and  probably  to  the  order  of  an 
enterprising  local  dealer  named   Webb. 

Another  Bristol  plate,  with  a  similar  decoration 
scheme  and  colouring — and  obviously  the  handiwork 
of  the  same  potter — refers  to  the  Taunton  election, 
and   is   inscribed  : — 

Sir   I":1  Pole 

For  Ever 

1/54- 

I  know  of  no  less  than  eight  examples  of  this  plate. 
One  is  in  the  British  Museum,  one  belongs  to  Mr. 
P.  T.  Haiiand,  of  Croydon,  and  (strange  to  say  !)  a 
whole  set  of  six  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Barrett, 
of  Taunton,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  the  illustration, 
as  well  as  for  this  interesting  piece  of  informal  ion  : 
"The  set  has  been  handed  down  in  the  Barrett  family 


The    (  omioisseur 


bristi  il    in-  in    ri  ati 


with    lli'     ' 

members 
went  to  .in  elei  • 
tiiin  banquet,  at 
whi<  h  .ill  the  arti- 
<  les  used  were 
m  \\,   .in.l  thai  tin' 

:     :       were     p: 
sented   with   thus.' 
tin  )    had  used  to 

keep  .i  s  ,i  me- 
mento of  the  oc 
i  .i  .i.  in,  and  that 
afterwards  the  six 
i  pooled 

the  plates  so  that 
mil-  might  have  a 
compl  te  set  of 
six        lli'   i  1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 - 

tani  urn  iund- 

ing  Sir  John 
Pole's  election 
are  note  wort  hv. 
At    the    Gem  ral 

Election  in  April  one  |ohn  Hallidaj  was  returned, 
but  died  in  the  following  |une  without  evei  having 
;  ii  n  his  seat.  Parliament  was  at  the  time  prorogued 
and  not  to  meet  again  until  the  winter.  Two 
prospective  candidates  were,  however,  immediately 
chosen  to  contest  the  vacant  seat;  and  the  struggle, 
which     lasted     the    best     pari    ol     six     months,    was 

nl  i  d  upon  with- 
out del, iv.  In  the 
words  ol  a  con- 
temporary writer, 
"lli  ■  passions 
on  each  side 
were  inll.nn  d  to 
thai  degree  that 
th  election  did 
not  terminate 
without  Mood  and 
the  loss  ol  several 
li\  es.       I 

date  whom  the 
Country  1 ' . 1 1  t  \ 
suppi  'I  ted  was  Sir 
John  Pole,  Bart., 
of  Shute,  in  the 
County  oi  I  »evon 
the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  Court 
Part)  was  attai  Ii''- 1 
was,   fust,    Robert 


MIDDl  l  -1   '-.     I  I  I  i  TH  in,    1768 

.1    painful    i-iaiiijnilirai, 1    .     am 
generations     the    evils    of    a 

1   ollt.    St.' 

In  tin:  same  year,  to. 
fight  in  Oxfordshire,  which 
scription  on  a  small  bell-! 
with   scratched    blue   de<  oratii 


:  .Willes.lfephanl 
ft  liberty 


- 
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\\  .Id.,  Esq.,  a 
represents  1 1  \  ■■  in 
a  form  :i  parlia- 
ment, and  on  his 
declining  the  con- 
test they  took  up 
Robert     Maxw   11, 

Es.  \.    (aftei  wards 

I. .nl  oi  Farnham), 
who  was  returned  : 
Imi  so  great  was 
tlv  rage  ol  a  dis- 
appointed    1. 

:  hat  ii'  '.\. is  i'. u  ii.'. 1 
from  the  poll  io 
ins  lodgings  at 
the  very  gi  I  isl 
of  his  life,  which 
had  a  narrow  es- 
cape from  their 
violence.  I.  he 
mischiefs  of  this 
election  left 
in  in  an  y  minds 
I  should  teach  future 
long    and    premature 

,  there  was  a  .lose 
is  recalled  by  an  in- 
haped  salt-glaze  mug 
.n    now  in  the    British 

M  11  s  e  tl  111  .  It 

runs : — 

'    Wen  ma  n       a  n.l 
Dash  wood    Old 

1  in.  i.-i  1..1  c\  cr 
X,,  |  louble  ret  urn  " 

This  election 
cry,  so  mystet  ious 
at  first  sight,  is 
elui  id. iied  in  the 
May,  J  u  n  e,  and 
November  issues 
oi  th.;  (,,  ntkman's 
Magazine  ol  t  754, 
which  give  such 
an  interesting  in- 
sight  into  the 
election  pro.  ■  <  d- 
ings  of  the  period, 
that  I  have  ven- 
tured   to    quote 

extracts. 
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In  the  May  number  we  find  the  result  of  the  poll 
given  as  follows  : — 

Lord   Wenman         ..     2033    I    OM  [nterest_ 

Sir  James   Dashwood     joii    ) 
Lord  Parker..  .  .      1921 


Sir    Edward    Turner     1895 


New    Interest. 


Oxfordshire  returned  two  members  to  Parliament, 
and  Wenman  and  Dashwood  had  represented  it 
before.  The  June  number  explains  how  the  "double 
return  "  was  brought  about.  Under  the  heading 
"Oxford,  May  31st,"  this  passage  occurs:  "On 
Monday  last  about  noon  the  gentlemen  of  the  new 
interest  finished  their  objections  to  the  votes  for  Lord 
Wenman  and  Sir  J.  Dashwood,  in  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  347  ;  after  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  old 
interest  proceeded  to  examine  evidence  for  requalifying 
the  votes  objected  to,  and  continued  their  examination 
till  Thursday  at  12  o'c,  in  which  time  they  had 
produced  witnesses  to  reinstate  in  the  whole  49.  But 
the  writ  being  returnable  next  morning,  a  stop  was 
put  to  all  further  proceedings,  and  about  2  o'c. 
tlv  High  Sheriff  in  a  short  speech  declared  that  as 
the  time  limited  would  not  permit  him  to  go  through 
the  whole  scrutiny,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return 
all  the  four  candidates,  and  leave  the  determination 
to  the  Mouse  of  Commons."  Accordingly  we  find  in 
the  November  number  Oxfordshire  included  among 
the  places  in  respect  of  which  petitions  complaining 
of  "  undue  elections  or  double  returns  "  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
reference  to  "no  double  return"  that  this  mug  was 
made  after  the  election  proper.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  it  is  a  "  petition  "  piece.  There  is  an  exactly 
similar  mug  (with  the  exception  that  it  is  5  inches 
high  instead  of  3^)  in  the  Brighton  Museum.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  they  both  originally  belonged  to 
the  Willett  Collection.  Were  they,  like  the  "Pole" 
plates,  two  of  a  number  used  at  a  Celebration  Banquet 
— the  large  one  being  lor  a  gentleman,  and  the 
.smaller  one  for  a  lady — or  were  they  merely  made  to 
the  order  of  local  supporters  of  the  two  candidates, 
who  wished  to  have  a  souvenir  of  an  election  of  such 
an  unusual  character? 

Another  scratched-blue  salt-glaze  mug,  inscribed 
"Sir  William  a  Plumper,"  records  a  keenly  contested 
election  at  Liverpool  in  1761,  and  is,  fitly  enough, 
in  the  Liverpool  Museum  at  the  present  day.  There 
were  three  candidates,  viz.  :  Sir  William  Meredith, 
Bart.,  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  and  Charles  Pole,  Esq. 
"Sir  William"  headed  the  poll  mainly,  it  is  said, 
owing  to  the  support  he  received  from  the  local 
potters,  one  hundred  and  two  of  whom,  acting  upon 
the  advice  given  on  the  mug,  gave  plumpers  for  him. 


And  might  not  this  advice  to  plump  have  emanated 
from  the  potters  themselves?  for,  if  salt-glaze  ware- 
was  actually  one  of  the  productions  of  tin-  Liverpool 
potteries — and  Professor  Church  definitely  stati  in 
his  English  Earthemvare  that  it  was — then,  having 
regard  to  the  locality  of  the  election,  and  to  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  the  potters,  this  mug  possesses 
good  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the 
salt-glaze  work  done  there.  At  any  rate,  whethi  r  11 
was  or  not,  the  industry  must  have  been  in  a  most 
flourishing  state  in  Liverpool,  when  at  least  one 
hundred  and  two  potters  could  be  found  there  entitled 
to  a  parliamentary  vote  in  those  days  of  restricted 
suffrage. 

The  same  General  Election  of  1761  introduced 
into  Parliament  a  prominent  character  in  the  person 
of  John  Wilkes,  who  was  returned  M.I',  lor  Aylesbury. 
But  he  was  not  destined  to  remain  there  long  on  the 
first  occasion,  for  less  than  two  years  later  he  was 
expelled  and  imprisoned  for  publishing  in  "No.  45  " 
of  his  newspaper,  The  North  Briton,  a  bitter  attack 
upon  the  Government,  which  was  pronounced  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  a  seditious  libel.  Upon 
his  release  he  retired  to  France,  but  reappeared  on 
the  scene  to  contest  Middlesex  in  17OS.  Three  times 
he  was  elected,  and  three  times  expelled  from 
the  House  as  a  libeller.  At  the-  fourth  election,  the 
Government  declared  that  his  opponent  Colonel 
Luttrell  was  the  duly  elected  member,  although  he 
had  polled  only  296  votes  against  Wilkes's  1,143. 
These  events  formed  a  subject  for  comment  on  several 
pieces  of  pottery.  A  Bristol  Delft  plate  in  my 
possession  has  a  portrait  of  Wilkes  in  the  centre,  and 
round  it  the  words  "  wilkes  and  liberty.  n<i.  45." 
(In  a  Leeds  mug  in  the  Brighton  Museum  is  the 
inscription:   "wilkes  for  ever,"  and  on  another — 

"  Let  not   Liberty   be  sold 
For  Silver  nor  Gold 
Your  votes  freely   give 

To  the  lirave  ami  the  hold." 

Another  Taunton  election  held  in  the  year  17OS 
is  recalled  by  a  Bristol  Delft  plate,  now  in  the 
Taunton  Castle  Museum.  It  has  this  inscription 
in  blue  : — 

Willes   Popham 
&  Liberty. 

The  descriptive  lettering  shown  in  the  illustration 
has  been  added  for  museum  purposes  only. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  plate  must  have  been 
made  during  the  period  of  canvassing,  because  one 
of  the  candidates  mentioned,  viz.,  Edward  Willes, 
who  had  been  Solicitor-General,  had  to  withdraw  in 
the  middle  of  the  campaign,  his   place    being  taken 
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b\  one  Nathaniel 
Webb.  Curiou  -\\ 
enougli    the   tvvo  op- 

; I-    i  andidates 

also  retired  from  the 
contest  .it  almost  the 
last  ni  mil  iii  t,  leav- 
ing the  field  open 
to  Popham  and 
Webb. 

In  tin-  Brighton 
Museum  are  two  in- 
teresting jugs,  upon 
which  the  results  of 
two  elections  are  re- 
corded. On  the  first 
we  find  the  follow- 
ing: "1'lu  iii  be  i 
1 832,  Baker  1  jo,}, 
Hale  io;i.  May  we 
never  be  taken  in 
surprise.  'The  Fox 
Will  not  be  taken 

by  a  put.  Richard  Biggs.  Bayford,  June  23rd,  1790." 
The  punning  allusion  is.  of  course,  to  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  famous  statesmen,  Charles  James 
Fox  and  William  Pitt.  The  second  jug — and  it  is 
the  last  piece  referring  to  parliamentary  elections 
that  1  shall  describe — bears  the  crest  of  the  Hill 
family,   with  this  legend  above  — 

"  Majoi  its    ot    44    in    1  he    5  eai     1  796  " 
and  011  either   side 


]  [onour  anrl  1  [onest) 
[ohn  Hill  for  Ever 
Prosperity  to  the 
House   11      Haw  k- 
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it  is  not   1  leu    what. 
Some  probably  have 
to    do    with    path. 
mentarj    elections, 
but    the    majority,    1 

am  inclined  to  think, 
ileal  with  iiu inn  ipal 
ones.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  in- 
scriptions in  question 
by  quoting  two  or 
three  examples  that 
I    know  of — 

(  )n   a   bowl 

"  Jov    &    Success     to 
Robert  Gilchrist 
Lord  Shenit  of  Ham- 
ilton 1761  ." 

(  111    a     jug 

'  Crisp  Molineaux  I   ?q. 

S    I  'rosperity  to  the 

Town  of  Lynn." 


On  a   jug 


Success  to  Mr.  John  Calverly 
of  Leeds." 


The  Sii  John  Hill 

who  wa  s  successful 
with  the  narrow  ma- 
il 1]  11  y  ol  p|  votes  was 
the  elder  brother  ot 
the    General    Lord 

Hill  who  played  such 
.1  '  onspicuous  part  in 
the  Peninsulai  War. 

In  cone  1  usion    it 
ma\  be  briefly  stated 

that  there  is  quite  a 
considerable  quantity 
ol  pie.  -s  m  existence 
bearing  inscriptions 
relating  to  elections 
ol   some  sort,  though 
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This  last  jug,  which  is  a  salt-glaze  one,  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  contention  that  salt-glaze  ware  was 
among  the  productions  of  the  Leeds  factories,  by 
reason  of  its  having  been  made  in  honour  of  a  Leeds 
man  who  was  three  times  Lord  Mayor  of  the  town. 
It  is  an  interesting 
pi  lint,  and  is  touched 
upon  by  the  kids. ms 
in  their  book  Old 
Leeds  Pottery.  This 
is    how    these    two 

loyal        Leeds        men. 

who  are  always  rea.lv 
to  attribute  as  many 
kinds  of  wares  to 
their  native  town  as 
they  reasonably  can, 
express  their  views 
on  the  question  :  — 
"  The  in  i  fa.  1 
of  a  salt-glazed  jug 
having  been  found 
w  1 1  h  t  h  e  11  a  m  e 
'  1  ,eeds  '  on  it,  is.  we 
think,  by  no  means 
1  om  lusive  e\  idence 
that  this  class  of 
tewkesbury    flection,   1754  ware   was    one   which 

I'M 
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was  mack'  by  the  early  owners  of  the  Leeds  Pottery  : 
though,  nothing  being  known  as  to  the  ware  made 
before  the  Hartley  Greens'  period,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  deny  the  possibility." 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  it  would  be  almost 
as  logical  to  maintain  that  salt-glaze  was  made  at 
Oxford  because  of  the  "  Wenman  and  Dashwood  " 
mug,  whereas  up  till  now  there  is  no  record  of  any 
pottery  works  whatsoever  ever  having  been  established 
there. 

The  writer  is  only  too  conscious  that,  owing  to  the 
limited  material  at  his  disposal,  he  has  merely  been 
able  to  touch  the  fringe  of  this  interesting  subject, 
which  is  capable  of  much  more  exhaustive  treatment. 


Rut  for  that  purpose  a  really  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  eighteenth-century  pottery  productions  of  the 
type  indicated  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  must 
be  many  such  either  in  private  ownership  or  in  public 
museums,  and  any  information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  any  from  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  Magazine 
would  be  gratefully  received. 

In  conclusion  he  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  in- 
debtedness and  convey  his  thanks  to  many  friends  for 
kind  services  rendered  in  the  course  of  his  researches, 
and  more  especially  to  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray, 
Curator  of  the  Taunton  Castle  Museum,  who  has 
"  cheerfully  and  not  grudgingly  "  given  much  valuable 
assistance. 
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SIR  ta°   Pole 
Tor   Ever 
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COLLECTIONS 
VISITED 


The    Collection    of    the    Rev.   John    O.    Stephens 


No.  I. — An  ISth  Centura  Carved  \\i>  i'iii.i  Wood  Overmantel,  with  old  Italian  (hi  Painting  in 
cntrc,  a  landscape  with  nun,, I  temple  and  bridge  over  a  stream,  figures  of  peasants,  and  bushes  in 
he  foreground,  on  canvas,    17   in.  by  35  in.,   by  Zuccarelli. 

No.  I,;. -An  Early  18th  Century  Chimkbypieci  of  pine,  fluted  frieze  with  centre  tablet,  carved 
croll  foliage  and  border  mouldings,  enriched  with  oil  gilding:  cornice  above  composed  of  carved  ovolo, 
cntil  and  acanthus  foliage  mouldings,  37  in.  by  4.S  in.,  opening  with  harder  of  ovolo  and  chaplet 
loulding    with    broken    mitre    comers,    carved    side    enrichments    of    shell    and    other    ornament    and 


No.  I/..— An  Old  English  Clock,  with  arched-top  brass  and  silvcred-mctal  dial,  and 
nine  plate,  with  chased  metal-gilt  top  and  corner  enrichment:  fitted  eight-day  movement  , 
idicator  by  Ma, Lie:, I;  Markham,  London  striking  hems  on  bell,  with  strike  or  silent  ac 
ill    English    blue    lacquered    case,    the   door  panel  and  plinth    decorated    in    gold    with    Chinese 

■ees.   and  buildings   in   slight   relief,   the   sides,   mouldings,  and   borders    with    H I    .   diaper  at 

moment   heightened    with    red       white   harder  lines.       The    blue  ground    is    of  a   soft   tone,   and 
dour  ill  lacquered  furniture.      Circa    1720. 

io6 


circular 

ind    dale 


The  Collection  of  the  Rev.  John  0.  Stephens 


No.  II. — A  James  I.  Refectory  Table  of  Oak,  plain  top,  with  under  framing  carvi 
with  a  connected  half-circle  floral  design,  with  shaped  earner  bracket  under  ;  on 
supports,  tin'  centre  portions  turned  and  spirally  carved;  square  foot  and  stretchei 
by  'M  in.  wide.      A   very  tine  example,  and  in  first-rate  condition. 


on  nil  four  sides, 
ix  quadrangular 
■nil  :  99J  in.    long 


No.  III.— An  Early  17th  Century  Armchair  of  Oak.  with  panelled  back,  carved  in  relief  with 
conventional  rose  and  rose  foliage  displayed  under  an  overlaid  arch  witli  column  supports  carved  with 
foliage  an, I  ornament.  A  bold  scroll  cresting  above,  carved  in  keeping  with  centre  pane!,  on  upright 
supports  ami  scroll  side-brackets  enriched  -with  foliag,  ornament  in  low  relief.  The  lower  rail  to  hack 
panel  carvel  with  connected  S  scroll  ;  shaped  arm-rests  on   turned  column   supports,  and   square  foot   rails. 


No.  Ilia.— A  Pair  of  High-back  Chairs,  cane  panelled,  with  shaped  ami  fierce,!  cresting  carved 
with  grotesque  dolphins  and  scroll  foliage,  on  plain  turned  uprights.  Caned  seats  on  scroll-shaped 
front  supports,  and  stretcher  rail  with  turned  finals;  turned  back  legs  and  foot  rails;  fitted  loose 
tie-on  cushions  in  contemporary  needlework.     Circa   1695. 
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The  Collection  of  the  Rev.  John  O.  Stephens 


No.  VI. — An  Elizabethan  Cabini-it  of  Oak,  panelled  and  moulded  ends,  plain  top, 
and  carved  tinted  ovolo  and  echinus  moulding  edge,  frieze  under  fitted  drawer  with 
lion-mask  handle  and  carved  masks  at  corners;  cupboard  recess  below  enclosed  by 
fall-front  with  two  sunk  panels  enriched  with  carved  scale  and  trefoil-leaf  ornaments, 
border  mouldings,  and  carved  acanthus  foliage  end  pilasters.  The  lower  part  fitted 
shelf  enclosed  by  pair  of  doors,  each  fitted  five  small  sunk  and  moulded  rectangular 
panels  with  carved  .tinted  centre  and  end  pilasters,  on  moulded  plinths  and  spherical 
feet  ;  50  in.  wide. 


log 
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So.    VII.     A   Ch  vui  i  s    II 

Cm  mi;  o)   \\  alnut  ■ /■   high 

ith   part    square    and 

....    ihts     and 

turned      Hnials  ;    the     ccntr, 

fitted    cane    panel     with    th, 

framing  at  the  sides  and  bast 

,nd  carved  wii 

the    top   rail  canwd 

'in   the  centre   u  ith    figun     01 

•i: 
played.       Cane-panelled    seat 
with  cat  ''"  /''"'' 

square  and  spiral -turn 
borts    and    undcr-rails     u    .' 

roni  stretchen  n  suite 
with  that  at  top  of  back.     The 

arc  'carved  with  folia 

„,,■,,!  on  tlu    fa<  ■    sidi   only. 


\  ,,,  V  I  I  a.  -Tu  o  ol  D 
Italian  Gl  ebidons  oj  Wal- 
nut wood,  one  with  ciri  ular, 
undone  u  ith  octagonal  shaped 
top,  on  baluster  and  part 
octagonal  •  olumns  with 
shaped  bases,  on  scroll- 
shaped  tripod  supports  with 
moulded  edges  :  35  in.  high  . 
hit:    nth  century. 


No.     VII.     and    No.    VIIi. 


No.  VIII.— A  Pair  17th 
Century  Venetian  Termes 
of  Lime  wood  formed  as 
carved  terminal  figures  of 
cherubs  with  garlands  o) 
flowers  supporting  Ionic 
capitals,  and  standing  on 
panelled  and  moulded  pedes- 
tals :  41   in.  high. 


No.  \  lll.i.-- A  17th  Ci  \- 
m;\  Fire  Screen  o)  Oak, 
with  moulded  uprights,  turned 
finials,  shaped  ami  moulded 
'top  rail  and  shaped  stretcher 
rail  on  scroll  feet  :  fitted  slid- 

red  with  panel 

of  old  petit-point  needh  work, 
depii  ting  a  figure  of  a  youth 
walking  and  carrying  a  basket 
suspended  'ram  a  staff  oyer 
the  left  shoulder,  with  flowing 

t, i  either  side,  in  pol} 

chrome,  on  white  ground  re- 
served in  shaped  centre  medal- 
lion with  blue  border  and 
surround  o)  foliated  scrolls 
in  shades  of  yellow  and  broil  n, 
heightened  with  blue  and 
white  on  a  dark  groundwork  : 
-10  in.  high  by  24J  in.  wide. 


MANTELPIECE 

DESIGNED    BY    DANIEL    MAROT    FOR    KING    WILLIAM    III. 

FORMERLY    IN    TH1-:    PALACE    OF    LOO 

(Nou    in  the  Collection  of  Messrs.   LenygonJ 


The  Collection  of  the  Rev.  John  O.  Stephens 


No.  IX.— Italian-  Centre  Table  of  Walnut  wood,  with  carved  foliage  border  moulding 
to  an  otherwise  plain  top.  The  frieze,  continued  on  all  four  sides,  is  can  J  with  an 
arabesque  design  of  flowers,  foliage,  grotesque  lions'  and  satyrs'  masks  in  relief,  with  rains' 
heads  in  high  relief  at  each  angle,  and  chaplet  moulding  under;  the  underside  of  cadi 
earner  enriched  with  turned  finals.  The  underf raining  is  composed  of  two  cud  supports,  each 
with  main  central  column,  spirally  carved  ami  entwined  with  vines  ami  grapes  in  relief,  ami 
tic,  smaller  spiral  columns  with  carved  capitals  of  the  Composite  order,  on  rails  carved 
with  grotesque  mask  and  foliage  ornament  with  centre  stretcher  rail  similarly  carved,  and 
fitted  five  spiral  columns  of  the  same  size  ami  character  as  the  small  ones  at  each  end; 
supported  at  each  of  the  comers  by  a  carved  lion  couchant.  6r>  in,  long  by  'M  in.  wide.  .'. 
very  fine   specimen   of  the  early    nth   century. 
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\,,    \.      \\  Old   Enoi  ish 

Cock,  by    William    Webster, 

London. 

■       |       .         ...        ,,:.    hi      : 

top  dial,  with  chased  and  pit 
,  i  enrichments  .  fitted 
,y  striking  movement, 
u-ith  strike  and  silent  at  tion, 
date  indicator,  and  scroll 
rccd  it*  I  hands.  In  Eng- 
lish long  <  ase  decoratt  d  ••  ith 
lacquer,  depicting 
garden  scenes  u-ith  fignr,  s, 
.,  s,  Horal  and 
'other  emblems  of  longei  ity  on 
..',,  Jooi  ,and  numerous  pan,  Is 
on  the  sides,  plinth,  borders, 
and  mouldings  of  pieonies  and 
frravs,  in  polychrome, 
on  the  celebrated  millet- 
coloured  ground,  reserved,  on 
coloured  background,  with 
borders  of  red  sen,  II  and 
diaper  ornament  in  gold.  The 
columns  to  the  hood  and  the 
bead  mouldings  decorated 
„  ith  flowers  on  black  lacquer 
ground.  Tins  case  was  un- 
doubtedly decorated  by  the 
Chinese,  'in, I  is  a  very  rare 
example.  The  whole  ,  (feet  is 
exceedingly  pleasing,  as  the 
many  colours  are  harmoni- 
ously blended. 

No.  X  I.  — A  C  11  \  H  i.  E  s 
s  1 1  vrt  Armch  MR  u-ith  finely 
carved  back,  composed  of  two 
uprights  part  turned  and  part 
square,  the  portion  immedi- 
ate lv  above  the  junction  ..  ith 
the  arms  being  formed  as 
spiral  columns  u-ith  ,  arced 
bast  i  and  capitals  :  the  con- 
tinuations above  carved  with 
roses,  and  surmounted  by 
carved  tinials,  supporting  an 
oval  panel  of  caning  u-ith 
carved  S  scroll  and  foliage 
frami  .  The  top  rail  carved 
u-ith  crowned  cherub  and 
foliage  supports.  Scroll- 
shaped 


ith 


I,. 


ent,  <m 


shaped   and 
and    front    I 


ved  support 
with  tun,,, 
Cane-scat  pan, 
I    framing.       Tli 


mila 


design  to  the  one  at  top  of  the 
back,  but  bolder  in  ex,  ■  ution. 
A   very  Hue  specimen. 

No.  XII.      A  15th  Ci  xtury 
('■(.i  mc  Ecci  i  si  vstic  \i     Pro 
i  i  ssion  vi   Ch  vir  of  Oak,  u-ith 
framing  anil  high  back, 
the  side  supports  ot  which  are 
continued  above  the  top   rail, 
,11    carved  .     upright 
banc!    with    carved 
Gothic  detail  and  a  meander- 
,11    design    o) 
and  hum  lies  of  grapes 
in     reli,  i  .     ii     similar    panel 
under  the  scat  in  reverse  posi- 
ts,,,,.     The  arms  pant 

.,  ith      linen      scroll 
square  under-rail.s  at  bat  hand 
sides.       I    very  rave  example. 


i  i  I 
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No.  XIII. — A  Kirn  Century  Side  Cabinet  of  Oak,  with  flushed  panelled  top.  The  interior 
fitted  shelves  enclosed  by  pair  of  doors,  with  original  hammered-iron  strap  hinges  and  angle 
plates;  old  steel  lock  and  pierced  escutcheon  plate.  The  doors  and  ends  are  fitted  each  with 
tour  carved  linen-fold  kernels  and   moulded   framing.      <i:i  in.   wide  by   -Hi  in.   high. 


No.  XIV.—  A  17th  Century  VValnui  Wo. id  Side  Table,  fitted  three  dancers-  the  fronts  and  retun 
end,  panelled  and  moulded  .  the  divisions  between  the  drawers  enriched  lath  raised  tablets  of  rectangnla 
form,  on   seven   carved  spiral   supports  and   finely  shaped  stretcher  rail  with   moulded  edges.     52  m.  wide 

II? 


Notes    on    Ireland 


By    Dr.    Selfe    Bennett 


Imuiiiik    back    in    time    than    we   care   to  their  land   In-hind    them    like_the  tails  ol     Bo-peeprs 

i      nber,    two    undergraduates    at    Cambridge    had  sheep. 
i      at  the  top  ol  the  same  staircase;  theii    names  In  the  Dictionary  0/  National  Biography  1 

ivere   resii  I      I  ngland   and    Ireland:    a    narrow  seven  people  of  the  nam    of  Ireland  who  have  attained 

ti   tel    of  dividini    I   tiding  repn     nted  the  St.  George's  to  the  dignity  of  record  in  that  useful  work  of  i 

I  iM:,:i  1.     \\'h  ther   this-   two   men   were    friends  as  Of  this  mystii   number,  one  at  least  was  not  a  lighteous 

well  as  neighbou    ,  or  i      irded  each  other  as  necessary  man,  but  a   rascal,  and   probably  the    .on  of  a  rascal : 


e\  iU.  this  verai 
tory  does  not  relate  : 
certain  it  is  that  the 
m;  rm  d  ci  'in'  i'  lem  - 
ol  fate  appointed  that 
the)    sh  mid    ii"!    only 

be  al  llv  S  mi''  1  ollege 
.11  the  same  time,  but 
should   be  on   the   same 

taircase,  and  mi  the 
same  lloor,  all  « liich  is 
11. 1  In  tion,  l)ii  l  plain 
"i  fact.  The 
mi  in.  iiv  of  11  has  been 
1    call   '1    -am  c   it    is  ii"i 

[poll  1 :  'ami  ill''  dis- 
tressful cuu  nt  1  y.  but 
1  ■  land  i  h  e  sur- 
name, that  these  notes 
.111'  written.  Now, 
whereas  England  and 
W'af's  wit  h  "  the  ad- 
land  "  "I  Ire- 
land I  u  in  i  sh  distinct 
nam  -■  in  si  'Hi''  nf  their 
itiii.it >i  taut  s,  Si  otland, 
So     I  a  t      as     1  S      known, 

do  -  not.  Ii  is  true 
that  then  is  no  lack  ol 
Si  ots  and  Scotts,  who 
ai<'  indeed  ubiquitous, 
hut    the--    liavi  . 

nature   to,"   left 


- 


John    una  \  •  i  > 


\s'  ENl  IRAVING   BY  T.  T.\i 

1  in 


us  histoiy  is  by 
fa  1  Hi'  1     interesting  than 
that  .'I  an)  ol 
-..'..     Moreo\    r, 
notoriety  am! 
akin,  fa  nous  m 
'■a    b  ing  ii'  ar  n  latii  ins, 
the   forger  of  Sha  k. 
spearian  plays   is  better 
know  n   to   posterity  and 
has    more    space    de- 
voted    to    him    in    the 
records  than   a:r,   . 
synonyms. 

['he  lir -;  ot  these 
seven  I  re  land  s  was  a 
I  Ink'-    ol    that    titl 

cerning  whom  wi  are 
referred  to  Robert  Do 
Vere,  hut  wi  did  not 
"see  Vere,"  for  the  r-  fer- 
'  nee  fa  iled  to  attract. 
Number  2  was  Fram  is 
Ireland,  who  th  an  ishi  d 
1 745  to  1 775.  a  musical 
'  omposer  :  him  also  we 
lefl  behind.  \\ 
purpose  to  deal  with  the 
:  tor)  of  (3)  William 
Ireland,  alias  Iron- 
monger 1  1  636  to  i  6711  i, 
th.:  Jesuit  pr  iest  who 
was.  we  an-  tol. I,  arrested 


Notes   on   Ireland 


September,  1678,  "  by  a  body  of  constables  headed  by 
Titus  Oates,  on  a  charge  of  promoting  the  general 
Popish  Plot,  and  assisting  in  a  plan  to  assassinate  the 
King":  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  February,  1(17(1. 
Nor  shall  we  speak  of  (4)  John  Ireland,  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  Dean  of  Westminster  (1761  to  1S42), 
further  than  to  note  that  he  granted  free  admission  to 
the  larger  part  of  the  Abbey,  and  abolished  the  regu- 
lations as  to  fees,  which  gave  su<  h  great  offence  to 
Rainy- Day  Smith  and  to  Charles  Lamb.  It  is  of 
another  (5)  John  Ireland,  author,  etc.,  who  died  in 
1808,  and  of  (6)  Samuel  Ireland,  also  an  author,  who 
dei  eased  eighl  years  earlier,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
notorious  (7)  William  Henry  Ireland  (1777  to  1835), 
the  forger  of  Shakespeare  manuscripts,  that  we  now 
propose  to  say  a  lew  words. 

This  selection  has  been  made  because  there  are 
probably  others  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been 
interested  in  Hogarth  and  his  work,  and  have- 
experienced  some  confusion  between  the  three  last 
owners  of  the  name;  and  this  with  some  reason, 
since  both  John  and  Samuel,  who  were  not  blood- 
relations,  were  alike  admirers  and  collectors  ol  the 
work  of  the  same  artist.  Moreover,  such  confusion 
is  apt  to  be  created  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
contemporaries,  and  died,  as  has  been  shown,  within 
a  few  years  of  each  other:  lastly,  by  the  coincidence 
that  they  were  both  writers  upon  the  works  of 
Hogarth,  and,  as  some  authorities  state,  both  print- 
dealers.  John  Ireland  (Author),  who  died  1808, 
at  one  time  a  watchmaker  in  Maiden  Lane,  was  a 
well-known  member  of  the  Society  that  frequented 
the  "  Three  Feathers "  Coffee  House  in  Leicester 
Fields  (cf.  J.  T.  Smith,  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day). 
John  Henderson,  the  Actor,  the  "  Hath  Roscius," 
was  also  a  member  of  the  same  Society,  and  likewise 
a  collector  of  Hogarth  prints.  It  was  in  1786,  a  year 
after  the  actor's  death,  that  John  Ireland  published 
Henderson's  Letters  and  Poems  with  Anecdotes  of  his 
Life,  which  the  writer  in  the  Dictionary  of  Natiojial 
Biography  terms  "a  book  of  some  merit,"  but  which 
we  confess  to  having  read  with  but  little  interest, 
and  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  a  hobby  ol 
"  grangerising."  It  is  a  small  and  somewhat  scarce 
book  of  333  pages  with  a  list  of  errata  at  the  end: 
the  title-page  informs  us  that  these  "Letters  and 
Poems  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Henderson"  were  issued 
"Price  4  sh.  sewed.''  Ireland  was,  like  Henderson, 
a  great  admirer  and  collector  of  the  works  of  William 
Hogarth.  In  1 791  he  was  employed  to  edit  a 
work  on  the  lines  of  Trusler's  Hogarth  Moralised, 
entitled  Hogarth  Illustrated  ;  it  was  issued  in  two 
volumes  by  Boydell  of  Shakespeare  Gallery  lame. 
Subsequently     he     obtained     from     the    executrix    of 


Mrs.  Hogarth  a  number  of  MSS.  and  sketches 
which  had  belonged  to  her  husband,  together  with 
many  autobiographical  memoranda:  he  thus  compiled 
a  life  of  the  artist  which  has  been  the  foundation 
of  all  later  memoirs;  this  was  published  111  1798 
as  a  third  or  supplementary  volume  to  his  Hogarth 
Illustrated.  His  collection  was  sold  by 
March,  rSio.  The  portrait  of  him  her,-  reproduced 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
best-known  work;  it  was  "Engraved  from  a  Picture 
by  his  Friend  John  Mortimer."  There  is  another 
engraved  portrait  of  him  from  a  drawing  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  and  a  third  by  R.  Westall,  R.A.,  in  the 
Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  We  here  repeat 
that  he  was  no  relation  to  the-  Samuel  Ireland  of 
whom   we  are   now  to   speak. 

Samuel  Ireland,  the  author  of  Graphic  Illustrations 
ta  Hogarth  and  Picturesque  Vieivs  on  the  Thames, 
Medwav,  and  Axon,  etc.,  who  died  in  1800,  was  the 
father  of  the  forger.  He  was  a  dealer  in  prints  and 
drawings;  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  teaching  himself 
drawing,  etching,  and  engraving.  We  read  that  he 
made  sufficient  progress  to  obtain  a  medal  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  17(10.  In  1764  he  sent  a  View 
of  Oxford  to  the  Royal  Academy  which  was  exhibited, 
but,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  other  work  of  his  was 
hung  at  Somerset  House.  Between  1780  and  1785 
he  etched  many  plates  after  J.  H.  Mortimer  and 
Hogarth.  There  are  etched  portraits  by  him  in  the 
British  Museum  of  General  Oglethorpe  (1785)  the 
founder  of  Georgia,  born  1696,  and  of  Thomas 
Inglefield,  an  armless  artist  (17S7).  His  taste  for 
collecting  books,  pictures,  and  curiosities  became  an 
all-absorbing  passion  ;  but  his  method  exposed  him 
at  times  to  censure.  Horace  Walpole  complained 
that  his  engraver  was  bribed  by  Ireland  to  sell  a 
print  of  a  frontispiece  to  a  pamphlet  limited  to  forty 
copies.  "He  has  etched  it  himself,  and,  I  have  heard, 
has  represented  the  piece,  and  I  suppose  will  sell 
some  copies  as  part  of  the  forty."  Ireland  proved 
the  value  of  a  part  of  his  collection  by  issuing 
"graphic  illustrations  ol  Hogarth  from  pictures, 
drawings,  and  si  arce  prints  in  the  author's  possession.'' 
Some  of  the  plates  were  etched  by  himself.  A  second 
volume  appeared  in  1700.  "The  work  is  of  high 
interest,  although  it  is  possible  that  Ireland  has,  either 
wilfully  or  ignorantly,  assigned  to  Hogarth  some 
drawings  by  other  artists"  [Dictionary  of  National 
liiography).  He  was  the  author  in  r7oo  of  A 
Picturesque  Tour  Though  France  .  it  was  dedicated 
to  Francis  ( Irose,  the  antiquary,  and  contained  etchings 
on  copper  in  aqua-tinta  from  drawings  made  by  tic 
author  "on  the  spot."  He  also  published  Picturesque 
Views  on  the  River  Thames,  two  volumes  .  Picturesque 
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l  the  River 

:       ,         one  vol 
ume  :    Pi 

II  at 

one   volume.       In 
resided 

ii  Noi  oik  Street, 
Strand.  II  ither 
i  amc  the  believers 
and  the  si  eptii  sto 
inspect  \'ortigern 
and  othi  •  MSS. 
forgei  ies  whii  \\  he 
refused  toai  1  now 
ledge  as  sin  h,even 
when  his  son  Wil- 
liam II  n  i  \  had 
,  onfessed  to  the 
fraud.  I'his,  how- 
"  another 
stor\  "  man\  times 
narrated.  It  has 
been  retold  in 
graphic  lines  b\  j 
the  late  J  amc-- 
Payn  in  another 
"picturesque 
view  o  I  1 1 o  \  1 
form,  entitled  The 
Talk  oj  the  Town. 
Samuel     1  re  land 


PORTRAI1      "l      SHAKESPEARl 


BY     S  1MUEL     IRELAND 


Ireland,    contain 

ing  thi  particulars 
of  his  fab 
ol  thi  Shakes- 
peare manuscripts 
(London,  1805  1, 
(.|  the  "  purchase 
of  a  drawing  in 
Butcher  Row, "and 
"  alteram  1 
in  the  drawing"  on 
pages  1  oS,  1  oi). 
1 10.  The  whole 
work  is  evidently 
written  by  1  me  a  hi  1 
"gloried  in  his 
shame.'  Nevet 
theless,  it  was  ex- 
tensively pur- 
chased .md  n  ad, 
although  nowa- 
days not  easily 
obtainable. 

Thus,  by  means 
of  these  short 
notes,  it  is  to  bi- 
ll oped  that  any 
obscurity  that  may 
have  existed  has 
U  1  n  1  leared  up, 
31 1  that  our  readers 
mat    b     enabled 


d    in    1796,   the    war   m   which  the  forgeries        to  differentiate  between  the  three  holders  of  the  name 


were  exhibited  and  the  bubble  burst,  a  "vindication 
ol  his  condui  t.  the  purport  ol  which  was  to  exonerate 
him  from  all  knowledge  ol  a  participation  in  the 
forgery.  Nevertheless,  there  is  considerable  doubt 
still  existing  as  to  how  far  the  father  participated  in 
the  frauds  acknowledged  1>\  the  son.  Doctor  Ingleby, 
in  I  L.I),  and  learned  111  Shakespearian  lore, 
in  .1   little  book   published  in    1859,  The  Shakespeat 


il   Ireland  here  dealt  with. 

[Note.  For  much  valuable  information  obtained  for 
the  purposes  of  tins  article  ami  on  other  matters,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  his  friend  "John  0'  London,''  it  hos, 
knowledge  of  the  city  of  his  adoption  is  like  that  0)  Sam 
\Vcller,junr.,  "  both  extensive  and  peculiar."  "/  know 
that  man,  he  comes  [not  indeed)  from  Sheffield"  but 
from  the  North  :  Ins  pen-name  is  surely  justified  by  the 
manner  in  tehich  he  has  assimilated  the  highways  and 
■  ions,  with  an  appi  ndix  relating  to  the   Ireland         byways  of  the  Metropolis,  taking  in  and  giving  out  nuts 

concerning  them,  as  it  were,"  through  the  pores."  Then 
lies  before  me  as  I  write  a  much-prized  presentation  copy 
of  a  "  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day  or  Recollections  of  Events 
of  the  Years  1766  to  1833,"  by  John  Thomas  Smith, 
edited  with  an  introduction  ,1)1,1  notes  by  Wilfred  Whiten. 
teith  illustrations  from  contemporary  prints  (Methuen 
and  Co.,  1905).  The  work  of  the  editor  must  have  been  a 
true  labour  of  love,  for  the  preface  and  plentiful  notes  at 
least  double  the  interest  of  a  book  which  depicts  London 
tin    olden   times,  when   the  Holbom   Viaduct  was  un 


forgeries,  believed  strongly  in  Samuel  Inland  having 
been  "the  original  concoi  ter  ol  the  whole  si  hi  me  oi 
tl  i  eption,  and  the  person  who  himself  forged  several 
ol  the  signatures,  eti  ."  I  le  emphatically  declares  that 
the  "  house  ol  the  Irelands  was,  in  fact,  a  manufactory 
nl"  forgeries,  done  for  the  sole  object  ol  making 
( Appendix,  pp.  100.  101  I.  As  to  the 
ridiculous  pseudo-portrait  ol    Shakespi  are  (here  rcpn 


duced),  we  read  in  the  Concessions  oj   William  Henry         thought  of  and  the  Thames  Embankment  w, 


a  dreai 


i  i  8 


[The  Editor  invites  the  assistanee  of  readers  of 
The  Connoisseur  Magazine  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents.] 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  i). 
Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  photograph  of  an  old 
oil  portrait  I  have  of  a  divine.  Will  you  kindly  re- 
produce it  in  your  Magazine  in  the  hope  that  one  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  and  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  of  the  name  of  the  artist  and  of  the  divine  ? 

Yours  faithfully,  George  Temple. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  2). 
Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  portrait 
of  a  gentleman,  and  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  tell  me  who  the  portrait  represents. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Geo.  Temple. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  3). 
Gentlemen. — Enclosed    please    find    photograph 


of  painting  by  T.  Lawrence,  dated  1791  :  and,  as 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  subject  identified  here, 
I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  assist  identification 
through  your  valuable  publication.  The  Connoisseur 
Magazine. 

Yours  respectfully,  Alex.  ALLISON. 

Nelson's  Chei  engk. 

1  iear  Sir,  —  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  the  diamond  Chekngk,  or  Pin  me  oj 
Triumph  presented  to  Lord  Nelson  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  on  view  at  the  United  Service  Museum  in 
Whitehall.  The  excellent  reproduction  of  Thomas 
Burke's  fine  stipple  engraving  of  the  great  admiral  gives 
a  line  but  not  absolutely  correct  representation  of  it. 
T.  Burke  had  seen  the  admiral,  but  the  jewel  was  most 
probably  described  to  him. 

Yours  faithfully,   R.  Hawking  Martin. 


CNIDENTIFIED     PORTRAIT     (NO.     1) 


UNIDENTIFIED     PORTRAIT 


The   Connoisseur 


UNIDEN  riKIED     I'AIN  riNG. 

I  ii-  \i-  Sir,  1  should  1).'  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
i  ould  assist  me  in  identify  ing  the  house  represented 
in  the  painting  of  which  1  send  photo. 

Wrni's  faithfully, 

f.   1).    P. 


(Jniden  i  m  m  i'  Portrait, 
L)ear  Sir, — Re  portrait  No.  4.  pas: 
May  number  of  The 
Connoisseur  Maga 
,1  \i  .  I  wish  ti  1  thank 
Mr.  l\  W.Jackson  (Ox- 
ford) for  the  information 
he  li  .is  gi  ve  n  1  n  |ul\ 
number,  page  198,  also 
Mrs.  Rachael  Poole  for 
her  letter  in  August 
number,  page  276.  In 
reply  to  the  latter,  I 
pun  based   the    portrait 

t  in  111  .1  Inc. 1 1  paw  11- 
broker.  Sun  e  then  I 
have    ascertained    that 

1 

Id         :  I       .1       \   ■    !   \ 

1  residence 
in  Derby  kno  w  n  as 
-  Be.  ket     Hon  \ 

well-km  iwn  ci  itic  atti  1- 
Imii  s  it  to  Cornelis 
lanssi  n,    si  ik. 

Yours  n  spei  tfulh  . 

R.    W  1 11  11 1  1  i  . 


58,   of  th. 


1 '  -.  1 1  'i  :. "i  11  1 1  1  ■    pi  un  rait    ( > 
I  20 


Portrait  by  W,  Dobson,  .\_\;,ji  (Brighton). 
The  personage  is  a  knight  or  perhaps  a  knight 
commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa 
lem.  Ii  many  English  noblemen  belonged  to  that 
special  German  Order  (Johanniter  Orden)  I  do  not 
know.  On  the  background,  1  think,  a  sail  and  a  for- 
tress are  to  be  seen  ;  this  would  indicate  his  position 
as  a  governor  of  a  colon)  or  something  in  that  line. 
Which  colour  has  the  scarf  he  wears  across  his  cuirass  ? 
( >t  which  coloui 
feathers  on  his  helmet, 
if  there  is  one  on  the 
table?  The  know- 
ledge of  this  would 
bring  us  nearer  to  the 
discovery  of  his  nation 
ality.— F.  v.  A. 


Re  Warren   H  vstings 
Sword. 

I  Iear  Sir, — A  scimi- 
tar-shaped sword  with 
insi  riptii  m  on  the  scab- 
bard, '■  Presented  to 
\\  arren  I  tastings,  etc.," 
was  sold  at   ( Ihristie's  a 

1 ' 
some    nl    your    r  ad  :rs 
could   help  me   to   find 
lis  present  restin 

I I  so,  I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Ai  k  k    P.    [*'.    Kin  mi  - 


PORTRAIT    DE    LA    HEINE    MAR1EAXNE 
BY    VELASQUEZ 
(In  the  Louvre) 


An  interesting  collection  of  enamels,  and  art  objects  left  is  a  tazza  of  enamel  and  crystal,  and  on  the  right 

in  crystal   and    jade,    is   illustrated   in   the  photograph  a  cornucopia  enamelled  on  silver,  with  jewelled  cover. 

below.     In  the  centre,  mounted  on  a  The   smaller  pieces  consist  of  a  jade   oblong-shaped 

carved  wood  stand,  is  a   carved  rock-  vase  and  cover,  a  vase  with  rings,  a  jade  dolphin  and 

,,    ,  .           crystal    bird,    with     silver-silt     enamel  figure  on  carved  wood  stand,  a    Kylin  and   figure,  a 

and   lade)  °                                                                                     . 

mounts  set  with  stones,  from  the  col-  solid  rock-crystal  bottle,  and  a  shepherd  with  dog  re- 
Lection  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Ian  as.  Bart.  At  the  dining  of  the  same,  a  jade  openwork  box  and  cover 
foot  is  a  silver-gilt  enamel  and  crystal  reliquary,  and  a  silver-gilt  reclining  figure  with  mother-o'-pearl 
Venetian  work,  about  two  centuries   old,  while  on  the  body  on  lapis-lazuli  plinth. 


rock-crystal    vase    with    silvek-gilt    ENAMEL     MOUNTS    set    with    stone- 


The    Connoisseur 


I      ,  |      |  |  ilame  i       lasting 

infliu  in  <  .   foi    n    is   in  general   tin  I      n  nformed 

judgment,  ami  in  this  respect  no  one 

Raphae1  [la      uffered  ,, -  than  Raphael.    The 

BY  AdoIi  1>aul      m  ti,      ol  tised   him   high  above 

°PPC  Micha,  I   ■  Vi  lazquez, 


(Methuen 
us.  6d.  nel ) 


Rembrandt  ;  the  ora.  les  ..I  to  da)  an 


to  drag  him  far  below  the 
level  ol  these  arli  its.  Consequently,  the  layman  interested 
n  .in  is  bewildered,  and  would  have  some  sane,  tin- 
impas  ioned  opinion  regarding  Raphaels  work.  Mr. 
i  ippe,  it  not  the  ideal  person  to  rendci  sue  h  ser\  i<  e,  does 
much  to  .nl i ust  the  balance  of  criticism,  past  and  present. 
He  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  he  is  ver)  pains- 
taking in  his  efforts  to  be  impartial  in  Ins  aci  eptance  01 
rejection  of  this  or  that  picture.  We  ma)  disagree  with 
him  now  and  again  in  his  attributions  and  in  his  ideas  ol 
mil ilr  ami  original  composition,  but  his  sincerit)  is  never 
in  doubt.  He  would  destroj  somi  popular  faiths,  among 
them  the  belief  in  the  great  merit  and  beauty  ol 
England's  £70,000  Ansidei  Madonna.  His  severit)  in 
dealing  with  the  figures  is  not  altogether  undeserved, 
and  his  desire  to  be  fail  is  evident  in  the  eulog)  ol  the 
in  and  the  landscape  background.  On  the 
othei  hand,  he  is  on  the  side  ol  the  publii  in  its  admira- 
tion foi  The  Transfiguration.  Tins  painting  was  left 
unfinished,  and  Mr.  (  Ippe  differs  from  other  experts  as  to 
the  parts  completed  b)  Raphael  .assistants.  He  confines 
Ins  adulation  to  the  heads  and  draperies  of  the  apostles, 
which,  in  urn  view,  have  ever)  sign  of  divers  authors. 
Mr.  Oppe  himself  somewhat  detracts  from  his  praise 
b\  insisting  that  the  qualities  he  desi  ribes  are  due  to  the 
inspiration  and  methods  of  la  miaul...  Raphael  was 
responsible  in  great  measure  foi   the  difficult)  in  diffei 

g  Ins  work  from  that  of  his  pupils.  He  was 
brought  up  under  the  influenci  of  tin  fluent  conscience 
of  Perugino,  and  never  hesitated  to  employ  assistants,  as 
in  the  case  ol  the  Monteluceian  Coronation.  lake  his 
master,  he  became  the  head  of  a   manufactory,  and  his 

chiel  helpers  were  Giulio  R ano  and  Francesco  Penni. 

At  Ins  best  Raphael  was  a  ven  great  artist,  whose  lati  1 
work  was  stultified  by  pressure  ol  commissions.  To  a 
largi     extenl    he    was   dependent    on   the   genius    ol    hi^ 

temporaries    for    inspiration.      He   was    the    sensitive 

plant  "I  the  High  Renaissance,  and  his  paintings  are 
combinations  of  all   that   was  exi  ellent  and   most   t.  1  bli 

in    tin-   art   of  that    period.      Mr.  <  > [ >l '<•  gives  t nany 

ms,  and  some  of  the  reprodui  tions  afford  an 
inadequate  impression  of  the  original  pictures.  Among 
the  hettei  prints  is  the  early  Crucifixion,  which  is 
in,  In, led  111  the  fine  collei  lion  bequeathed  to  the  National 
1  lallcr)  b\  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond  I  his  work,  win,  h  is 
valued  at  about  £30,000,  was  painted  for  S,  Dominico, 
Citta  1I1  Castello,  bi  fore  Raphael  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  yeai  and  when  he  was  still  strongl)  influenced 
In  Perugino.  At  the  Dudle)  Sale  in  1892  this 
fetchei  11,130,  it  having  cost  Lord  I  >udle\ 
£2,240.  Anothei  admirable  reproduction  is  th 
the  bi  autiful  Madonna  del  Cranduca,  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 


Engraving 
By  S.  T. 
Prideaux 
(Duckworth  & 
Co.,   15s.  net) 


\, a  atint Engraving ca    1      ol       anda   a  foreij  n 

ait,  and  was  practi  ed  in  this  country  from    1774,  when 

Paul   Sandb)    produced  the  first   plates 

in    sepia,    and     a     yeai     later    his    first 

I  set  of  "  twelve  viev 

tinta  from  dra  en  on  the    >pi  >1 

in  Smith   Wales.'      F  01   half  a   1  enlury, 
till  lithograph)   di  throned   it.  the  art  "I 
in    coloured    illus 
nations  to  sumptuous  sets  ol  volumes,  was  prai 
.,    long    line    ol    able  workers,   whose   names  are   made 
familiar  to  the  collector  by   Mr.  Prideaux,  who  mi 
terms  his  stnut   volume  of  some  four  bundled  and  thirty 
pag<  -  "A  chapter  in  the  history  of  book  illustration." 
Aquatint   engraving,  to  be   more  correct,   is   aquatint 

etching,  foi  the  ] :ss  is  etching  in  tone,  as  its  technique, 

with  its  stages  of  "  biting  in  "  with  ai  d,  n  ated  to  that 
of  the  etcher,  while  its  tone  n  suits  are  akin  to  the  effecl 
obtained  mechanically  by  the  mezzotinter. 

That  an  art  capable  of  such  tone  effects  should  have 
been  wedded  to  printing  in  colour  is  perhaps  to  bi  1 
howevei  beautiful  many  of  the  results  may  be.  We  know 
the  jealous  1  are  with  which  the  paintei  etchers  have  them- 
selves printed  their  own  eti  hings,  with  added  torn  hes  ol 
art  inso  doing.  When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  " stafl  ol 
'  washers  '  kept  b)  Aekei  maim  for  the  hand-,  olouring  "1 
the  thousands  cif  punts  required  for  Ins  line  art  publica- 
tions," we  suspect  the  veiled  hand  ofi nercialism. 

To  collectors,  as  true  collectors  should  be,  bent  on 
selecting  the  wheat  from  the  i  half,  there  is  in  the  volume 
before  us  ample  matter  in  the  appendices  enabling  a 
wide  field  to  be  covered.  On  the  whole,  as  a  personal 
predilection,  we  incline  to  uncoloured  aquatints  displaying 
their  full  tone  values.  The  pure  aquatint  claims  the 
attention  of  the  connoisseur.  As  an  etching  in  tone  Les 
A'ouvellistes,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Prince,  gives  us  an 
individual  note  which  etching  cannot  supply,  which 
mezzotint  could  not  accomplish,  and  unassailed  by  the 
later  art,  lithography.  Le  Prince,  with  his  Plan  du 
Traite  de  la  Cravttre  au  La.  h  the  French  title  for  the 
art  ,  which  he  presented  to  the  Academic  Royale  in  175". 
was  the  pioneer  of  tone  etching,  and  from  him  to  Paul 
Sandby,  the  tir-4   English  exponent,  is  one  step. 

A  good  list  appear-  in  the  volume  of  Paul  Sandby's 
aquatint  plates.  An  allusion  in  a  footnote  is  made  to 
Angelica  Kauflfmann,  an  euly  worker  in  aquatint.  In 
the  next  edition  her  plates  might  well  be  enumerated 
together  with  a  list  of  the  leading  plates  of  Madame 
Prestel  nee  HSU),  who  is  mentioned.  Mention,  too, 
might  be  made  of  the  French  etcher  Brunet-Debaines, 
who  successfull)  reproduced  in  aquatint  not  coloured) 
some  of  'I  timer's  masti  1  pii  -  - 

Turnei  himself,  as  the  volume  tells,  employed  F.  C. 
Lewis  to  execute  a  plate  for  the  Liber  in  aquatint,  but 
abandoned  the  proi  ess  ex<  epl  as  an  adjum  t,  and  Lewis  - 

Bridgi  and  '.rats  plate  is  the  onh  aquatint  in  tl 

All  students  ol  aquatint  and  collectors  who  have 
neglected  the  golden  period  ol  the  illustrated  volumes 
by  the  Daniells,  the  Havells,  ,im\  others,  must  consult 
this  volume,  winch  1-  exact,  a,,  mate,  and  compendious. 
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The    Connoisseur 


raph,    after    a    painl  '       b)    th 

:  i  imanl  icist,  ]  lecamps,  is  a  beautiful  example 

ol  the  lithographer's  art  by  his  brother 
The   Bathers  ,     ,      ,         j     ,.  ,  ,- 

ol  the  brush,  [■  ranrais,  who  was  on    ol 
irvivoi     of  a  mo  I  bi  illianl   group  ol  artists. 
,  best   known  as  a  refined  yel   powerful  land- 
scape painter,  exei  uted  some  ol  the  finest  lithographs 


'I  mi   chair  on  the  left  in  the  photograph  repn 

ting  as  having  being  regularly  used  by  John 
-. ,  the  (anions  divine,  w  hen  i  on- 
ducting  sen  ices  in  the  kitchen  I 
any  chapel   was  built.      The   wai      on 
1a      been    in    its    present     position    foi 


Wesley's 
Chair 


the    dressi 
generation 


kjOHN      WESLEY  S      CHAIR 

prodm  ed  during  a  period  when  lithography  in  France 
«  j  ;  al  a  great  piti  h  ol  exi  ellence. 

The  extreme  beaut)  ol   the  print   we  reproduce  is 
nt.       i:    graceful  grouping  of  the  all-confident 
bath  i-..  with  their  glorious  surrounding  of  murmuring, 
luxuriant  woodland,  fills  the  eye  with  delight  equally 
with  the   marvellous  resource  and  skill  employed  to 
obtain    so   lull    yet   subtle  a  si  ale  ol   tones  out  of  a 
"ii    stone. 
As  an  afterword,   wi     may    mention  that   the   whole 
ng     si  i  in-    ii  resistibly    reminds    one    of    the 
and   unrivalled  i  ompi  isitions  with  \\  hich  our 
own    John    Martin    illustrated    Biblical    subjects,  tin- 
works  ol  Milton,  etc.      Martin,  far  gn  ater  as  draughts- 
man and  mezzotinter  than  as  a   painti  r,  was  endowed 
\\  ilk  a  bri  i      ination,  whii  h   possibly  sui  passed 

that  of  Turner  himself,  and  he  must  one  day  resume 
mourable  place  in  British  art  now  deni  'd  him. 


Spei  imens  of  Jeypore  pottery,  from  the  North-West 

Provinces  of  India.     The  clay  is  very  white  and  the 

glaze  rough,  but  the  effect  is  good,  the 

Teypore  colours  being  so  "clean  "and  bright. 

Pottery 

Most   of  the   forms  are  after  the  old 

Roman,    and    are    vers"    quaint     and    graceful.        The 

patterns  used  are  largely  geometrical,  although  some 

of  the  decorations  are  floral  :   the  leaves  and   flowers 

generally  appear  inside  a  conventional  outline.    Indian 

gods  are   painted  as  central   patterns   surrounded    b\ 

the  usual   flowing  lin  :s,  or  stiff  squares  anil  triangles. 

The  colours  are  blues,  both  light  and  dark,  and  a  kind 

of  muddy  terra-cotta,  but  th  ■  specimens  in  the  pi<  tin  • 

are  entirely  of  blu  :s  and  white. 

The   pottery  designs  are   supplied   by  the  Jeypore 

School  of  Art,  which  was  built  by  the  present  Rajah — 

quite  the  most  enterprising  ol   the   Indian   Princes — 

and  small  native  children  are  trained  there  when  they 


Notes 


JEYPORE      POTTERY 

arc  mere  toddlers.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
a  tiny  native  silting  cross-legged  on  the  ground  just 
outside  the  school,  with  a  slate  or  piece  of  rough 
paper  and  chalk,  drawing  freehand  copies  which 
would  puzzle  many  of  our  art   pupils. 


hacks  and  breasts  being  covered  with  the  finesl  lines, 
gives  a  very  real  appearance  of  pinions,  even  the 
softest  down.  There  is  a  certain  humour  in  the 
general  attitude  and  expression.  The  male  bird 
stands  proudly  with  raised  head  and  somewhat  defiant 


JAPANESE      BRONZES 


These  two  Japanese  bronzes,   representing  a  male 

and  female   stork,  are  remarkable 
Japanese   Bronzes     ,         ,   ,.  ,-         .,■  ,     ., 

r  for    delicacy    ot    outline    and    the 

fine   work  on  the   feathers.      The   whole   of   the   birds 


bearing,  while  the  smaller  female  has  a  down-trodden, 
hen-pecked  demeanour,  giving  the  idea  that  she  has 
just  had  a  serious  difference  with  her  lord  and  master, 
and  has  had  the  worst  of  the  dispute. 
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The    (  onnoisseur 

The  picture  b\    Corot,   i   produced   in   the  present         England,  and  Stadtholder  of  that  country.      It  seems 
number,  i tained  in  the  French  national  collection         hardl)    possible  that  the  conquering  Napoleon  or  his 


ai    ■        Louvre,  where  it  is  catalogu 


generals-    anxious  as  thi  \  w.  re  to  introduce  their  own 


Our  Plates        un&ni    the  title    ol    L'Etang.     Similar  fashions— -could  have  destroyed  all  th    gorgeous  furni 

titles  \    il  the  identity  of  the  si    n    ;  from  which    \  ture  and  decorative  objects  which  they  removed,  still 

other  of  the  artist's  finest  works  were  taken.     This  is  it    is    seldom    authentic    specimens    saved    from   thai 

,,,,1.    to  be  expected,  for  (  '..mi  rarely,  il  ever,  troubled  period  are  to  be  mi  t  with. 

,,,!  ,|,(.  names  ol  the  I'ln    s  he  painted.      I  lad  This  mak  :s  the  i  xample  which  we  now  illustrate  ol 

don      ;o,  it  would  have  added  little  to  the  interest  special  interest.      What  wen    its  vicissitudes  during  the 

ol   his  pictures.      He   was  .1    non-topographical   artist,  early   part   ..I   the  eighteenth  century  are  not  known, 

I  ,  tiny  from  the  -1  enes  ai  tuall)  before  him  only  such  bul  some  fort)    yi  ars  ago  thi  :   manl   Ipii  1   :  •  ame  into 

d  with  the  conceptions  he  wished  tl      |  m  of  M.  I).  Hendriques  de  Castro,  a  well 

1,.  embody;    striving  to  realise   tin     spiril    ol    nature  known    enthusiastic    collector    ol    line    specimens    ol 

m   its  accidental  aspect.      And  so  it  is  of  no  Dutch  art.     After  his  death  it  was  sold,  together  with 

in, mi  ni  whether  tin-,  particular  work  was  painted  mi  the  many  otln  1  treasures  he  had  1  ollei  ted  tog  th  1.   il 

the  banks  ol  the  Seine  or  on  those  of  one  of  the  other  his  house  in  the   Niewe    Heerengracht,   Amsterdam; 

neighbouring  rivers  by  whii  h  he  loved  to  -  1  his  easel.  recentl)    it  was  acquired   by    Messrs.  Lenygon,  and  is 

The  portrait  of  Mile.  Dore  hanging  in  the   Victoria  now  at  31,  Old  Burlington  Street, 
and   All.- mi    Museum,  though  allotted   to  the    French  This  overmantel   1,    illustrated    111    Daniel    Marot's 

School,  so  fat    has  not  been  identified  as  the  work  of  great   book,  and   is   there   described  .1.   having   been 

anv  particular  artist.      I'    t  ol  Qi,     n   Marie  A 11  ne,  by  designed  for  King  William    III.      In   many  details  it 

Velazquez,  which  is  included  among  tin-  treasures  at  resembles  other  work   which  he  executed  for  his  same 

th,-   Louvre,  is  a  noteworthy  picture  ol   .1  noteworthy  patron    .it    Hampton    Court.     The    carving    on     the 

1,  is  considered   one  ol   the  masterpieces  supports  on  each  side  is  som   ivhal    Italian   in  feeling, 

of  the  great   Spanish  painter.      Tin-  subject  of  it,  the  but  equals  the  contemporary  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons 

,vif.    ..1    Philip   IV.  of  Spam,    was  ,1  daughtei    ..I   tin:  in  this  country;  tin-  111. Mm  and  keys  on  the  om    ;id 

Housed  Austria.      Horn  in  [634,  she  did  not  exercise  arc  emblematic  ol'  Prudence,  and  on  the    other   the 

much  influence  over  the  affairs  ol   Spain  until  1665,  sword  and  balance  represent   Authority.     Tin-  uppei 

when    her    husband's    death    hit    her    regent    of   her  part  frames  a  flower  painting  of  considerable  merit  ; 

m.      Her  career  in  that  capacity  was  a  stormy  this  was  painted  by  Rachel    Ruijsch.      Her  works  are 

one  :  during   almost  the  whole  ol'  it  her  policy  kept  comparatively  scarce,  but  example,  are  to  be  found  in 

Spain  at  war  with  France  :  while  the  nobles,  jealous  of  the    galleries    ol    Amsterdam,    Berlin,    Dresden,    I 
her  authority,  were  perpetual!)    conspiring  against  her.         Hague,  and  Munich. 


At  length,   in    m;:,  they  compelled  her  to  abdicate 
her  office  ami   retire   to    Toledo.      She  died   m  1696 


BooKs   Received 


■,    :  ,  e,  l.v  Sir   Edwin   Durning-Lawrence,  Bart., 

A  third  portrait,  that  of  Marie  Louise,  by  \\  eis,  is  also  2.    6d_  ir.,      (Gay  and   H 

in    the    I. mure.      The   picture    ol    a    Girl  with    Fruit,  Darlington's  London  and  Environ  ,   l>.    I.   C.Cook, 

U  the  Rev.   Matthew  William   Peters,   R.A.,  is  in  the  Ra'ph  D"h%on'h FMR;GrS-'  ""      l"-"1"1*""  *  Co. 

ind   Simpkin   Marshall  &  Co 

collection   -I   Captain   C.    E.   Straee)     I  litherow.       It  The  story  of  an  Old-woi   ■  Ga   .     .       ■   H 

is  a  nleasin"    example   ..I    the    work  ol   this  well-known  a  London  Suburb,  by  George   llillyard  Swinstead,   R.I. 

.    '  ,        -       ,  ,  ,  1       ,  a         1  (Barn  is  and  s  arsb k.) 

>'"'    1-    the   only    member   ol    the   (  hurch   ol  ;       ,                                Banister  Flight   Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A., 

I'lvlaml    whoever    became   a    Royal    Academician    or  f's.I.,    and     Herbert     Phillip=     Fletcher,    K.R.I.B.A., 

■  1      1  1  ■        ir          ,1                  ■    ,    .  F.S.I. ,  A  M.I.C  I  ..   1-'-.  6  I.   net.     (Methm 

distinguished  himself  greatl)  as  a  pamter.  ^     ];    ,;        ^      ,               .         ^    ..^^   ^^   a    , 

Nearly  ever)    royal  palace  on  the  Continent  shows,  ,.,    ■            t  >    1 !             e..     1  ,  .      1 .    1       ,■■,,.. 

il       furniture    and    decoration,    the    era    of  /                     D    oralivc  Furniture,  Part    [ V.,  by  Edwin  Foley. 

,  ■-.   6.1.  net  :    fh,    Louvre,  V  n   II.,  by  M.  W.  Brockw.  II 

Sapol   on      m   no  country   is    this    more    pronounced  U|i|   p<  G_   Konotlyi  _,..    ,,,l.   net.       T.   C.  and   I.   > 

n    I  [olland,  and  1  ertainlv   in  no  1  ountrv  is  this  I  u  k.) 

more   to   be   regretted,  as  here'in  ncarh    ever)  case   ,1  Chat*  '»^f°tk  '  b>    X    N1    V"'                         [T.  F«h., 

was   a    replacement    of  the    magniiicenl     -   \    nteellth-  ,               ■                      ,,                           ,    f,   ,„   ,i„.    French   ol 

work  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  I  mile  Michel,  50  .  net.      \\             II       maun. 

Dates   in   English   Furniture,   by   N.  C.  Aveling,  1-.     (N 


hi   11, ,11,    ol  the   ro\al   reside-no  s   111  II.  illand    is   tin 


Clifford  S  «...  Ltd.) 


in    ol    th      Empire    period    more     prominent  .1    Catalogu*    A'aisoun  ■•                       ]'    '    ' 

■     ,1           !•     I                 I     ll,         1         ,      „l,„l,     I  linl     1      \l    ,,    ,1                                   '  "'  N"'     '"'•  !"' 

than   at   the    1  ale  e  ol   th      Loo,   ,\lm  h    Main   I    \larol                     c    Hofstede   ;i.  ,  ,,  ,  .  „j  ecUted  bj   Edward 

I    lor    William    111.,     Knee    ol                     G.   Ilawl    .    ei    js.net.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,   Ltd.) 


"  The  Royal 
Photographic 
Society  of  Great 
Britain  "  and 
"  The  London 
Salon  of 
Photography  " 


The  Autumn  Season  is  fast  approaching,  and  by  the 
time  these  lines  appear  it  will  have  arrived.  During  the 
holiday  interregnum  the  West  End 
galleries  have  been  filled  with  the 
unsold  remnants  of  their  summer  ex- 
hibitions, and  with  photographs.  The 
origin  of  this  last  item  rouses  enquiry. 
Photographers,  mure  especially 
amateurs,  are  nut  ultra-modest.  They 
take  pleasure  in  showing  their  achieve- 
ments to  as  large  an  audience  as  they  can  command. 
Why,  then,  the  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic- 
Society  and  of  the  London  Salon  the  elite  of  the 
photographic  world — should  hold  then  annual  exhibitions 
in  the  dead  season,  when  everybody  who  is  anybody  is 
out  of  town,  is  a  mystery.  Such  n.h  the  case,  however. 
The  first-naine:l  society  completely  filled  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Water-colour  Society's  -.tileries  with  a  most 
interesting  display,  which  illustrated  the  entire  range  of 
photography.  This  range  is  an  immense  one,  though 
curiously  hedged  about  with  limitations.  The  camera 
can  depict  anything  with  a  fidelity  that  no  artist  can 
emulate  ;  but  it  can  only  depict  on-  thin-  at  a  time.  An 
exposure  sufficient  to  reproduce  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
sky  will  leave  the  landscape  underneath  a  shapeless  blur, 
and  if  it  be  retained  long  enough  to  take  the  latter  the 
sky  becomes  a  blank.  If  one  portion  of  a  scene  be  in 
focus,  the  rest  of  it  must  needs  be  out  ;  and  if  the  tonal 
value  of  an  object  in  the  foreground  lie  correct,  that  of 
everything  beyond  it  is  untrue.  Thus  it  is  that  a 
photograph  nevei  gives  the  whole  aspei  i  of  nature.  The 
operator  is  circumscribed  by  narrower  boundaries  than 
is  the  painter  or  etcher;  and,  though  what  his  instrument 
can  do  it  does  perfei  tly,  yet  its  vision  is  so  limited  that  he 
finds  himself  eternally  bound  to  make  selection  of  ,i 
single  phase  ot  Nature's  multiform  aspect  and  sacrifice 
the  effect  of  tic  rest  to  its  proper  presentment.  This 
gift  of  selection  is  essential  to  success  in  photographii 
art.  A  tyro  with  a  five-shilling  c  unera  may  blunder 
upon  a  happ)  effect;  but  to  consistently  produce  photo- 
graphs whil  h  shall  lie  things  of  beauty  demands  a  talent 
hardly   inferior   to    that   of   the    painter   or   sculptor.      In 


the  Royal  Society's  Exhibition  the  quality  of  the  work 
shown  was  remarkably  high,  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  pictures  which  most  completely  satisfied  the 
eye  were  the  least  ambitious  ones  :  those  in  which  the 
photographer,  instead  of  attempting  to  rival  the  painter, 
gave  us  literal  representations  of  nature.  The  natural 
history  section  was  especially  happy.  No  artist  could 
attempt  to  give  such  intimate  representations  of  bird-life 
as  were  contained  in  the  work  of  C.  J.  King,  George  A. 
Booth,  William  Bickerton,  C.  W.  K.  Knight,  Arthur 
Duckworth,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  nor  must  the  Otters, 
by  Douglas  English,  or  the  Kitten,  by  Rev.  A.  E. 
Corner,  be  forgotten.  Of  scientific  photography — the 
representations  of  spectra,  of  germinating  wheat,  insects, 
germs, and  the  wonders  of  the  heavens — and  radiographs 
there  were  many  wonderful  examples,  while  the  progress 
of  colour  photography  was  shown   in  a  number  ofauto- 

.  In is   and    other    transparencies,   of  which    those    by 

E.  A.  Barton,  J.  C.  Warburg,  Ellis  Kelsey,  and  H.  Essen- 
high  Corke  may  be  singled  out  for  special  praise.  In 
the  general  section  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  many 
of  the  photographs  were  not  taken  from  pictures.  This 
pictorial  quality  could  not  be  esteemed  wholly  as  a  gain, 
for  often  the  artist  only  achieved  it  by  the  sacrifice  of 
clarity  and  definition;  vet  there  were  many  notable 
exceptions.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton's  Soul  oj  the  Rose  was 
pre-Raphaelite  in  its  reproduction  of  minute  detail, 
though  this  in  nowise  detracted  from  the  artistii  charm 
ot  ,i  beautiful  figure  gracefully  posed  amidst  a  setting 
of  flowers.  The  Old  Harbour,  by  W.  C.  S.  Fergusson, 
was  atmospheric  in  quality;  a  delightful  study  of  On 
the  Sands  was  the  work  of  \V.  D.  Murphy,  and  J.  1'.. 
1'ortway,  jun.,  contributed  a  clever  night  effect  in  The 
Night  Watchman.  A  pleasing  reproduction  of  A  Side 
Canal,  Venice,  by  Mis.  Ambrose  Ralli,  was  mn,t  happ\ 
in  its  arrangement  of  variegated  light  and  shadow 
C.  Wille's  Eighty-Eight,  a  portrait  of  an  old  woman 
threading  a  needle,  was  a  powerful  piece  oi  work,  the 
hair  of  the  subject,  her  hands,  and  her  much-wrinkled 
visage  being  rendered  with  a  fidelity  that  no  painter 
could  hope  to  excel.  A  painter,  however,  would  have 
lit. imed   a   greater    variety  of  tone   in   the   background, 
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The    (  onnoisseiir 


and  have  givi  n   :  i  the  shadow  :     feats 

as  yet  impo  isible  to  the  camera  Tide,  b)    F.    I 

Mortimer,  the  weird  Z.ow  Large  Moon  oi  Ernest  Man  age, 
,uul   the        pri      a  Earl)     I  •  •    Mi  :  of  I      F 

Clarke  were  all  capital  examples.     Alexandei   Keighley's 

Sermon,  a  delightful   n  i  .1 

hun  11    fillei  i   with   pea  ants  in  quaint  old-world 
costumes,    was   .m    1  ■::■  pie    ol     pictorial    art. 

Mi.-  tonal  effect  ol  Rain  Clouds,  fay  John  M.  White- 
head, was  admirable.  Mr.  William  <  irpi  .,.  A. I:  A  .  can 
ha\  '■  rarclj  been  nn  >i  e  happifa  .  1 .  1  j  1.  1 .  . I  lh.m  n  h,-, 
portrait  b)  George  Portei  Higgins.  A  Son  o  the  Desert, 
b\   Rol iert  M.  Coi  ks,  low  tonei  1  rendei 

mlight,  it  11  Uu  ked  omi  thing  of  tin  I  .1  tern 
glare  was  yet  an  effectivi  work  well  grouped  and 
composed.  The  Sunset,  by  E.  T.  Holden,  .1  repre- 
sentation ol  a  picturesque  Dutch  maiden  standing  on  .1 
hilltop  against  a  ba<  kground  of  westi  rn  sky,  made  .1 
most  pleasing  pii  ture.  Of  landscapes,  tin  tender,  broadly- 
treated  Rain  Clouds,  by  John  M.  Whitehead,  and  the 
luminous  Morning  Mists,  by  Charles  F.  Inston,  .in<l  the 
the  Fon  1/.  noteworthv  for  its  wealth  of  detail, 
were  among  the  most  successful.  The  Sunshine  of 
Kuril")  Lewis,  .1  charming  little  boy  and  girl  entering 
.1    I'  1  em  ii    «  indow,    made    .1    delightful    1  omposit'n  >n,    in 

uhii  h  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  was  th ii' 

artistic.      A    Nocturne,    fa\     Mrs.    Jeanne     E.    Bennett, 

al -'.    the    only   rendering   of  the   nude   shown,    was  .1 

well  posed    study    of    a    grai  eful     model,    though    the 
shadow  -    were    somewhat    too   ai  1  entuati  d.      (  'art  osa 
Moonlight,  by  H.  Wild,  in  its  weird  grandeui    reminded 

one  hi  .111  illustration  b\   I .     1  ither  works  that  should 

forgotten  were  The  Temple  Fountain,  by  A.  H. 
Blake;  Edinburgh  Castle  Evening,  fay  Peter  Orr ; 
Maternal  Curs,  by  E.  W.  Burch  ;  Po/ trail  Arrange- 
ment in  Grey,  fay  C.  Davi  I  Ka)  :  and  the  fine  portrait 
group,  entitled  An  Argument,  by  Miss  Brenda  lohnson 
['he  exhibition  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photography 
.11  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  1  148,  N'ew    Bond 

Street.   W.     was  much  smaller  and   1 -e   limited   in   its 

si  ope  than  that  ofthe  Royal  So  .  ty.  I  [en  th 
and  naturalistic  elements  were  absent;  the  displa)  was 
wholl)  pictorial,  frankly  emulating  the  art  of  the  painter. 
Vet,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  admirable  arrangement 
of  the  works,  or  that  the  smaller  number  of  examples 
shown  prevented  an)  feeling  of  monotony,  or  that  the 
standard  of  admission  was  slightly  very  slightly— higher, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  general  effect  of  this  exhibition 
was  tin  more  pleasing  and  fascinating  Great  individu- 
ality was  displayed  111  the  ren  lering  of  the  subjei  I 
works  could  be  classified  into  ,chools  almost  as  clearly 
11  theii  salient  qualities  as  those  of  painting,  and 
many  were  obviously  inspired  b)  the  work  of  various 
I  hus,  The  Closed  Door  and  A  Decorative 
Panel,  fay  W.  and  G.  Parrish,  showed  in  a  marked  degree 
the  influence  of  Whistler  ;  the  tonal  harmony,  the  lines 
ol  the  draper)  and  the  delicate  pla\  of  the  light  upon  it, 
folds,  were  all  suggestive  ofthe  work  of  that  mastei  of 
■  tit  and  epigram;  had  the  photographs  been  placed 
-:   a   set  H  5  Hi   those  from   his  pii  tures,  they   would 


rd  almost  without  question.     Grief,  .1  study  of 

the  le,  by  B.  B.  Mewburn,  was  d:  exprc 

■  :    ol    tin     figures    and    breadth    of  treatment 
recalling   .1   fine    piece   ol     tatuar)    b)     Rodin.     Another 

idy,  The  Magi   Flame,  bj   I.  Harold  Liebrich,  if 
somewhat   more     ealistica         treated,  happil)    expressed 
of  a    young    female    form.      1  II 
portraits,  there  were  a  charming  Group  by  Frank  I 

tl 1  .  /  Mol/iei   and  (  Vu'/d,  b     Rudi  ilph  I  tiihrkoi  ip, 

and  .1  third,  entitled  Mutter  and  Kind,  in  which  the 
stiffness  and  awkwardm        0     p  ■  e   usually  app; 

phii     rork  of  th     I  liapp      absi  nt.     The 

.   Frank  1 1.   Read,  na    frankl;   impn  -  iionist.      A 
iti     1  ffei  '    hi      111  ••■■•     against      now,  e    ol 

11:11:1'  1  influence,  entitled  Inn  Treble  Key,  by  Will  A. 
Cadby,  was  subtl)  decorative.  The  Italian  Chateau  in 
France,  fa)  Frederick  II.  Evans,  attained  much  ofthe 
quality  ol  a  fine  eti  Inn.:;.  A  1  apital  marine  study,  Even- 
ing in  Harbour,  was  the  workofF.J.  Mortimer,  who  was 
also  represented  fa>  thi  •         Mill 

Will  A.  Cadby's  portrait  ol  Gabriel  Younghunter  had  the 
.!'  lii  ate  qualit)  of  a  silver-point  :  other  sui  1  essful  figure- 
studies  included  A  Girl  in  Turban,  b)  Mi     G    V.  Barton, 
The  Hoy  and  the  Rook,  b)   W.  II.  House,  The  Dancer,  by 
C.    Yarnall    Abbott,    Clairette,  b)     Margaret    Venables, 
an.l    Charlie   Thomas,  b;    Winifred   H.  Prout.     Of  land- 
scapes  ami    urban    scenes    there    were    main     excellent 
examples,  notably   The  Law  Courts,  b)  Alex.  Kcighley, 
in   which  a   tine  atmospheric   effect    had    been    attained 
without  undue  sacrifice  of  detail  ;  tin-  strong  Pilgi 
Ml.  St.  Michael,  by  the  same  artist,  also  deserves  men- 
tion, as  did  a  misty  Landscape,  b)    F.J.  Brougii 
beautiful    snow    study,    entitled     Winter,    fa\ 
Misonne,  the   Three  Rirches  oj   Bertram  Park,  and  the 
poetii  .d  Lake  of  Shadows,  byj.  M.  C.  Grove.      / 
Rabbit,  by  F.  Mitchell   Elliot,  was  a    brillianth   ■ 
effect  "I  sunlight.     Man)'  other  works  deserved  eulogy, 
perhaps,   equalh    as   well    as   those  alread)    mentioned; 
but  where,   as   here,   the  qualit)    of  an  exhibition   is   so 
generally   high,  it  is   difficult   fur  a  critii    with  a  limited 
amount   of  space   at    his   disposal  to  allot    it   anion';   the 
various  1  laimants  ;    he  is  pei  foi  1  e  1  ompelh  d  to  sell 
limited  number  of ,  harai  teristic  subjects  and  rite  them  as 
samples  of  the  remaindci . 

How  is  it  that  modern  artists    so    frequent!)    ch ■ 

themes  utterly  lacking  in  interest  and  beauty?  This 
thought  was  engendered  fay  a  visit 
t"  the  '■  di  bition  of  the  North  British 
Acadeni)  "t"  Arts  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  British  Soi  iet)  ol  Ait:-;, 
.11  Suffolk  Street.  I:  was  not  a  good  exhibition;  at 
least  half  the  works  shown  might  have  been  weeded 
out  with  great  advantage,  and.  anion.;  the  remainder, 
one  was  struck  by  the  number  of  subjects  which  were 
not  worth)'  of  the  skill  and  labour  devoted  to  perpetu- 
ating them  on  canvas.  These  were  generally  rendered 
on  a  large  -eale,  for  it  appears  to  lie  an  idiosyncrasy 
of  artists  to  proportion  the  size  of  their  canvases  n  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  themes  di 


North    British 

Academy 

of   Arts 


1  '. 


Current  .Irt    Notes 


Thus  Daniel  A.  Wehrschmidt  gave  us  An  Old  Haymaker 
the  size  of  life,  in  which  the  sitter's  garments  were 
realized  with  a  precision  and  accuracy  that  ensured  the 
entire  absence  of  an)  sense  of  myster)  01  suggestion  to 
veil  their  natural  ugliness.  1'.  Carrall  Place,  in  his 
picture  of  A  Corner,  executed  on  the  same  si  ale, 
introduces  us  to  a  gigantic  pot  and  other  still-life  objects, 
which,  possessing  no  beauty  in  themselves,  could  not 
have  been  rendered  beautiful  by  the  most  consummate 
art.  The  Four -post  Bedstead,  by  Mi^  Rowle)  Leggatt, 
was  fortunately  smaller,  yet  in  this  the  skilful  painting 
of  the  counterpane — a  masterly  piece  of  work  -and  of 
the  he. el  of  the  occupant  of  the  bed,  did  not  avail  to 
disguise  tli  it  tin-  large  masses  of  plain  woodwork  which 
formed  the  principal  feature  of  the  picture  were  utterly 
lacking  in  interest.  A  score  or  more  of  other  instances 
might  be  adduced,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  an  unfortunate  trait  in  many  modern  artists, 
which  detrai  is  largel)  from  tli-  sale  of  their  work. 
Among  other  artists  represented  were  the  late  Sir  Wyke 
Bayliss,  of  whom  several  characteristic  examples  were 
shown;  Sir  I-'..  |.  Poynter,  whose  metallic  precision  of 
technique  was  hardly  seen  to  advantage  in  his  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  and  Claude  F.  Barry, 
in  whose  important  canvas  of  A  Wet  Day,  St.  Ives, 
tin  greyness  of  the  general  effect  was  happily  relieved 
by  the  shimmering  light  on  the  water  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  gleams  on  the  wet  roofs  of  the  houses.  Edouard 
Van  Goetham  had  several  impressionist  water-colours, 
true  m  colour  and  tone  if  occasionally  too  summary 
in  their  method  of  expression.  Some  breezy  landscapes 
were  by  A.  Bowmar  Potter.  Alfred  Oliver's  The  Roseate 
Hues  of  Early  Dawn  was  .1  poetical  and  well-studied 
rendering  of  snow-covered  mountains  wreathed  about 
by  morning  mists  and  suffused  with  tender  colour.  In 
The  Fairy  Story,  by  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  artist  was 
1110, t  successful  111  reproducing  lli  :  traits  "I  childhood, 
and  in  investing  his  figures  with  an  atmospherii  environ- 
ment; while  a  capital  portrait  .if  Mr,.  George  R. 
Thompson,  easily  and  unaffectedly  posed,  and  distin- 
guished by  a  high  quality  of  technique,  was  the  work 
of  .Mis,  Constance  Ch.  Bright. 


Pictures  by  Miss 
Sarah   Dodson 


At  the  Brighton  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Roberts, 
the  enterprising  director,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
popularise  the  latest  phases  of 
modern  art,  is  showing  a  collection 
of  works  by  the  late  Miss  Sarah 
Dodson.  This  lady,  .111  American  by  birth,  like  so  many 
of  her  compatriots  owed  her  art  training  to  France.  Her 
career  was  one  of  some  distinction,  and  had  she  not  been 
handicapped  by  the  effects  of  .1  serious  illness,  which 
or,  urred  in  1803,  it  is  probable  that  -lie  would  have  taken 
a  very  high  position  in  the  world  of  art.  She  was  gifted 
witli  a  vivid  imagination,  an  intense  love  of  nature,  and  a 
happy  facility  of  composition  ;  these  qualities,  combined 
with  that  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  which  is  said 
to  be  the  distinguishing  trait  of  genius,  served  to  ren  ler 
her  work  most  interesting. 


The  sending  111  days  foi  the  thirty-sixth  annual 
xlnliition  of  the  Sheffield  Societ;  ol  Am  I  a1  Mont 
gomerj  Hall,  Sheffield,  In 
fixed  foi  November  4th  and  5th. 
The  pri\  an  view  ill.',  place  on 
tie-  nth,  and  the  exhibition  will  remain  open  until 
December  10th. 


The  Sheffield 
Society  of  Artists 


England,"   by 
J.  Charles  Cox, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
(Methuen  & 
Co.,  Ltd. 
7s.  6d.  net.) 


THE    Lord    Mayor    of    London    opened    the    Autumn 
Exhibition  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,    Liverpool.     The 

exhibition  this  year  possesses  several 
The  Liverpool         c  .   .  ,1 

features  01  unusual  interest.      \-     < 
Autumn  ,  ,  ,.  .  , 

_    ,  .,  .  .  the  usual  array  of   leading   pictures  ot 

Exhibition  "         T 

the  year  trom  the  London  exhibitions, 

it  contains  an  important  collection  of  Continental  work, 
and  special  displays  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  S01  iet) 
of  Miniature  Painters  and  the  Pastel  Society,  while  the 
hi. n  k  and  white  work  is  unusually  strong. 


Mr.  J.  Charles  Cox  in  his  carefully  compiled  volume 

on    Parish    Registers   gives   us   a    wealth   of  interesting 

information  concerning  them.   Though 

1  he  Parish  a  reu.  eNjsted  anterior  to  the  time  ot 

Thomas  Cromwell,  it  was   this  great 

minister  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  in  1538, 

decreed   that  they  should  be  kept  in 

every  parish  in  England.  The  registers 

contained    not    only    the    records    ol 

births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  but  also 

1  hronicled  any  other  noteworthy  events 

that  the   incumbents  thought   worthy   of   insertion,   and 

in  this  way  wi asionally  get  vivid  sidelights  thrown 

on  contemporary  history.  Thus,  we  learn  that  at  the 
time   of  the   Spanish  Armada  40,000  men,  between  the 

ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty,  were  assembled  at  Spennyn 1. 

Durham,  "  redy  to  serve  hyr  majesty  when  the  shulcl 
be  called."  The  Civil  War  was  a  fruitful  source  of  such 
niti  ies,  the  most  tragic,  perhaps,  being  the  1  urt  paragraph 
in  the  register  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  which  records  that 
on  September  14th,  164S,  1,500  prisoners,  taken  by 
Cromwell  at  Worcester,  were  confined  in  the  building, 
and  a  few  days  latei  the  burial  of  forty-four  of  the 
captives,  whose  deaths  had  resulted  from  this  monstrous 
act  of  oven  rowding.  A  curious  practice  in  pre-Reforma- 
tion  marriage  law  was  that  godfathers  and  godmothers 
were  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  natural  parents, 
and  they  and  their  kin  came  within  the  same  prohibited 
degrees  of  affinity  as  if  they  were  blood  -  relations. 
Annulments  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  this  rule  were  fairly  common,  and  were  often 
accompanied  by  the  punishment  of  the  offenders:  thus. 
John  Horsthan,  of  Tunbridge,  in  1403,  was  sentenced 
to  be  three  times  whipped  round  the  market-place  and 
church  for  marrying  Dionysia  Thomas,  a  goddaughtei 
of  his  former  wife.  Innumerable  other  interesting  ex- 
tracts might  be  made  from  this  valuable  book  by 
Mr.  Cox.  It  will  doubtless  become  a  standard  work, 
and  should  prove  of  the  utmost  utility  to  historians, 
antiqu  tries,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  studying  the 


/  lie    Connoisseur 

sol  ial  life  "I  England  during  tin-   I  udor,  Stuart, and  early         seems  to  have  i flies  in  it,"  and  took  his  handkeri  h  i  I 

Georgian  epochs,  to  brush   them   .i\\.i\.     This   mimicry    of  nature   was   to 

show   itsell  in  more  exquisite  and  wonderful   forms  in  his 

A  guide  BOOK  should  tell  us  what  things  to  sec,  and  pii  tures  :  bul   he   was  nol   merelj    an  imitative  artist,  his 

whvandhowto  ,ei   them.     In  Darlington's   London  and  work  being  marked  by  high  imaginative  qualities.     It  was 

Environs    thi      inl lation    is   con-  this   union   which    constituted    Hunt's    strength.      Othei 

"Darlington's           ,,.N,.,|   ciear]y,   cisely,  and  m   .in  modern   artists    might    have    painted    the    minuti     detail 

London  and              interesting  manner.     The  letterpress  shown  in  the  Light  ofihe  World,  but  only   Hunt  had  the 


if  tin-  new  edition  of  this  admirably  power  of  realising  the  figure  of  Christ  in  a  mannei  which 

ompiled   volume  has  lire,,   brought         should   satisfy    the  aspirations  ol   the  great    bulk  of  the 


Environs  " 
By  E.  C.  Cook 
and  E.  T.  Cook, 

._     ,.  „  ,,         onsidenng  the  gigantu    nature  ol  his 

(Darlington  <X  Co., 

task     nearlx    two  thousand  places  ol  ihe  collection  of  pictures,  prints,  and  antique  furniture 

interest     being    described     has     ac-  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Wyatt,  of  Clapton,  is  now 

quitted  himself  remarkably  well  ;  his  chapters  on  the  art  -,--,„      .           being  exhibited  at    Messrs.  Story  and 

,,                    ,                ,  1  lie  Collection         ...               _             ,,.               ..                   ,, 

treasures  of  the  metropolis  are  so  well  written  that,  to  the  r    ,      ,                    mggss    Queen  Victoria  Street).     Mr. 

ot   the   late  ,.,  . 

visitor  who  has  on  \    ' :  to  linger  over  the  more  impor-  _,              ,v,            \\\att    was    an    amateur   « •  t    ■  atlinhr 

Thomas    Wyatt 

tant    items,    the\    will    prove  a   handier  guide  than  the  tastes,  and  as  a   result  of  thirty    years' 

official  handbooks.     The  illustrations,  chicrl;    from   pen  cultivation  of  his  hobby,  he  accumulated  many  charactei 

and  ink  drawings,  are  clearer  and  re  artistii   than  those  istic  works  of  the  English  and  Continental  Si  hools  "I"  the 

usualh   .1  sociated   with  a  work  of  this  type;    the    town  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and   nineteenth  centuries.     The 

maps  are  excellent,  but   in  the  bird's-eye  view  of  central  styles  of  the  exhibits  are  pleasantly  diversified 

London,  Westminster  <  athedral  is  not  given,  the  tram 

route  along  the  Embankment  is itted  fr he  railway  MESSRS:     Robi  rsOn's    83,  Knightsbridge,  S.W.)  have 

and    tramwax    map   ol    London    and    Suburbs,   and   the  on  view   .1   very  interesting  collection  of  mantelpieci     ol 

1,1    ,1    Western   new    mam    routes  are  nol   shown   in  the  the  best   periods  and  stvles.     The  exhi- 

Mantelpicces        ,  ,      , 

railway  map  ot  England.  bition,  which  is  strongest   in  specimens 

"I    English  work,  includes  many   beautiful  examples,  and 

\  1  vstefui  iv  mounted  little  brochure  on  So/in-  <  1/1/  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

Masters,   by    John    N'evill,    gives   us    the    writer's    views 

in  fourteen  masters  of  various  schools  English  decorative  art  is  gradually  making   its  wax 


Some  Old 


ranging     from     Memlinc     to     Millet.         on  the  Continent.     Among  recent  successes  achieved  b 


Masters,"  by 

considerable  fluency  ;  and  11  one  does  Usborne      2,    Hanover    Square  i,    wh 


Mr.     N'evill    expresses    himself    with  London    firms    are    those    of   Mess 

John   Ncvill  1        ,  1     ,1  1    ,  1  Decorative    Art 


(The   Stafford 

not  always  coincide  with  his  criticisms,  were   entrusted  with  the   task  of  decorating   the   Palaci 

they    have  at    all   events  the  merit  of  of  V  de  Chavarri,   Bilbao,  and  a  portion  of  the  Casini 

originality.     'I  he  work    is    very   well    illustrated,    and   is  at    Madrid. 


Mitten   111   .in   intenstiiii;    manner. 


OWING  to  the  late  arrival  of  main-  ot  the  catalogui 


I'm   death  of  Holman  Hunt,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  sent    in    for    review,    the    article    on 

,       ,             .  .    ,                                ,  Booksellers                ,,      ,       ,,             -        ,                     ,  .  , 

1 ives  from  anion-   us  the  last   of  the  great  trio  who  Booksellers     1  atalogues,    which    was 

founded    the    pre-Raphaelite    brother-  announced    for    October,    will    not 

William                      ,                 ,           ,           ,              .,                       ,  .,                         , 

hood;    the   oilier,    being    Kossetti   and  appear  until   next  month. 
Holman   Hunt        ,,...               ,,-    ,            , . 

Millais.     t  it  these.  Hunt  was  the  only 

one  who  consistently  followed  the  principles  of  the  brother  The  publication  of  several   important  and  interesting 

hood  throughout  his  career.      lhey  were  inborn  in  him  ;  art    books    is    announced     for    the    forthcoming     season. 

his  faculty  for  imitative  art  showing  itself  long  before  he  _                               Messrs.    Lawrence   and    [ellicoe    will 

1,1                                      ,                    11          1            ,            ,  Forthcoming                                     ,       ,      -,,                ,           , 

adopted  painting  as  a  profession.      He  relates  that  when,  p   ...       .                   issue  a  profusely    illustrated  work  on 

during    his    boyhood,   he   was  working  at   a    Manchcstei  French  Line  Engravings  oj   the  Late 

warehouse  in  ('aie.iton  Stieet.  he  beguiled  the  monotony  Eighteenth  Century,  with  m  introduction  and  Catalogue 

of   his  occupation  In   drawing   flies  on  the  ground-glass  Raisonne   by   II.   W     Lawrence   and    Basil    Dighton.     A 

window  of  the  dingy    little  100m  which  served  him  as  an  full  description  of  all  the  state,  of  the  plate,  mentioned 

office.      Blots  of  ink  served   for  the   bodies,  some  delicate  will  be  included. 

pencil  strokes  for  the  wings ;  and  at  a  little  d    tana   away  Messrs.    Henrx     Young    &    Son,,    ot     Liverpool,    will 

the  deception  was  perfect.     Daj    by  da\  the  numbci   of  publish    Dr.    Harrington's  description  ol   The  Engravea 

flics  increased,  until  one  morning  his  employer,  on  coming  Work  of  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  P.R.E.,  which 

in,    itopped  suddenly    111   front  of  the  window,   saying,  "  I  will   be  illustrated  with   250  plates,  practically   the  whole 

can't   make  oul   how    it   is;  every  dav    I   come   the   room  of  his  etched  work. 


v. "''  '■' ' 


MARIE    LOUISE 

FROM    A    COLOUR    PRINT    BY    D.    WEIS 
AFTER    B.    NOB.    DE    GL'ERARD    (1808) 


.isc£U^£OUS 


The  British  Losses  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition        By  Cecil  Boyce 

The  fire  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  has  long         catastrophe  which,  like  that  ol  Brussels,  is  marked  by 
since  completed  its  function  as  a  nine-  days'  wonder.         no  extraordinary  features,  speedily  loses  its  hold  over 
Almost     before     its    smouldering     embers     were     ex-         the  public  attention. 
tinguished  other  topics  had   usurped   its  place  in  the 
newspapers;  and    by  the  time   exhibitors  had  taken 
stock  of  their  losses  they  found   the  occasion  of  them 
regarded  as  ancient  history.     This  is  the  way  of  the 


It  may  be  thought  that  "catastrophe"  is  too  strong 
an  expression  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  lire, 
yet  no  weaker  one  would  suffice  to  do  justice  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster.     The  burning  of  the  British 


world.      The-    universal    craving    is    for    novelty   and         Section  alone  resulted  in  a  monetaiy  loss  of  over 


sensation:  the  great  mass  of  people  desire  only  to  read 
of  events  outside  the  ordinary  run  of  things  ;  and  thus 
it  is  that,  while-  the  details  of  an  outre  murder  mystery 
are   read   and   re-read   with  avidity,    the    record   of   a 


a  million  ;  the  Belgians  were-  even  greater  sufferers, 
and  the  French  Section  sustained  considerable  damage. 
But  the  losses,  especially  those  of  the  British  exhibitors, 
could  hardly  be  expressed  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
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pence.  I'.v  .hi  irony  of  fate  the  quality  of  the  artii  li  - 
shown  was  unusually   high     high  than  has 

\  ioush     bei  n    the    i  ase.      The    officials    who 
had   supen  ised   theii    colli  ction   were   picked 
distinguished     b\    sound    technical     knowledg 
critical  ai  unn  n  ;  the)    had   worked   at    their  task    foi 
mam    months,  organising  and  arranging,    persuading 
(I,  voted  i  ollei  tors  to  lend  their  most  valued  tri  asures, 
and   urging    manufacturers    and   dealers  to  send   the 
finest  spei  imi  ns  ol   theii    wares  ;  they   hai  I  formed 
collection  illustrating  the  industrial  arts  ol  England 
ut'  the  pasi  as  well  as  the  present    -which  perhaps  has 
nevei    been   equalled   outside  the  walls  of  a  national 
museum.      Practically    all    the    exhibits    were    puked 
I  <  <  in,   i,  .   the  finest  of  their  kind  procurable  b;   th 
exhibitors,  and  in  many   instances  absolutely  unique. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  replace  them  for  the  half 

million  at  which  they  were  valued.     Others  as  g 1  in 

their  way  might  1"-  purchased,  but  ii  would  be  in  a 
diffi  rent  way,  for  .1  <  hoice  piei  e  of  <  hina  or  furnituri 
or  exquisiti  l\  woven  fabric  possesses  as  in  in  h  individu- 
ality, and  is  .is  different  to  duplicate,  .is  a  fine  picture. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  collection  was  reduced  to 
asln  s.  fitted  for  no  bi  tter  purpose  th  in  to  servi  as 
lighl  manure  on  the  Belgian  farm  lands.  A  little — .1 
ver)  little  —was  saved.  The  most  important  item  in 
thi  salvagi  was  one  of  the  two  large  Mortlake  tapestn 
panels  of  superb  quality   belonging   to    Lord    N'ewton. 

The   se I   was  destroyed   despite  a  gallant  effort  ol 

an  English  ofrii  ial  to  res<  ue  it,  tin  attempt  nearl) 
costing  him  Ins  lit.'.  In  comparison  with  las  fellow 
exhibitors  Lord  Newton  may  be  esteemed  fortunate: 
almost  without  1  \<  eption  the_\  have  lost  everything 
the\  1'  ill.  'I  he  items  were  so  nun  1  rous  that  a  briel 
summan  ol  some  ol  the  more  important  musi  suffice. 
1  ostl)  in.  I  I'oi  ih  Rami  s  was  Mr.  I  Marence  Wilson's 
china  1  abim  1.  a  beautiful  example  of  <  'hippendale 
fill,  .1  with  rati  pi.  1  es  ol  old  \\  on  e.ster  and  Chelsea 
ware.  The  cabinet  and  its  contents  were  valued  at 
mo  _/  1.000,  and  these  formed  onl)  a  portion  ol  his 
exhibits,  which  included  a  number  of  choice  specimens 
ol  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  furniture.  A 
1  hest  ol  drawers  in  oak  inlaid  with  ivory,  belonging  to 
the  last-named  period,  was  the  property  of  Major- 
(  I,  neral  Sii  (  'oleridge  ( Irove.  I  ad)  North*  lifife  had 
to  mourn  the  loss  ol  a  sup,  rb  old  English  do  ss  r, 
singularly  will  preserved;  Lady  Cowdray,  of  some 
delightful  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  chairs, 
fire-screens,  and  cabinets.  Miss  Lilian  Colston's  ex- 
hibits ol  old  furnituri  and  1  hina  1  omprisi  d  nearly  one 
hundred  <  lion  ,  examples.  .Mr.  J.  A.  Turner  had  lent 
a  unique  collection  of  fifty-six  tob)  jugs,  which  must 
have  taken  man)  years  to  gather  together,  and  is 
practii  ally  irreplaceable. 

i*6 
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Xhe  Toronto    Museum   w   i  ■■  the  owners  of  an  oak-        themselves  collectors,  and  when  their  craftsmen  produce 

room     ,i    choii        p     im  n    of  1  li/.abethan         an  unusually   fine  exampL    the)    retain   it  as  a  speci- 

carviiv.      li  was  nol  si  ii   d  from  .vln  m      tin  \  secured         men  of  their  products  and  as  an  example  foi    futun 


;ure,  bul  many 
em  ied  the  In  ititul  ii  m 
its  possi  -  ;ii  m,  Ii  wrj  . 
loaned  to  the  exhibition 
|itv\  urns  to  its  inti  ml  'I 
journey     across    the 

Ml. in!  il         a    JOUI  'i    '• 

now  will  ne\  er  b  taken 
Perished,  too,  has  the 
line  collection  ol  replicas 
ol  old  English  silvei 
war.-  lent  by  the  \'ictoria 
and  Albert  Museum, 
which  comprised  well- 
nigh  a  hundred  speci - 
im  ns  fully  illustrative  ol 
the  English  goldsmith's 
,:■  foi  6  o  \  eai  s.  Unless 
the  Mas, aim  has  a  dupli- 
i  a  t.  n  is  pitiable  to 
think  of  1  he  tunc  and 
labour  necessary  to  re- 
pri  >dui  e  these  examples 
again,  t  Ii  e  originals  of 
whii  li  are  scatti  red  i  r\  ei 
the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Kingdom.  (  >ther  pi  i- 
vate  lenders  who  suffered 
in.  anloil  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  Mr.  Alexander 
Argenti,  1  ,.u\v  I  lenman, 
Mrs.  (diarl.s  Doughty, 
Mr.  J. H.Gill,  Mr.  Henn 
I  .  Hall,  Mis.  Hansard, 
Mrs.  Keightley,  Mr.  G. 
I  eon,  Mr.  Ala,  Mai  ■ 
kinnon,  M  r.  J.  <  lardin  i 
Mnir,  Mi.  J.  Do  well 
I'hillips,  Mr.  James 
Rrigate,  Mr.  \V.  11. 
Romaim  Walk.  i.  I  ady 
Stern,  Mr.  !•'.  Story,  Lord 
S\\ .,'.  tilling,  and  Mrs. 
I  letherington  W  bite. 

The  business  firms 
suffered  to  .in  e  ve  n 
greater  extent.  In 
appreciating  the  dimen- 
their  lo-,s  ii 
has  to  be  re  numbered 
thai    in  a  n  \     lii  ins    are 


I  :    ■■.  .    i  i    I in   ,    I    I  i    l:\     MESSRS.  Hi 
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generations  of  workmen 
to  emulate.  In  this  way 
many  of  th  i  ill  lei  es 
tablished  house  s  have 
accumulated  i  i  illei  tii  ins 
which  in  their  spei  ial 
departments  \  ie  with  any 
of  thosi  in  public  or  pri- 
vate hands.  In  se\  i  ral 
instani    s    such    i  ollec- 

lions  had  been  drawn 
upon  for  II  russel  s. 
Messrs.  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood &  Sons,  Ltd.,  had 
hitherto  sent  low  of  their 
peculiar  treasures  to  anv 
exhibition.       In  this 

rase    they     departed 

from  their  general  rule 
and  lent  a  fine  i  i  illi  i 
lion  of  their  eighteenth- 
century  pottery.  This 
has  all  been  destroyi  d, 
and  little  consolation  is 
afforded  to  them  by  the 
fact  that  the  Tzar  of 
Bulgaria  was  so  pi  asi  d 
with  their  modern  ware 
that  he  ordered  two 
dinner  servii  i  s  from 
them,  for  t  h  ese,  too, 
went  the  way  of  the 
rest.  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones's  supei  b  tapestry, 
The  Passing  of  I  'ein/s, 
was  lent  li\  Mi  ssrs. 
Morns  \-  (  !o.  M  ssrs. 
Waring  &  Gillow  were 
among  the  largest  ex- 
hibitors. Their  repro- 
dui  tions  of  an  old  ]a>  o- 
bean  hall,  and  of  an  oak 
dining  room  of  the  or- 
nate style  of  Charles  II., 
were  marvelli  >us  copi  s 
ol  fan  oils  origii 
which  the  -small,  St  dei.nl 
of  fittings  and  Illinium 
had  been  carrii  d  i  iut 
with  perfect  aci  uracj . 
I  ii  iiibtless  in  nine  they 
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will  be  able  to  duplicate  these  again,  though  the  task  sumptuous  apartments.  One,  the  William  and  Mary — 
ol  constructing  fine  facsimiles  is  one  which  de-  Queen  Anne  room  so  much  admired  by  the  Tsar 
mands  scarcely  less  skill  than  that  ol  the  making  of  Ferdinand,  was  adorned  with  exquisite  oak  carving  by 
the  originals  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  Eliza-  (  milling  ( ribbons,  and  its  antique  chairs,  writing  desks 
bethan  "  Magpie  "  house  erect  d  b)  Messrs.  ('.ill  and  and  cabinets  fittingly  harmonised  with  the  work  of  the 
Reigate  was  not  a  reproduction  of  the  old  but  a  greatest  of  English  wood  carvers.  The  other  room,  of 
reconstruction,  for  the  timbers  and  everything  ot  the  early  Georgian  period,  was  furnished  with  a  fine 
which  it  was  composed  were  genuinely  ancient.  The  dining  table  of  the  time,  laid  for  right  people  with 
exceptionally  large  carved  mullion  window  which  silver  and  glass  proper,  vitrines  furnished  with  old 
formed  one  of  its  principal  features  came  from  an  old  blue  and  white  china,  eagle  <  onsole-tables,  and  con- 
house  on  the  quay  al  Ipswich.  A  unique  corner-post  tained  a  marble  mantelpiece  a  chej  d'mtvre  of  the 
which  supported  the  angle  of  the  building  and  helped  time  when  Gibbons's  influence  was  still  paramount, 
to  form  the  square  porch  was  of  an  equally  early  date,  The  Chinese  Chippendale  v. sun  of  Messrs.  Cowtan 
and  the  two  oak-panelled  rooms  the  simplei  and  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  though  largely  furnished  with  fine 
smaller  om  an  excellent  example  "I  early  lacobean  modern  reproductions,  also  contained  many  old  exam- 
work,  the  larger  rich  in  detail  ol  the  Eli  abethan  pies  whose  loss  is  irreplaceable.  These  were  almost 
p  nod  were  fine  pieces  of  seventeenth  and  sixteenth-  wholly  of  Chinese  work,  and  included  a  number  of 
■  ntury  work.  The  furniture  they  contained  -and  panels  of  ancient  wall-paper,  elaborately  hand-painted 
there  weir  main'  remarkable  pieces  included  -were  with  birds  and  flowering  boughs  as  fresh  and  unfaded 
all  ol  the  dati  s  ol  thi  ir  respective  styles.  I'he  exhibit  as  the  <\.i\  the\  were  painted.  I  he  production  ol  tins 
ol  Messrs.  White  Al  1.  mi  ,v  Co.  was  also  composed  is  now  a  lost  art,  for  Chinese  painters  n,i  long  i 
ol  the  actual  materials  bequeathed  by  the  past:  it  produce  it.  Of  even  greater  interest  wire  a  series 
was  catalogued  as  two  panelled  English  rooms  com  of  spirited  monochromes  painted  by  old  Chinese 
pleti    with  furniture — a  truly  bald  di  scription  for  the  masters,  in  which  every  figun    was  replete  with  life  and 

i  i 
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HISTORICAL      LOAN      COLLECTION 

movement,  which  had  been  let  into  a  screen.  An 
oak-panelled  seventeenth-century  room  had  been  ad- 
mirably reproduced  by  Messrs.  Howard  &  Sons,  even 
the  floor  being  faithfully  copied  from  a  tune  when  the 
boards  were  not  all  of  the  same  width.  The  old 
Persian  carpets,  a  monk's  bench,  some  cane-backed 
Jacobean  chairs,  and  a  round  Dutch  easy  chair  of  the 
same  period  lent  a  quiet  verisimilitude  to  the  effect. 
Some  modern  furniture  inspired  by  classical  models 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Stenhouse,  Savage  &  ( "o.,  amona 


them  being  a  remarkable  chair  of  wrought  and  chiselled 
iron  decorated  at  the  salient  points  with  gold  and 
colour.  This  was  designed  in  the  manner  of  the  "X" 
chairs  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  in  their  turn 
were  a  development  of  the  ancient  ■  lassical  style, 
retaining  their  chaste  dignity  of  form  but  having  their 
severity  relieved  with  beautiful  enrichments.  In  the 
exam] ile  shown,  the  work  of  the  chiseller  and  chaser 
m  the  caryatides  which  formed  the  supports,  and  the 
lion's  head  occurring  at  the   intersection  of  the  two 


ROOM     IX    "magpie"     hocse 
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DETAIL    Of     I    HAIR 


HGAR     CARPET 


REAM     GROUND 
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TJie    Connoisseur 

of  the  "  X,"  reached   i                       of  delicacj  the    secrets    ol    'aih.Ii    h      has    rediscovered,    while 

an,l  refinement.  xl   >srs.  Minton  hadadisplaj  ol  the  t>dte  mr-pate  work 

01  ceramic  art  the  loss  ol  n                  samples  has  perfected  by   M.  Solon     some  of  whose  finest  vases 

t0  be   deplored.       VIessi  .    W    dgw ;  i    exhibit    has  have    been    sold    for   ,(,'Soo   and    upwards.      Mr.    \V. 

be  n  mentioned.     \l   ssrs.  Doulton  &  Co.  had  Howson    Taylor    showed    a     fine     selection    of    his 

many  well-filled  cases  containing  s e  ol  the  i  hoii  -  si  Ruskin  potti  ry,  .1  ware  that  has  won  golden  opinions 

1    n     ol   theii    wares:    their    exhibits    practically  wherevei  il   has  been  exhibited,      tn  the  examples  at 


epitomised  the  whole  range  ol  [lottery,  comprising  as 
they  did  objects  ol  .1  utilitarian  character,  as  well  as 
those  of  in  infinite  variety  of  exquisite  form  and 
<  olouration,  intended  for  the  d>  lighl  ol  the  eye.  The 
glass,  xhibits  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Wi  1.1.  \  Sons,  besides 
.1  iiiuiil  j.  1  ..I  pieces  of  dainty  table  ware,  included 
several  examples  of  sculptured  cameo  glass  by  Mr. 
(I  1V1  .odall.       Hi'-  most  important  ol  these  was  a 

plaque,  eighteen  inches  111  diameter,  entitled  The 
Dame,  th.  largest  work  ..I  its  kind  executed  by  the 
artist.  I'll.-  figures  were  in  opaque  white  glass  on  a 
dark-brown  ground.      A   mast   rpie.   :  ol    its   kind,   tins 


Brussels,  the  qualities  that  distinguish  this  pottery 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  and  their  perfect  fit- 
ness to  the  materials  used  —  wei  most  happily 
marked.  Messrs.  Tooth  &  Co.,  ol  th.  Bretby  art 
pottery,  bad  a  great  variet)  ol  specimens  of  their 
mat  and  semi-mat  glazes,  transmutation  glazes,  Rouge 
Flambe  and  Ores  blambe.  L'he  Royal  Barum  ware 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Brannam  was  represented  in  a 
large  number  of  forms,  some  being  ol  a  purely 
decorative  charai  ter,  and  others  adapted  for  utilitarian 
purposes. 

The-   largest    British   exhibitors  ol   gold  and  silver 


plaque  recalled  the  best  .  lassi.  al  models  in  its  symmetry  plate  were    Messrs.  Elkington,  who  showed   numerou 

ol  design  and  the  precision  mm\  delicao  ol  its  tech  important  and  valuable  examples,  as  well  as  pieces  01 

:         Mr.   Bernard    Moo,,    was  exhibiting  a  number  jewellery— one    ol    which,    a    diamond    necklace,   was 

ol    his    wonderful    glaze   effects    in   old   Chinese   style,  valued  al  ,{.'1.000     and    bronz.     busts  and  statuettes. 
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ROYAL     BAEl'M     WARE  BY      MR.     CHARLES      1 

The  fire  reduced  these  fine  specimens  of  the  gold- 
smith's art,  many  of  which  were  of  an  elaborate  and 
ornate  character,  into  a  mass  of  molten  metal.  The' 
firm,  notwithstanding  their  large  loss,  readily  responded 
to  the  request  that  they  should  again  exhibit,  and  are 
now  represented  at  Brussels  with  a  fresh  selection  of 
their  valuable  and  artistic  productions. 

In  the  Kashgar  carpets  of  Messrs.  Cardinal  and 
Harford  the  qualities  of  the  antique  products  of  the 
looms  of  Persia  were  reproduced  on  a  scale  that  has 
been  rarely  if  ever  attempted  before.  The  old  carpets 
are  as  a  rule  comparatively  small,  seldom  exceeding 
nine  or  ten  feet  in  width  ;   the  larger  exceptions  being 


so  rare  as  to  command  an  almost  fabulous  price. 
Some  of  Messrs.  Cardinal  and  Harford's  exhibits  were 
eighteen  feet  wide  :  hand  woven  like  the  old,  possess- 
ing ill-:  same  fineness  of  texture,  the  same  exquisite 
patterning  and  blending  of  colouring,  and  even  re- 
producing the  characteristic  bloom  so  admired  in  old 
specimens,  they  attained  a  quality  that  would  make 
even   an   expert   doubt   their   modernity. 

In  the  Fine  Art  Section,  Mr.  W.  M.  Power,  of  the 
Victoria  Gallery,  Westminster,  gained  hors  contours, 
a  well-deserved  award  for  his  interesting  and  varied 
exhibits.  These  included  a  number  of  his  publications, 
by  leading    modern    exponents  of  engraving  alter  old 
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The   ( 'onnoisseur 


exhibitoi 

evi  r,   u.i 

in.  <ni'  hi 


Kngli  sh    masters,  in  which  he  states  that  the 

wliich     rei  ailed    the  articles  he  originally       in 

besi   traditions  of  an  valued   .u    /  1 80,    were    all 

in  in  which  England  lulls'   insured,    but   the   ob- 

li.i  •    .1 1\\  a\  s    main-  1  1  ts  he  has  forwardi  d  since, 

d     1    leadin  g  probabl)    in  quantities   too 

position.     Other  ol  small    to     be    individual 

the   examples    shown  worth  thecost  ol  insurance, 

illustrated  the  were  none  ol  th  111  1  overed 

proi       :   ol    pi  ci  ure  He  has  totaled  uptheaggre 

cleaning  as  now  prac.  gate  ol   these  driblets   and 

tised,    .1  qualifn  ation  finds  it  amounts  to  ^   \  5 

which   ni'  ans    mui  h,  L'hi  re   are    probably   man) 

foi   "i    recent  years  other  exhibitors  m  ,1  similai 

the  proi  '  ss  has  been  plight.   All  honour  to  them, 

so  improved  .is  to  then.thatinsteadofbemoan- 

almost  have  been  re-  ing  the  extent  ol  their  lossi  s 

volutionised.  they  have  kept  sileni  e,  and 
It  has  been  gener-  nobly  supported  the  enter- 
ally   imagined   that  prise  of  the  English  officials        XA~>  l;v   Messrs 

the  entire  loss  ol   the  in  seeking   to  form,   in   the        WEDGW00D    "■'"      ' 

i  was  covered   by  the  insurance:  this,   how-  littli    space  of  time  remaining  before  the  close  ol  the 

;  by   no  means  the   case.        At   the  present  exhibition,  .1  second   British  Section  which  shall  per- 

1    have  before  me  ,1  lett   r  from  an  exhibitor  pcut.it.-  to  .1  substantial  extent  the  glories  of  the  first. 
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Enquiries  shun  Id  be  made  on  the  Enquiry  Coupon. 
See  Advertising  Pages. 

Silver.—  A2, 609  (Essex).— We  have  shown  your  sketch  10 
several  experts,  who  think  that  the  object  is  probably  a  fish 
server;  but  they  admit  that  it  is  of  most  unusual  pattern  for 
this  purpose.     The  date  appears  to  lie  London    1774. 

•' tarly    Summer   Time,"   after   B.   W.    Leader. 
.4.2,690  (Dunbar).—  The  value  of  this  coloured  print   1-  about 
£1.     The  other  plate  you  describe   would  not  letch  more  than 
about  5-. 

Figure  of  Falstaff.  — 42,703  (Hereford).— The  mark  on 
your  figure  of  Falstaff  is  an  imitation  of  the  old  Sevres  marks, 
and  the  figure  is  probably,  therefore,  quite  modern,  and  of 
little  value".  L'n  ler  these  circumstances  we  should  like  to 
see  one  of  your  Dresden  cottages  lief. re  giving  a  valuation,  as 
ihev  may  be  also  modern. 

Bartolozzi  Prints.— A2.7II  (Paddington).—  The  values  of 

.j I  impressions  of  the  prints  you  mention  are  approximately  :— 

Cupid    and    Psyche,     £3;     Venus    and    Adonis,    £\:     Mrs. 
Abingdon,    /'4-      The  description   ol    David    Garri, 
Comedy  ami  Tragedy  does  not  enable  us  to  value  it.     If  it  is 
an  original    print    by  E.    Fisher  after   Reynolds  it   may  be  of 
considerable  value,  according  to  quality  and  condition. 

Staffordshire  Saucer.— A2, 7 14  (Ealing).— Your  sauce. 
is  probably  of  Staffordshire  make  in  the  early  part  ot  last 
century;  but  we  cannot,  by  your  description,  assign  it  to  any 
particular  factory.     As  a  specimen  it  is  worth  a  few  shillings. 

Leeds  Ware.— .^2,723  (Basing-toke).—  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  old  Leeds  w.ue,  and  your  dessert  service  should 
command  a  fair  price  if  genuine.  Your  descriptions  aie  too 
vague  to  enable   us  to  give  definite  value-. 

"  English    Travelling,    or    the    First    Stage   from 

Dover,"    and    "French 

Travelling,   or  the    First 

Stage   from   Calais."  — 

.42,724 (Liver pool).  —  Fine  im- 
pressions,   printed  in   colours, 

are  worth  from  £6  to  .£8  the 

pair. 
China   and    Furniture. 

—  .42,735    (Kirbynioorside). — 

\\ 1  only  reply  briefly  to 

your  very  lengthy  query,   and 

the   values   given   depend,    ol 

course,  upon  the  objects  being 

as    we     judge    them    by    the 

photographs    and    in    perfect 

condition.       (I)     Pair    of    old 

Chinese  vases,  £i$  ;  (2)  Wor- 
cester   transfer    mug,    ^15   to 

/"20  ;  (31  Pair  of  Imari  vases, 

£8   to  Vio  i   (4)    M"re    PrOD' 

ably    Dresden    than    Chelsea, 

but    cannot    decide    without 

handling  paste:  15  Tea  ser- 
vice, £6  to  £12  :  to)    Pair  of 

Crown    Derby    figure-,    .£4    to 

£5  ;  17)  Pair  of  Crown  Derby 

vases,  /"io;  (9)  Pair  of  Wor- 
cester sauce  boats,   {,4  to  £$; 

(10)  Probably    Nankin,    but 

photograph    too    indistinct   to 

judge    by;   (it)   Queen    Anne 

table,  £15  to  £25  ;  112)  Satin- 
wood  spindle-leg  table,  circa 
1780,   value  from   /,  20. 

Line  Engravings  by 
Picot.  -.42,765    (Baslow).— 

These  prints  are  worth  about 
7s.   6d.   each. 

Description  of  England 
and  Wales,  9  vols.,  8vo, 
1769-70,     etc;.   —  A2.78S 


(Hull). — The  four  1 ks  you  1    tlise  more 

than  £1   all   together. 

Staffordshire  Jug.—  A 2.800  (Kingston,  Jamaica). — The 
jug,  of  which  you  send  us  photograph-.  1-  a  type  that  was 
very  popular  among  the  Staffordshire  pollers  of  th 
quarter  of  last  century.  Our  expert  has  -ecu  many  varieties 
of  colour  and  finish.  Probably  your  specimen  was  made  by 
Meigh&  Co.,  of  Hanley,  or  by  one  of  the  family  ol  Ridgway, 
who  had  numerous  factories  about  Hanley.  Its  value  is  at 
present  about  £1  ;  but  there  are  indications  that  the  productions 
of  this  period  will  rise  in  value  as  time  elapses. 

Bronze  Idol.—  A:\S02  (Northampton).  — The  photograph 
you  enclose  evidently  represents  a  bronze  figure  of  Buddha. 
These  were  brought  to  Europe  in  laige  quantities  after  the  last 
Boxer  rebellion,  and  the  value  in  this  country  is  not  more  than 
£2  10-. 

Coins.— .42,807  (Edinburgh). — The  value- ol  the  coins  you 
describe  are  roughly  : — Isle  of  Man  id.  token,  1-.  ;  Cornish  id.. 
17S8,  6d.  ;  rare  5s.  piece  "payable  at  Lanark  Mill-,  25  ; 
model  crown,  6d.  ;  model  id.,  no  value  ;  Jersey  id.,  face  value 
only. 

Bristol  Glass  Mugs.  —  A2, 809  (Cheddleton).—  Your  mugs 
were  probably  made  .1  Nailsea,  neai  Bristol.  Specimens  are 
commonly  met  with,  and  two  of  your  three  being  imperfect, 
then  value  does  not  exceed  £  1. 

"The  Rambler,"  by  Samuel  Johnson.  —  A2.S22 
(Wood  Green,  N.).— If  they  are  original  numbers,  unbound, 
your  series  of  thi-   work   should  realise  about   £2. 

"  Portrait   of   Edward   Taylor,"  by   H.  E.  Dawe, 

after  R.  S.  Tait.      A2.862  (Norwich).  -II  .1  | I  impression, 

youi  mezzotint  portrait  is  worth  about   ,{  1  ;   it  .in  ordinary  print, 
about    10s. 

"  The  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Isles," 
3rd  edit.,  1841.  — .42. 804 
(Crewkerne).  -  Your  book  i» 
worth  al.  nit  10s. 

"  Achtste  Stuck  der 
Aerdrycks  -  besc  h  ry  v  = 
ing,"  etc.,  1666.—  A2,Sq2 
(Bristol).— The  value  ol  this 
work  is  about  ,£1    10-. 

"London  Cries." 
.42,921  (Thornton  Heath). 
The  prints  you  describe  are 
evidently  miniature  copie-  ol 
the  Cries  of  London,  after 
Wheatley.  They  are  worth 
only  .1  few  shillings.  The 
Proprietors  ol  The  O  >n"nois- 
seur  Magazine  will  shortly 
is-ue  a  volume  on  Wheatley, 
containing  as  plates  facsimile 
reproductions  of  the  large 
■•  Cries.' 

"Shakespeare,"  1709. 
— .4.2,931  (llalstead).  —  This 
bo  ik  1-  probably  worth  about 
£l  35.,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  be  exact  without  seeing  the 
volume.  Your  book  contain- 
ing Burns's  poems  is  of  no 
special    value. 

"  La  Belle  Jardiniere," 
after  Raphael.  —  A-.oi  s 
(Drogheda).— This  print  is  not 
worth  more  than  ab  nit  1 5s. 
We  c  add  value  the  engraving 
by    Thos.     Burke    if    sent    for 

View  of  Little  St. 
Mark's  Place  at  Venice. 

\:,o-i     (Kendal).  —  Your 

print   1-   ■■•■    1  h  ab  1  it   5-. 
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Kt\M   I  I      P REE. 

Richard    Ki  nm  tt,    M  lyoi    ol    I  oik.    I  me.        Reh 
Will  dated  17  Nov.,  proved  11  Dec,  1632, 
in  Archde  icon  '  1    mi    of  Canterbury. 


Richard    I.'  nm  tt, 
ol   London. 


Godwin   Kennett 


Rev.    W  illi  irn    Kennett,  ol  I  olkestone.     Will 
in   Arch.   Canterbury,   22  June,    t<>;;. 


Richard    Kennett. 


Richan 

l.vl.l. 
Folke 
16   N 

Kennett,   |urat  ..1 
11,1,1    lands   at 
tone.     Will  proved 
v.,    1655. 

1 
Godwii 
at   L) 
Died 

Kennett.      Baptized 
dd    2S    Nov.,    [641. 
vithout  issue. 

Basil   Kennett,  M.A.,  "I  Trinity  I  oil 
Dublin.      Rector    of    Dunchurch.      Will 
proved    j   I  lee,    1686.       I  >evise  of  lands 
al    Folkestone  to  son   White. 


daughter  of  Thomas 
e,  ol   Dover. 


White   Kennett.      Born  10  Aug.,  [660,  at  St.  Mary's,  Dover.        Sarah  Smith. 

Consecrated    Bishop    of    Peter! '   9    Nov.,    1718.       Di< 

Hi   Dec,  [728. 


Wills.    -These   documents  are   the  very  backbone  ..I  every 

I"  digri  1  .  foi    1  testatoi   names  his  neai    relations  and  som les 

his  distant  kinsfolk. 

As  .1  nil'  the)  help  you  to  trai  1  1  des  1  ill  downwards,  foi  a 
testatoi   may   mention  his  children  and  grandchildren,  bul  ii  is 

not   uiicoin to  find  the  names  of  faihei   01   grandfather  even 

n  the)  be  dead.  The  mention  ol  houses  and  lands  in  wills  is 
of  greal  gem  h  gical  vahu  ,  as  il  so  often  serves  to  identify  a 
i|  n  famil) .  Man)  pi  dign  es  «>lcly  constructed  Irom 
parish  registers  iv hen  tested  b)  lestamentarj  documents  will  be 
lound  false,  foi  sometimes  il  is  e  11  th  il  two  men  with  the  same 
christian  and  surname  are  having  children  registered  closely 
tog,  1I1,  ,.  bin  with  the  help  of  wills  eai  I.  child  baptised  1  an  l» 
propi  rly  pi  .  .  , 

Earl)  will  are  in  bad  Latin  and  in  old  handwritings  with 
,n  m  contractions.  lion,  about  1550  the)  are  written  in 
English,  Inn  the  writing  is  so  difficult  to  read  thai  those  nol 
used  to  the  calligraphy  often  think  they  are   in    Laiin.     Others 

who  have  had  a  little   prai  '1  1  .  bul  n  it  long  ei gh  to  deciphei 

ly,  olti  11   gi  1   in  .1  tenible  muddle  ovi  1    name  s  "I   people 

and   placi    ,  and  even  -o  fai  wrong  as  to  wiile  William  down  as 

[effi  n.     The  al  ove  difficulties,  1 :  has  not  the  time  to  stud) 

palaiogi  apliy,  1  an  hi  si  be  overcome  by  1  he  1  inploj  ment  ol  an 
.  xpert,  who  will  make  lists  ol  will  ol  an)  rname  and  abstract; 
.a  ,  11  Ii  «  ill  .11  a  small  in,  lusive  fee. 

I.W.D.T.  would  like  to  know  the  names  ol  the  pareni  ol 
\\  iHi.,,11   I  horp,  •■!  Nottingham,  born  in  01  about  i6S2,and  who 

married    Frances,   only   daughtei    and    1 -    "I    Sii    William 

It hby,  Baronet,  oi  Ashbourne  Hall,  Derbyshire. 

\]  ,1  ,    n  anyone  say   where  the   Lords  de  Burgh  01  Borough 
of    Gainsborough    lived,  or    what    estates    they    possessed,    ami 
.  mini  ,i|  them  1-  given  in  histor)    '  —  •  • 

l'i  ■,     1  .       Sir  G    1  lethii  k,  1  larti  1.  2  and  ?  Phil,  and   Mary, 

11    to   rhomas  Reynes,  ol   Hampstead,  count) 

Middlesex  :      1  hequee  or.  and   gu.  a   canton  erm.  over  all  on  a 

bend  az.,  ..  griffin'     head  erased  ol  the  first   between   two  doves 

arg.    Cresi       \  dovi    .  rg.,  .1  beak   and   legs  gules,  in  the  beak  a 

.■■■,  1  1  pur]  1. .  sii]  iped  and  lea\  ed  vi  rt. 

S 1  aim  1  .  I  he  "i  I.,  mi  Staple  1-  ;aid  to  be  derived  irom 
[■'.staple  .  n  mall  seaporl  of  France  about  eleven  miles  from 
Boulogne 

Yarmoi  mi.  Sii  Robert  Paston,  of  Paston,  county  Norfolk, 
was  created      B  )  '  harks  II.  in  1673,  by  the  title  ol  Lord 


Paston  ol  Paston,  and  finally   Earl  ol  Yarmouth  in  1679.     This 
peerage    was    granted    in    1  1  hi       1  rviccs  at    the 

restoration   ol   Charles   II      He   married    Rebecca,  thi 
daughtei    to  Sir  Jaspar  Clayton,    Knight,   1   citizen   ol   London. 
The  title  became  extinct  on  the  death  ol  the  second  earl  in  1732, 
as  his  sun  died  in  his  lifetime. 

Herbert.      sh     Edward     Herbert,    Attorney  -  General    t<> 
Charles   1..  land   Keeper  ol    the   Greal    Seal,    1653-4,   had   by 
Margaret,    daughter   of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,    Master  of  the  Re- 
quests, a  son  Arthur,  who  was   foi    Naval   services  on   29   May, 
1689,  created  Baron  Herbert  ol   fori   1)    ind  Earl  ol   tori  n   I  >n, 
with  a  special  remainder  failing  heirs  of  h     body  to  h 
1  harks   Herbert.      He  married,  firstly,  Anne  Phesant,  of  West- 
minster,  widow,  daughtei      I    l       1        I  ladkigh,  ol    - 
citizen   and   grocer,    of   London.      ["he;      seem    10    ha 
separated,  as  "the   King  commanded  "  him,  6  March.  [685,  to 
wife  again.      He  married    secondly,    1    August,    17(14, 
Anne    Dowager   Baroness    Crew    ol     Stene,    daughtei    of    Sii 
William    Airmyn.      He  died   without   issue  14  April,   1716.  and 
was  buried   in   Westminstei   Abbey,   22   April,   1716,  aged    67, 
when  all  his  honours  became  extinct. 

\.l'.  \  ii,  1.  in  wants  to  know  if  the  will  of  Richard  Picker- 
ing, nf  Hougham,  Lincolnshire,  gentleman,  is  on  record  in 
London,  as  it  cannot  be  found  al  Lincoln  Registry.  This  will 
is  al  Somerset  House,  and  was  provi  d  in  the  P.(  ).C.  22  February, 
1O47-S.  by  liii  son  Lawrence,  registered  34  Essex. 

Evelyn     -John  Evelyn,   the  diarist,    was  admitted   to   the 

Middle  Temple   18   February,  1636-7,  as  >i 1  son  ol  Rii  h  11  i 

Evelyn,  ofWotton,  Surrey,  where  he  was  1 1  31  October,  1620. 


lit-, 1  1 
registei  s 
shire  nar 


1  IFF.  — This  surname 
if  Leeds  in   1601.     It 


s  in   the   printed    parish 

in  ,\\  n  to  us  as  a  York- 


Kenni  1  1.  Wanted,  evidence  that  Basil  Kennett,  the  fathei 
nf  the  celebrated  Bishop  ol  Peterborough,  was  son  of  Godwin 
Kennett. 

Lane.  The  suit  in  the  Court  ol  Requests  answers  youi  query 
as  to  who  fohn  Lane,  oi  New  1  ngland,  was.  It  is  dated 
20  May,  1 5  <  'ii.  I.,  ami  brought  by  John  1.  tne,  citizen  and  grocer 
of  London,  I01  the  recovery  of  .£20  due  to  him  when  residi ml  in 
New  England,  by  Thomas  Mackkech.  The  ship  Mary  and 
John  is  mentioned.  ( Ihristopher  Ringe,  of  London,  woodmonger. 
is  made  defendant.      Bundle  64,  Part  I. 
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The  Janssen,  or  Somerset,    Portrait  of  Shakespeare 

The  More  Important  Copies  By  M.  H.  Spielmann,  F.S.A. 


The  interesting  story  of  the  more  famous 
among  the  old  copies  of  the  "  Janssen  "  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  belief,  consistently  held  by  their 
various  owners,  that  such  were  the  undoubted  originals, 
afford  material  for  an  enquiry  that  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  attractive  to  all  students  of  the  poet's  personality 
and  to  all  who  care  to  look  into  the  vexed  problem 
of  his  portraiture.  I  shall  take  the  picture  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Buckston  first,  by  reason  of  its  longer 
pedigree,  and  of  the  "  Croker  "  ami  "Staunton"  and 
other  portraits  in   order. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  the  fashion 
among  many  aristocratic  aspirants  to  the  patronage — 
or,  at  least,  the  appreci- 
ation— of  learning  and 
the  encouragement  ol 
patriotic  pride  in  national 
achievements  to  collect 
for  the  decoration  of 
their  houses  the  portraits 
of  great  men  in  the 
various  branches  1  >t  ai  - 
tivity,  thought,  a  nd 
genius.  Under  date 
20th  December,  1668, 
John  Evelyn  writes  in 
his  diary :  "I  d  in'd 
with  my  Lord  (  !orn- 
Imrv  [Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon's  son]  at 
Clarendon  House,  now 
bravely  furnish'd,  es- 
pecialy  with  the  pictures 
of  most  of  our  ancient 
and  modern  witts,  poets. 
philosophers,  famous 
and  learned  English- 
men ;    which    collection 


of   the   Chancellor's    I    much   commended,  and  gave 

his  Lordship  a  catalogue  of  more  to  be  added." 
He  had,  indeed,  sent  another  Mich  letter  to  his 
patron,  the  Chancellor,  a  year  or  so  before  (1000-7), 
with  a  list  of  "The  Learned — Politicians — Souldiers," 
adding  "some  of  which,  tho'  difficult  to  procure 
originals  of,  yet  happly  copys  might  be  found 
out  upon  diligent  enquiry."!  In  one  of  his  most 
interesting  letters  to  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Pepys, 
written  from  Saves  Court,  12th  August,  1689,  In. 
alludes  to  the  diarist's  desire  to  make  a  similar 
collection,  and  cites  Lord  Chancellor  Hvde's  (/.<■., 
Clarendon's)  great  assemblage  of  painted  likenesses, 
and  mentions  the  nu- 
merous portraits  of  the 
Earls  of  Leicester  ami 
Essex,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  (the  portraits  of 
all  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
have  ai  various  times 
been  ruthlessly  "  faked'' 
into  likenesses  of  Shake- 
speare, being  ol  some- 
thing Hi'  same  type  as 
the  traditional  portrait 
of  the  poet),  "flung 
many  times  behind  the 
hangings,  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs." 
Especially  he  deals  with 
the  then  "  late  Earlc  of 
Clarendon,"  whose  son, 
as  Lord  Cornbury,  he 
had.  as  we  have  seen. 
advised    twenty   years 


*  The  splendid  mansion 
in  Piccadilly,  where  Stafford 
Street  now  is. 
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The   Connoisseur 

before;  and,  amongst  the  portraits  collected   by  the  Forbes,  the  co-heiresses  ol   the  family.     Through  the 

ill-fated    Chancellor,    "what   was    most    agreeable    to  first-named  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  Dover 

his   Lordship's  general    humor,  Old    Chaucer,    Shak  about  hall  ol  the  collection  went  to  the  family  now 

p  ■      I;  aumonl   &    Fletcher,  who  were  both  in  one  represented  by  the  Earl  ol    Home  at  Bothwell  I  a  i 

piece,"  etc.  the  others  descended   to  the    Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 

As  to  "Old  Chaucer,"  while  1  was  engaged  on   m)  are  at  The  Grove,  W  atford.      It  must  be  remember  '1 

monograph,"  I'he  Portraits  of  Cham    r,"     1    ucceeded,  that    Clarendon's    son,    Lord    Cornbury,    became    >o 

with  considerable  pains,  in  tracking  ii  to  its  present  involved  in  debt  that  executions  were    put  into    his 

possessor,  the  Earl  of  Home,  now  in  Bothwell  Castle,  house,  and  that  several  of  the  portraits  were  sold  for 

Lanarkshire,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  a  three-quarter  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

length  seventeenth-centun  portrait   with  architectural  Where,  then,  is  the  Shakespeare  portrait  —  original 

and   landscape   background,   in  the   Flemish   manner,  or    copy — that   Chancellor  Clarendon  owned?     It  is 

as     Lord     Chancellor     Clarendon     conceived,     well  neither  al   Bothwell  nor  al    I  h    Cirove,  and  no  amount 

adapted   "to  furnish   all    monies   ol    state   and   other  ol    research    has    revealed    its    present     whereabouts. 

apart nts  with  the   Pictures  ol   the   most    Illustrious  The  picture  was  marked   "missing"  in  the  inventory 

ol    oin    Nation,  especial)    of   his   Lordships   time   &  made  as  long  ago  as  1750.  '      As  the  original  ("  Bui 

acquaintance,    \    of    divers    before    it."       But    when  strode ")  Janssen  (Mr.  Charles  J ennens's  picture)  only 

Clarendon's  intention  became  known,  all   who  wished         came  to  light  in  1770  11    has   1 .urmiscd   that   this 

to  pay  court  to  the  powerful  minister,  and  so,  accord-  may  I"-  the  lust  Hyde  (i.e.,  the  Clarendon)  portrait, 
ing  to  the  first  Earl  Dartmouth  (1672-1750),  to  offer  This  ma)  conceivably  be  so;  at  any  rate,  the 
him  briber)  administered  in  the  most  convenient,  mysterious  disappearance  ol  the  picture  and  its  re- 
specious,  and  agreeable  form,  sent  him  their  Van-  appearance  in  [ennens's  possession  are  not  incon- 
dycks,  Lelys,  and  other  modern  portraits,  so  that  the  sistent  with  the  theory.  §  But  il  we  accept  this 
collecting  ol  paintings  "  in  oyle,"  as  Evelyn  truly  says,  theory,  we  concede  the  point,  b)  presupposition,  that 
was  not,  after  all,  such  an  extraordinary,  "  vast,  and  Lady  Guendolen  Ramsden's  picture  (at  Bulstrode)  is 
unnecessary  charge  ...  as  one  may  imagine."  indeed  intended  as  the  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Among  the  pictures  were  "some  of  those  old  famous  imaginative  Boaden  says,  with  1  haracteristic  but  quite 
persons  accurately  painted  either  from  the  life  or  groundless  conviction,  "  both  Southampton  and  I'ein- 
from  copies  ....  some  of  which  his  lordship  broke"  (Shakespeare's  two  patrons)  "would  ordei 
procured."  So  far  as  Dartmouth's  testimony  is  con-  fanssen  to  enrich  their  respective  seats  with  the  must 
cerned,  we  are  warned  by  Hallam  that  his  lordship  perfect  likeness  of  Shakespeare."  ||  Would  they? 
was  "one  whom  splenetic  humour  makes  no  good  Perhaps;  and  as  likely  not.  In  any  case,  it  must 
witness  against  anyone."  At  the  same  time  the  early  have  been  accepted  as  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  ol  John  Evelyn  has  never  because  several  important  earlv  copies  were  made 
been   impugned.  ol   it   under  the  poet's  name.      This  nomenclature  is 

From  the  fact  that  on  Evelyn's  list  of  1666-7  Shake-  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  ol   these  early  copies  - 

spean  's  name  is  not  included,  while  on  that  of  1689  that  now  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Buckston— has 

n  does  appear,  we  might  fairly  deduce  that  the  picture  as  its  companion  picture — painted  at  the  same  time, 

was  in  the  latter  year  on   the  walls  ol  Clarendon's  new  „f  the  same  she  and   style,  and   by   the   same  hand  — 

palace,  soon  to  be  demolished,  for  as  the  Chancellor  the   portrait   of   Ben  Jonson.  ^      As  of  this  Janssen 

had  been  dismissed,  and  had  fled  just   a  year  before, 

the    portrait    clearly    must    have    been     there    already,  t  In  Lady  Theresa  Lewis's  Lives  of  the  Friena 

,  ,             ,            1                                i    •        1  temporaries    of    /.."  <    '    .    </                  .  nulon.    iSiJ,    vol.    iii. 

"i    it    would   not    have    hern    mentioned   m   the  retro-  .„.•,-„„,.,-  .>,..    a.a     „,;,i     n,;«    .„,,,„.     «nH    m-rt.    1. 


pp.    250-260,     she    deals     with     this     matter,    and     marks    as 
"  missing  "  this  Shakespeare  figin  ins  in  Evelyn's  list  of  Claren- 


speetive     list     ill     the    letter    of     1689.        In    due    time  "missing"  this  Shakespeare  figuring  in   lively 

,,,,,,,                1     ,    1        n      .             1      1    , -i           1  don's    pictures    which    wa                        ire    the    division    oi    the 

the  hulk  ol    the  wonderful  colle<  tion  which  (   larendon  ,-„,,„.,;,,„.     Lord  Hyde  had  an  ,thei    Ii  1   made  in  1750,  and  as 

had    valued    lot     the    sake    of   the    men    depicted,    and  the   Shakespeare   does   not   appeal    in    it,    11    is   cleai    that    the 

,,               .     .                         .,                .1.1  picture  must   have  disappeared   before   tha     ye   r. 

'""     :1    all,    or    at    least    primarily,    for    the   art. I    was  I       And  it  might  even '   .                             ,,   [ennens's  reasons 


divided,    according    to    Walpole,    between  for  having  "  Ut  Magus  "engraved  on  the  mezzotint  he  had  had 

.       ,,      ,  ,    ,  ,  ,  ii.  .    .1       ,        .1  made  from  the  picture  he  50  religiously   concealed   foi   .1   time, 

the   Dii.  h.  ss  ol   Queensberry,  daughter  ol   the  fourth         wM  .„  ,„,,,.,  t0'make  lhu  ]„i.1;;„.  unrecognisable  t0  a  ,,„mei 

Earl    ol    Clarendon,     Ladv     Hvde,    anrl     Latly     Man  owner.      Such  a  suggestion,  however,  is  probably  wholly  unfaii 

centi 
Boaden's  Inquiry,  p.  205. 
/ ";,    Portraits  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.      \\\  essa)    written  on  "   "The  introduction   to  England  of   lansen  in  1618  [this,  as 

Hi j'Jiiii    "I    the    quit tenar)    ol    the   poet's   death.      By  has  been  shown,   is  .1   misi  -         great   impetus  to 

M.  II.  Spielmann.     The   Royal   Society   "I    Literature,   ind   The  painting,  and  almost  foi   the  first   time  we  find  portraits  of  men 

iet;     1    Dallaway.  below  the  grade  of  nobility,  as  Leneve,  Master  of  the  Merchant 


The  fanssen,  or  Somerset,  Portrait  of  Shakespeare 


copy  we  have  a  record 
as  far  luck  as  the  earl) 
years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  —  some  sixty 
years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  tli  i  ii  iginal 
Janss  en  — -1  propos  to 
consider  that  picture 
first. 

The  "  Bui  kston  "  or 

"  I  )UKE    i  IF     Kl\'    - •  I    IN  " 
P(  IRTRAIT. 

This  portrait  is  on 
canvas,  and  m  :asures 
22^  inches  in  height  by 
17J  inches  wide,  and, 
like  the  original  Janssen, 
shows  no  painted  oval, 
or  corner-  pieces — what 
Boaden  and  Wivell 
called  "an  oval  within 
a  square  " — such  as  dis- 
tinguished the  Staunton, 
Croker,  and  Andrews 
copies.  It  is  a  clever 
copy  nf  the  Bulstrode 
picture,  painted  well,  but  not  very  well,  the  hand 
of  the  copyist  showing  many  signs  of  hesitation 
and  indecision,  notably  in  the  treatment  of  the  lace 
collar  and  the  dress.  It  bears  no  date  or  inscription. 
The  eyes,  not  very  completely  drawn,  look  straight 
out  at  the  spectator;  the  greenish-black  doublet 
shows  no  flowered  pattern,  and  the  buttons  and  gold 
embroidery  down  the  front  are  poorly  and  rather 
summarily  touched  in  ;  the  nostril,  more  like  the 
ordinary  type  than  in  the  Bulstrode  portrait,  is  never- 
theless carelessly  drawn,  as  is,  too,  the  ear  with  its 
rather  coarse  red  touches  :  and  the  left  eyebrow  rises 
to  the  edge  of  the  profile,  going  off  at  a  tangent 
instead  ut  dropping  into  an  aie  of  the  circle.  In  all 
these  points  the  picture  is  at  variance,  or  compares 
unfavourably,  with  the  original.  Otherwise  it  is  a 
fairly  faithful  copy,  with  the  brown  hair  touched  with 
auburn  ;  the  fair  moustache  of  a  ruddy  straw  colour  ; 
the  beard,  fair  to  auburn  ;  the  cheeks  high  in  colour, 
tii--  1  omplexion  fair,  the  lips  red.  The  photograph  of 
the  picture  does  not  do  it  justice,  but   it   will   bi     -   <  n 
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■  tin-  plate  be 


,nc  tin-  ins 
...   '■..„.■  ,•■•„■  (V 
Esq>:.   '/  .'■  '      mua 


,        ;    .■■;■    1  ',./:,;/,,:,:    ,./  /„/l„     II   ih.m    1     •■■'.     ■ 

1S24,  hyG.Smeeton,  rj,  Arcade,  Pall  Mat:. 


Taylors'  Company,  and  Men  Jonson,  both  by  Jansen."  This 
startling  statement  (in  Mr.  Hogarth's  catalogue  of  the  pictures 
and  drawings  exhibited  at  the  Town  Hall,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
on  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare)  gives  some  support  to  the 
idea  that  the  two  pictures  here  mentioned  may  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  pair.  As  a  matter  of  fact  men  below  the  grade  of 
nobility  had  been  painted  in  England  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 


that  the  dome  of  the 
forehead  does  not  look 
so   high  as   in  the  Jans- 

n    on    ai  1  unit    of    the 

haii    bi  ing   sel    more 

wi'l'  1\  ba  1  k  ;  anil  the 
■  us  an-  upset  b) 
the  too  great  space  occu- 
pied by  the  left  e) 
too  horizontal  in  direc- 
tion, too  long  and  slit- 
like  in  its  almond  shape, 
and  too  1  lose  to  the 
edge  ot  tilo  tare.  That 
outline  of  the  f.n  .  0  10, 
is  less  sensitively  ren- 
dered than  in  the  origi- 
nal picture.  These  are 
some  of  the  differences 
and  imperfections  of  the 
copy,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  an  interesting 
and  very  fairly  skilful 
work,  so  far  as  the  head 
is  concerned,  and  which 
has  been  treasured  as  a 
portrait  of  the  poet  for  at 
least  two  hundred  years.  On  the  back  of  the  picture 
is  the  following  inscription  ;  "This  Portrait  of  Shake- 
speare formerly  In  ■longed  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorchester 
and  was  given  by  the  late  Duke  of  Kingston  to  his 
godson,  Evelyn  Rowland  Cotton,  who  left  it  to  his 
Nephew,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Ward,  the  Natural  ( Grandfather 
of  the  present  owner,  the  Rev.  R.  ( \.  Buckston." 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
this  pedigree  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation,  .is  it  is 
easy  for  the  enquirer  to  trip  among  the  variety  and 
similarity  of  titles  and  relationships  in  the  Kingston 
line-  ;  besides,  as  the  earldom  of  Kingston  went  back 
to  Shakespeare's  day,  among  the  personages  of  the 
family  is  to  be  found  the  first  owner  ^\  the  picture. 

Robert  Pierrepont  (1584-1643)  was  the  first  Earl 
of  Kingston,  as  well  as  Viscount  Newark,  and  his  son 
Henry  (1606-1680)  was  second  Earl  of  Kingston, 
first  Marquess  of  Dorchester.  With  the  third  Earl  of 
Kingston  (1644-1690)  the  Marquessate  of  Dorchester 
became  extinct.  The  fourth  earl,  William  Pierrepont, 
had  for  son  Sir  Evelyn  Pierrepont  (1665  P-I726), 
the  fifth  earl,  who  was,  in  1706.  advanced  to  the 
Marquessate  ot  I  ion  hester  (second  creation),  and  on 
the  10th  of  August.  1715,  was  created  I  Hike  of 
Kingston.  The  second  duke  (1711-177;!)  succeeded 
his  grandfather,  the  first  duke,  in  1726,  so  that  he 
could  never  have  been  Marquess  of  Dorchester. 


The   Connoisseur 

[n  N|l.u  ,,                   ;.                        tb  :  ai   the  back  to   be   from    an    "original       picture.       ll    is    an   oval 

been   thought   probable  that   the  on  a   rectangular  background.!      li   is  .1   fairh   skilful 

...     :•     11-:     I",     the         plate,  but    the   various   prints   fr I    varied    mm 

,. ,|    [£arl   ci    Kingston,   then   b\    the  third   (1644  ordinary  fa  .1 1  a  I   -a  thai   I  hav.    ;een  a 

,690),   becau     ...    ho    b     n     lid    ti       M                     ol  lib  Is  on  its  cl.  v.  r  1  1   atoi       Bui   aparl    from 

,    |,  came      ctinct    with  him    in    [690,   and  that  its  resemblance  1-  the  original  Janssen   is  ..in,. 

was    not    revived    until    1706.     This    seems    possible  paratively  remote,   it   imparts  .1   startled  .111. 1  startling 

enough;    at    am    rate    the  age   ol    the    picture   itsell  expression  to  the  poet's  fix.      by    the  elevatioi 

renders  it  unlikely  thai  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  eyebrows  and  the  casting  downwards  ol    th 

,econd  earl  (1606-1680),  and  11   would  seem   thai    we         without  any  sort  ol  authoi  1  cop;    th  1 

Ikt,    have  prool  that  the  pi.  turc  was  in  the    Kingston  justification  :  so  that  W'ivell,  writing  thr.  e  years  lat  r.«' 

possession    between    17    6  and    [715.     The    Duk     ol  declared    with   pleasing   candour,    "although   he    (Mr. 

Kingston    left    th.     picture    by    will    to    his    godson,  Robert  Cooper)  has  done  many  fine  plates  of  distin- 

Rowland   Cotton  (who  was    baptized   on  the  guished  characters  in  his  time,  he  has  made  Shakspeare 

1 3th' September,    1742),     along  with  thr  c< ..mum,  look,  in  this  instance,  like  an   idiot."      In   the  earlier 

portrait  ol    Ben    [onson,  and  it' has  been  argued,  not  impressions  a  very  fair  effect  is  obtained— th     ton     is 

quite  conclusively,  that  the  duke  must   have  believed  pleasant,  equal,  and  broad,  the  eyes  are  dark,  and  the 

the  pictures  to  be  genuine  life-portraits,  and  not  mere  plate  free  hum  the  spotty  indistinctness  ami  greyness 

copies,   .a    he    would    not    have   thought    them   worth  we   see  in   th.'   later   prints.      But    the   poet   still   looks 

mentioning   in    Ins   will    as    a    special    bequest   to   his  foolish  enough  to  come  within  Wivell's  description, 

.-odson.t      On  thr  death    ol    Evelyn    K.    Cotton  in  The    publication  ol   this  frontispiece  to  St 

i795  he  left  the  picture  to  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  edition     ol     the     Shakespeai        Plays    aroused     nm.li 

Ward,   tli<-    Vicar    ol    Sutton-on-the-Hill,    Derbyshire,  interest,  for  although  the  mezzotints  by    liarlom  and 

from  whom  11  came  into  the  possession  of  his  natural  Dunkarton,  and  \\v  stippled  plat.'  by  Gardner,  were 

grandson,    the    Rev.    R.    G.    Buckston.  ]       The    last-  well  known,  they  were  admitted!)    based  on  the  duly 

named  vicar  died  at  a   great   ag.    in   Inn.'.  1 903,  and  acknowledged    original    Janssen.       But    here    was  an 

th      pi.  nil.-   th.  n    pass  .1    into   ill.    bands   ol   his  first  engraving  from  a  picture  of  which  nobody  had  heard  I 

cousin,  th    owner  for  lite,  th,     Rev.  Henry   Buckston,  Accordingly   James    Boaden   at    once    sought   out   the 

to  whose  .  ourtesy   1  am  ind  In.  .1  tor  several  ol   these  o.vner,  Mr.  John  Wilson  Crok,  1.       and  was  permitted 

details.     Thr    Kingston   portrait,  then,  has  a   pedigree  to  examine   thr   picture.      Boaden   was  an   ..Mr    com- 

ol  very  respectable  antiquity  as  Shakespeare  pictures  mentator  and  a  sound  Shakespearean  student,  but  his 
go,  and,  until    1    pointed  out   thr    indubitable  priorit 


if  the  Bulstrode  picture,  it  has  always  been  considet   'I 


In  the  booksellers,  and,   living  a-   he  did  during  the  transition 
period    .a    engraving,    practised    both   111    mezzotint   and  in  line, 

by  its  possessors  as  the  "original    Ian-,,  n  Wh   n    I  He    engraved    no    fewer   than   eight   portraits  ..I   Shakespeare, 

,,  ,  ,  ,     ,  ...  three    ..I"   them    aftei    the    |anssen    painting:      in    that    above 

saw  it  at  Mr.  Buckston  ■,  I.,  autiful  plat  e  .a  Sutton-on-  m  .    iu  ,h(  r_  in  ,1||i|i1l.   mi]  lim.  {^  „u  by  2j 

th.-- Hi  11  it  ill. air  a  very  favourable  impression,  although  engraved  surface),  equally  unfaithful,  with  a  cloak  thrown  ovei 

,  ,        1         11  1  1  ,  the   left  shoulder     .111  arrangemenl    il  .ubtles      u^g.  .ted   l.v  the 

clearly    lacking   the   age,  the   handling,   draughtsman-  wmiaui   Mai.shal,  .l,l,1|,,.,a..,.    ol    ih 

..lap,  ami  colour  needful  to  set  ure  its  acceptance   as   a  (3)  a   mezzotint,  excellent    in  execution,  Lml    "  traitorous  "  as  1.. 

'   ,  ,  ,         ,  resemblance,  aftei   the  print  by  Earlom  {$h   in.  by  4 Vv  in.),  and 

work  by  Janssen  or  even  by  a  contemporary  ha  done  for  72,    Una  1  1S23.     Besid. 

engraved  a  capital   steel   plate    iftei    'lie  Chandos  portrait,  and 

lilt,    "  CroKER        PORTRAIT.  anothei    somewhat  smaller,    a-   a    private    plate,    from    V 

print    .a    171. 1  :    .     plate,    in    1N211.    in    line,   alar   the   Stratford 

In  [824  there  appeared  a  small  engraving  apparently  Monumeni  ;  and  a  rathei  .  .arse  stipple  plate  in  1S11  alter  the 

,,|  the  fanssen  picture  bv  Robert  Cooper,     \   it  claimint;  Stace    portrait  of  Shakespeare,   1.  : it   was   realised    what   a 

1  complete  fraud  that   Stace  picture  wa  . 

The  method   is  sir,.;  .  a   with   line  in   the  hail 

See  the  Cotton  Pedigree.  and   background.     The   engraved   surface   measures  .»,;,   in.   by 

1    [t  mi)  li<  1,    be  mentioned   that   the   Report  (extending  ovei  3|    in.      Tin    inscription    beneath   mn-:   Shakspeare,   from   the 

;  50  folio  pages)  of  th.   greal  Trial  in  Westminstei  Mall  (ml  1  1  ><-,  .,  Original   in   the  collection  ..I     John  Wil  on  <  o.i.ei  Esq'   M.P. 

I  gitimac;    ..I    Willi. an    Cotton,   n    lunatic,   the  Published  January  .  1 .  1S24,   by  G     Smeeton,    15   Arcade,   Pa'.l 

Kingston    1     mentioned;   but,   conlrar)    a.   what   might  Mall, 
have  been  expected,  nothing  is  said  about  the  picture.  "     vbraham   Wivell,   A  v.  Authen- 

;    In    1S.1t.  il,.-   Rev.    K.   1..    Buckston   submitted   the   picture  ticity,  and  Characteristic  's-'7. 

ruination  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (215  c. ).  p.   11;. 

1     reputat was    o  greatl)  overshadowed  b)  I    e   |    ....   ian   and  essayist,   privy  councillor,  and 

that  ..I'  Richard  Coopei   thai    lull-'  attention   h  h   n  1  ol    Wellington    and    be.  I.   .a.. I    .a    that    aim-    secretary    t..    the 

given   a.   hi     .vorl    and  to  the   facts  of  his  life.      lieu..-.  ..1  Admiralty.     Sir  Thomas   Lawrence   painted   his  portrait  in  1825 

Portraits      1..    exei  i    portraits   fot  exhibited   m  the    Royal    Academy   in   air    year,    X...   140).  and 

Walpole's  Anecdotes  oj  Paiutini;,  and  foi   an  edition  of  Scott'  1  ousins  mezzotinted   11   three  years  later.       Lawrence's   portrait 

1  re. I     Tht     Hornbook     li lie     picture     by  of  the  beautiful    Mi--.  '   rokei    (R  A..    [S27)  will   be   r< 

.;,.-,  u. .n.     lie  worl  .-el;  by  even   reader.]     .,.   .     _ 
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book  proves  him  time  and  again  to  have  been  but  a 
very  sup  rficial  and  even  incapable  critic  of  art,  while 
his  tendenc)  to  \m  nl  possibiliti  and  accept  them 
.is  facts,  to  hazard  conjectures,  and  then  to  treal  his 
surmises  as  pro^  :d  and  established  truth,  r  :nder  him  a 
very  unsafe  guide.  His  testimony,  th  refore,  like  the 
"convictions  "  of  Mr.  Croker  himself,  is  to  be  received 
with  caution,  a  though  his  honesty,  so  far  .is  1  know, 
has  never  been  'ailed  in  question.  According  to 
him,  he  was  "agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight  of  an 
absolute  fai  simile-  of  the  Duke's  picture''  (i.e.,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  Janssen).  "1  see  no  difference 
cution — the  character,  of  course, 
is  identical.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that 
although  the  Duke's  picture  is  on  pannel,  Mr.  Croker's 
is  i in  canvass.  I  must  add  to  this  remark,  that  the 
picture  on  canvass  has  no  date  or  age  painted  upon 
it,  and  that  the  portrait  is  an  oval  within  a  square  :  in 
other  words,  th<    angl   3  are  rounded  off." 

n  -  two  last  details  are  of  importance.  This 
Croker  picture',  like  the  Buckston,  the  Staunton,  and 
the  Anhalt  versions,  is  obviously  a  copy  of  the 
Janssen.  and  yet  not  one  of  the'm  all  (I  here  1  xcept 
the  Marsden  copy)  bears  the  important  testimony  ot 
being  repetitions  of  their  original  by  including  the 
inscription  "  .¥..  40  1610":  m>i  one  of  them 
retains  this  very  essential  evidence  which  constitutes 
the  documentary  or  historical  value  of  the  picture! 
Why  is  this?  ]t  can  hardly  mean  that  the  insi  ription 
was  not  on  the  Janssen  at  the  time  the  copi  -  \\  1 
made,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  writing  on  the 
panel  is  co-temporary  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
Can  it  mean  that— as  I  have  hinted  to  be  possible  in 
the  article  on  the  original  Janssen — the  "46"  was  at 
one  time  "40."  and  that,  in  view  of  the  inconsistency 
in  the  date,  the  copyist  determined  to  omit  this 
element  of  doubt?  This,  however,  is  hut.-  surmise, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  ai  <  epted  as  fai  1  ;  but,  unlikely  as 
it  is,  the  suggestion,  I  think,  deserves  more  than  a 
moment's  consideration. 

Wivell,  who  confirms  Boaden  in  so  tar  as  he 
declares  that  the  picture  is  "certainly  a  very  good 
copy"  of  the  Janssen,  adds  that  it  is  on  a  three- 
quarter  canvas, i  and  therefor.-  larger  than  the  original, 
and  that  Mr.  Croker  bought  the  portrait  from  one 
Swaby,  a  dealer  of  Wardour  Street.  Croker,  who  was 
not  so  communicative  to  Boaden  in  respect  to  the 
immediate   provenance   of  the   picture,   explained  its 


1     a  :s  B  ia  len,  An  Inquiry  in  I  Variou 

.     .     .      Portraits  of  Shakspeare,  1S24,  f>.   [yS. 

t  "Three-quarter   can'  mean   .1    three-quarter 

length  size  :   the  term  was  applied  in  a  canvas  three-quarters  of 
a  yard   high,   i.e.   -'7   inches.     The   measurement    is    1 
understood  to  lie  30  in.  by  25  in. 


discovery  in  a  story  ■'.  V  iriso  ttely  familiar  to 

thi'  inquirer,  although  Boad  n  considered  it  "singu- 
larly remarkable."  "  It  was  hidd  n  1.  hind  a  pannel 
in  on  "i  the  houses  lately  pulled  down  near  th'-  site 
of  Old  Suffolk-street,  and  he  purchased  it  in  a  stal 
ol  comparative  filth  and  decay.  It  has  been  ven 
judiciously  cleaned  and  lined,  hut  no  second  pencil 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  touch  it.''  Then,  forgettins 
the-  •■singular  remarkableness "  ol   such  disco\ 

ds  :  "  This  discovery  ol  pictures  behind  wains- 
coting is  not  unusual,  particularly  in  this  country.  It 
was  once  the-  practice  in  plastered  walls  to  insert 
frames  of  the  same  colour,  and  these  formed  all  the 
on  of  the  pictures.  Subsequently,  when  it  was 
determined  to  wainscoat  an  apartment,  the  picture 
was  often  become  so  sallow  by  time  ,m<l  dirt  a-  to 
lie  hardly  visible,  and  was  so  deemed  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  extraction,  ami  therefore  covered  a  Ion-  with 
the  wall  which  inclosed  it.  An  instani  of  this  kind 
comes  positively  within  my  own  knowledge."  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  picture  about  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  finely  painted,  would  have  been  delib  1  1'  h 
hoarded  over  in  order  to  save  "the  trouble  of  ex- 
traction." However,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the 
story  that  this  Shakespi  arc.  as  in  tie-  case  ol  the  other 
pictures  which  a  century  ago,  w  ■  are  ask 
wert  copiously  rescued  from  the  bai  k  ot'  wall  1  overings 
that  had  so  extravagantly  concealed  them,  came  to 
light  in  time-  to  enable  the  glib  Mr.  Swaby  to  p.i^s 
on  th.-  oft-told  tale  to  the-  member  lor  Athlone  and 
Bodmin.  Boaden  ingenuously  expresses  his  regret  for 
not  being  able  to  trai  the  picture  hack,  hut.  as  we 
are  told,  "Mr.  Croker  could  give  me  no  further 
detail.  He-  received  the  account  without  suspicion, 
for  the  picture  was  obviously  ancient,  and.  from  its 
condition,  had  as  obvioush  b  -  n  hidden.  He  bought 
it  liberally,  and  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  acquisition."  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  he 
would  not  accept  for  a  moment  Wivell's  manifestl) 
judicious  pronouncement  that  the  picture  was  indeed 
.1  copy  of  the-  fanssen  J — wherein  Wivell  tor  once 
agreed  with  Boaden.  As  nothing  of  the-  picture  is 
left  to  us  except  Cooper's  engraving,  and  the  sub- 
sequent very  free  renderings  ol  it,  we  must  perforce 
i''  :pt  as  far  as  may  be-  the  verdict  of  the  two 
inquirers  without  independent  examination.  But  as 
to  the  wainscoat  itory,  we  may  class  it  with  that 
"tier  tale  of  "found  in  an  old  inn  frequented  by 
Shakespeare,"  with  which  the  dealers  ol  a  hundred 
v  ars  -in'  ■  found  it  so  easy  to  satisfy  their  unsophisti- 
cated customers.  Although  those  were  the  davs  that 
followed   on   the  exploits  of  Chatterton,  and 

t  Wivell,  Inquiry,  etc.,  Supplem  1    - 


t5S 
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ol   W.  II.  Ireland,  the  scales  had  not  yet  fallen  from        On  August   24th,   1811,  Captain  Staunton's   London 
s  of  obstinate  and  incorrigible  innocence,  agent  or  dealer  writes  to  him  (in  a  letter  now    before 

The  "  originality,"  then,  ol  the  Croker  picture  -in  me):  "Your  Picture  of  Shakespeare,  though  prob- 
regard  to  the  Janssen-  consists  in  the  eyes  looking  ably  not  an  original,  is  believ*d  by  good  judges  to  be 
down  and  in  the  painted  corners  ol  the  picture  .1  good  copy."  [Pool  comfort  this  foi  a  man  who 
making  an  oval  of  the  portrait.  As  to  these  corners,  thought  he  had  the  original.]  "The  expense  "I 
we  have  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  Staunton  portrait  new  doing  thej  frame,  in  burnished  gold,  will  be 
(ol  which  I  shall  presently  speak),  and  notwithstanding         £2  :  10:0.  in  oiling   gold  /  1  :  16  :  o.     I  think  the 

picture  deserving  the 
bettei  dn  ss,  ini 
,■111  of  the  tram  bi  ing 
n  I  mish  one." 
He  then  goes  on  to 
announce  that  he  has 
sei  ured  for  his  patron  a 
print,  just  publish  :d,  ol 
■■  Mr.  Stai  1  's  picture  of 
the  immortal  Bard,  and 
tho'  ih-'  *  lognoscenti  do 
not  all  agree  that  it  is 
.in  original,  the)  unani- 
mously accede  to  the 
probability."  As  a  mat- 
ter 01  fact,  the  Stace 
portrait  was  a  bat  ■  d 
fraud  si  ion  to  be  exposed, 
but  the  print  of  it  In 
( 'hail  s  Tur  n  r  r  is  t  0 
this  day  prized  and  col- 
lected for  its  high  m  ril 
.is  ,1  mezzotint. 

'I  he  picture  was  lent 
to  Stratford  h\  Mr.  J. 
Staunton  during  the 
Tercenti  nan   Festival  in 


( 'ooper's  engra\  ing  «  nh 
lis  down  ca  st  e\  es — 
which  might  well  be  a 
vai  iation  gratuitoush  in- 
troduced by  the  engra\  ■  r 
-  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  Croker  and  the 
Staunton  are  identical. 
This,  however,  is  ren- 
dered impossible,  firstly, 
by  the  fact  that  Wivell 
knew  1" >th  pictures,  and 
comments  on  both  .is 
co-existent  ;  and  second- 
ly, by  the  differenc  s  ol 
size  and  details  which 
the  Staunton  portrait 
reveals. 


1111      STAUNTON     J. 


I  mi    Staunton 
Pom  rai  1 . 

Mr.  William  Staunton, 
ol  Longbridge,  Warwick- 
shire, possessed,  in  the 
year  1777 — only  seven 
years  aft  er  fennens's 
original     [anssen    had 

I.     n  engraved  by  Earlom— what    is  on  the  whole  ,n\  1864,  when   11  was  No.  118  in  th     catalogue,  and  in 

admirable  copy  of   the  Janssen    portrait.      lake    the  1909  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  A.  Whitcombe,  of  Clarence 

"Croker."    it    is    on    a    three-quarter    canvas,    and.  Street.   Cheltenham,   and    of   Stratford-on-Avon,   who 

relatively,  so  much  larger  than  the  original.      Because  sent    it    to    me    for    examination.      He    subsequently 

the  size  ol   the  head  and  figure  are,  having  regard  to  forwarded  it  to  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  at  Stratford 

the   bigg  r  canvas,  so  much  smaller,  the  corners  were  its   second    appearance    there     where    it    was   also 

rounded   off,  in  order,  to  some   extent,  to  fill  up  the  examined  by  Mr.  W.  Salt  Brassington,  the  keepi  rand 

blank  unnecessary  space   in   the   background  ;  and,  at  secretary.     On  the   occasion  ol    its  exhibition  in  18(14 

time,    the  artist   has  found   it   n  1   issary   to  the  committee  is  said  to  have  been   uncivil  about  it. 

atld   to  the  length   of  the  slei  ves  .\n<\  ol    the  doublet  so  that   the   owner  took  umbrage,  with  the  result   that 

beyond   what  appears  in  the  original  picture.  it   had  never  since  been   shown   in   public. 

(  11  ih  1  nlv  history  ol  this  canvas  little  is  known.  The  picture  measure,  29  in<  In  s  b)  ^4'  in'  hes,  and 
The  representative  ol  the  family  who  disposed  ol  it  is  in  a  beautiful  frame,  carved  with  roses  and  con- 
in  the  year  1909  states  that  in  1S11  it  belonged  to  his  ventional  laurel  wreaths,  but  of  later  date.  The  head 
grandfather,  William  Staunton,  Captain  of  Lifeguards.  and  collar  are  as  nearh  as  possible  ol  the  same  size 
■•  li  was  always  thought,*'  he  writes,  "to  be  a  as  in  the  Janssen.  but  the  canvas,  as  has  been  said, 
Cornelius  |ansen,  hut.  ol  course,  there  -a  1  doubts  is  considerably  larger  than  that  picture,  which  is  22} 
un  the  subject.  .  .  .  [  cannot  tell  you  when  or  how  inches  by  17^  inches.  There  is  consequently  more 
li,     in,  tin,    cume   into  the  possession  ol   out  family."  space  all  round.      Down  the  front   there  are  nineteen 

1  ,■■ 
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buttons  instead  of  fifteen,  and  the  artifice  of  rounded 
corners  (presumably  representing  masonry)  has  been 
employed  to  fill  up  the  emptiness.  It  is  the  kind 
of  device  which  is  sometimes  adopted  by  painters 
who  are  commissioned  to  execute  or  copy  a  portrait 
destined  to  take  its  place  as  a  match,  or  pendant, 
to  another  and  a  larger  picture,  or  to  till  a  given  space. 

The  portrait  must  be 
recognised  as  a  consider- 
ably better  painting  than 
the  "  Buckston  "  picture 
— itis  more  firmly  drawn, 
with  little  or  none  of  the 
hesitancy  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  lace  and 
dress  which  is  visible  in 
that  work.  Indeed,  it  is 
SO  clearly  and  decisively 
done,  with  such  confi- 
dence and  ease,  that  it 
might  well  have  been 
thought,  from  that  point 
of  view,  to  be  an  origi- 
nal. The  eyes  are  nun  h 
better  drawn  than  in  the 
"  Buck  ston,"  and  the 
whole  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  more  life-like  and 
more  masterly  perform- 
ance. It  impressed 
VV  i  ve  11 ,  w  li  o  say s , 
"  Thi  s  gentle  man 
[Mr.  VV.  Staunton]  "has 
a  very  excellent  cop)  01 
the  Tansen  portrait  of 
Shakspeare,  upon  a  three-quarter  canvas,  which  is  also 
painted  in  an  oval,  like  that  in  Mr.  Croker's  possession. 
but  with  some'  trilling  difference  in  the  pattern  of  the 
doublet.  I  apprehend  that  this  copy  will  set  all 
doubt  at  rest  as  to  the  originality"  [by  which,  of 
course,  he  means  the  non-originality]  "of  Mr.  Croker's 
portrait  of  the-  poet.  .  .  .  Mr.  Staunton  states  to  me  that 
;his  picture  belonged  to  his  father  about  fifty  years 
ago,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  much  older  than  that."* 
If  we  accept  this  view,  the  picture  must  have  been 
painted  shortly  before  the  year  1777,  that  is  to  say, 
at  about  the  time  that  the  Jennens-Somerset-Bulstrode 
"original"  [anssen  was  first  introduced  to  the  public. 
We  are,  therefore,  faced  with  this  difficulty:  The 
Staunton  picture,  the  best  of  the  copies,  is  attributed 
to  a  date  sixty  years  later  than  that  to  which  the  less 
excellent    and    less   accurate    Buckston    (or    Duke  ol 

*   Wivell,  Inquiry,  etc..  Supplement,  nute,  p.  37. 


1111        DUKE     01;      ANHAl.T   S     JANSSEN,      ALTERED     FROM 
THE     BULSIRODE     JANSSEN 


Kingston)  version  lias  been  traced  ;  and,  furthermore, 
in  spite  of  the  better,  firmer,  and  more  careful  draughts- 
manship of  the  Staunton,  both  pictures,  in  respect  of 
colour,  treatment,  and  "  keeping,"  appear  to  be  from 
the  same  hand.  It  is  a  problem  to  which  at  the  present 
time  no  solution  appears  possible  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
the-  future  will  be  more  revelator 

Till'.     1)1    1    I       01 

Anhalt's  Janssen. 

The  "Janssen  '  por- 
trait, now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Friedrii  h.  1  Hike 
of  Anhalt,  is  in  the  col- 
lection at  Worlitz,  near 
Dessau,  and  by  His 
Highness's  gracious  per- 
mission has  been  photo- 
graphed, for  the  first 
time,  for  inclusion  here. 
According  to  the  state- 
ment sent  me  '  the  pic- 
ture was  executed  in 
England  in  1763-1764,] 
and  on  the  back  of  it 
is  a  label  bearing  the 
following  inscription: 
"  S  h  a  kespear  ;  ein 
geschenk  eines  Nach- 
kommen  desselben  an 
des  Ftirsten  L.  F.  Franz 
Hochftirstliche  Durch- 
laucht  bei  Hoechstdero 
Aufenthalt  in  Eng- 
land "  :  that  is  to  say, 
"  Shakcspear  :  a  gift  from  a  descendant  of  the  same 
to  the  Prince  L.  F.  Franz's  High-princely  High- 
ness during  His  Highness's  residence  in  England." 
"Ad  ording  to  some,"  says  my  informant,  "  the  picture 
is  a  duplicate  or  repetition  of  that  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  [the  Bulstrode  picture,  which 
is  correct],  or  else  a  copy  of  the  same  by  Hogarth," 
and  adds  that  it  was  presented  as  a  Hogarth.  This 
attribution  to  0111  great  paintei  is  more  than  doubtful 
— it  has  nothing  whatever  of  Hogarth  about  it,  even 
supposing  that  Hogarth  would  have  condescended  to 
copy  one  of  what  he  'ailed  the  "  black  Old  Masters." 
"In  our  catalogue,"  adds  Herr  Kulpe,  ''it  figures 
under  the  name  of  Cornelius  Janssen.  It  is  painted 
in  oil  on  canvas,  and  measures  30  in.  by  25  in. 
(76  c.  by  63^  a).       The  contours  of  the  garment   are 


t  Through  the  courtesy  of  Geheimer  llnl'rat  Wilhelm  Kulpe. 

X  It    must    therefore    have    been     painted    before    Jennens's 

publication,  in  1770,  made  the  original  Janssen  publicly  known. 


The    ( 'onnoisseur 


no    longer   distinct — face 

li    i .  soon  to  be 

revarnished.      No  photo- 

■j  1, 1 1  ill  .  ul    II    r\lst.'  I'll 

re  brown  and  the 
complexion  il  licati  . 
1 1  might  have  been 
il  that  il  the  I  >uke's 
sojourn  in  England  was 
made  aftei  the  year  1827, 
instead  ol  in  1  763-4,  this 
I  iii  1  lire  might  prove  to  be 
the  long  lost  Croker  Jan- 
ssi  n  But  see  h  o  w  .1 
"  traiti nuns  translation 
ran  mislead.  The  wood- 
engra\  ing  which  has  I  ieen 
made  from  the  Anhalt 
pii  1  ure,  and  whi<  li  was 
published  in  reduced  size 
b\  Hen  E.  Bormann,  the 
well  •  known  S  h  a  k  e  - 
s]  11  Mil-. in  student  (or  per- 
haps 1  should  rather  say. 
the  ei  udite  Baco  n  in  11), 
in  one  ul   his  \  olumes  ol 


I  II  I.      in    K I'      "I       ANHALT   s     J  \.\ssF.N 

..,,!  the  /■>. 


tigra\  ing  and  a 
photograph    f  r  o  11 
painting    itsell    are    both 
hown    here.       \V] 
look  inti  1  the  woodcut  we 
find   that  it  falsifies  even 
detail— e  \  pression,   the 
shape  and  direi     1 
eyes,  the  mass  ol  thi   ha  ir, 
the  1  Iraw  ing  ol  the  mouth 
and  nose,  the  hair  on  the 

.    tii      ton     of  th 
whole  figure  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  background 
even  thing    is    alti  1   1 
this    absurd     misrepn 
si  ni.ii  ion    U    \\  huh    the 
publii    has   so   long   b  :en 

In  the  Anli. ill  pit  ture 
HOSt  a  I.h  si- 
11  ul  ..I  the  Buck. st on 
laiissiii.  The  face  1  1 
11  fuller,  .in  effect  which 
increa  d  b\  the  hi  a\  ier 
whiskers  and    beard,   and 


anti-Shakes]iearean  essays,     sufficiently  resembles  the  the  mass  of  hair  is  larger.     Otherwise  they  are  much 

Croker — on    the    very    permissible     assumption    that  the  same,  especially  in  the  drawing  of  the  eyes,  which, 

Coopei    took    lather  gross   liberties  with   this  original  in  their  intrinsic  and  their  relative  defects,  are  almost 

-to  warranl   the  hazard  of  a  guess.       It  is  true  that  identical.     The  size  ol  the  canvas,   however,  differs; 

the  eyes  look  over  the  spectator's  left  shoulder  instead  it    approximates    ver;    closeh     to    that    of  the    larger 

of  looking  down,  and  thai  the  dress  shows   nothing  of  Staunton,  and   to  its   relative    proportion   of  the   head 

ilv     over-emphasized    pattern    which    Cooper    copied  to  the  canvas.     The  idea  that  this  picture  may  be  the 

from    DunkartorTs   mezzotint.       And,    moreover,    the  lost  Croker  portrait  is  disproved,  as  has  been  said,  by 

I  in  ture  shows  no  ''corners."      It  is.  ;n  cording  to  1  [err  the  absence  of  "  corners." 

Bormann's  description   (p.  69),    "a  copy,   with  varia-  The  woodcut  of  this  picture — which  is  known  as  the 

tionsofthi    [Janssen]  picture,  in  the  possession  of  the  "Janssen   portrait  in  German?        is  4*  in.  b)    3$  in., 

Dukeol  A 11  hah.    The  head  is  rounder,  and  the  face  has  and  appears  to  haw  first  served  as  a  frontispl  -     to  tl 

somewhat  of  a  Semitic  cast."    On  the  other  hand,  they  German  edition  of  Shakesp  at   .  byW.  Oei  hselhauser. ' 
ha\  e  the  striking  and  unusual  charai  teristic  111  common, 

thai  in  both  pictures  the  head  is,  as  u   were,  detai  hed  P.S.— At   the   moment  ol   going  to  press  there  lias 

from  and  attached  to  the  body  by  the  collar,  and  that  come  to    light    another    good    copy   of   the    Janssen 

the  low  sloping  shoulders  are   peculiarly  accentuated  portrait  lent  to  the  Shakespeare  Memorial    Exhibition 

.m<\  brought   forward  Irom  the   background.  at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallen  by  the  Earl  of  Darnley. 

Now    see    the    reality  —  for    which    purpose    the  This  will  be  dealt  with  later. 


.    ,  1, ,;:,,      />  •    Shah    ■    :      D,    .  Ifei    ll',ir's .'  I    Deutsche     Verlags    Anstalt :     Stuttgart,     Leipsig,     Berlin, 

tii         Leipzig,  1902  W  ien. 
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Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick's  Collection.     By  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson 


It  would  In-  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting 
collection  than  that  which  has  been  brought  together 
by  Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick  at  20,  Upper  Wimpole 
Street;  and  this  for  several  reasons.  To  begin  with, 
.Mrs.  Bedford  fenwick  knows  all  about  her  treasures, 
and  she  has  collected,  not  for  the  sake  of  so  doing, 
but  because  each  piece  has  some  special  interest  for 
her,  either  for  its  history  or  for  a  beauty  which 
appeals  to  her  artistic  instincts.  Thus  it  is  that 
each  article  has  some  value  other  and  added  to  that 
of  mere  money. 

Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick  is  an  enthusiastic  collector 
of  Lowestoft  pottery  and  porcelain,  and  of  the 
armorial  porcelain  which  bears  this  name.  She  has 
.1  complete  set  of  photographs  taken  at  the  time  of 
:a  discovery  of  the  site  ol  this  factory,  and  has 
also  several  copies  of  the  moulds  which  were  then 
found,  and  of  the  specimens  that  were  made  in  them  ; 
but  her  greatest  treasures  are  a  cup  and  saucei 
belonging    to   a    service    made    for  and    presented    to 


the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  Vicar  ol  Lowestoft  in  1780. 
The  cup  and  saucer  may  be  seen  in  illustration  No.  i. 
They  are  decorated  with  the  Potter  1  oat  of  arms  and 
crest  in  colours,  and  with  the  motto,  "In  deo  1'otero 
— a  play  upon  the  name.  Of  this  service  very  few 
pieces  now  exist.  There  is  a  coffee-cup  in  th  British 
Museum,  and  one  or  two  other  coffee-cups  are  said 
to  have  survived,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  similar 
teacup  and  saucer,  and  I  believe  these  specimens  to 
be  unique.  By  the  side  of  the  cup  and  saucei  will 
be  seen  a  small  inkstand  of  peculiarly  interesting 
history.  It  was  originally  the  property  of  Mr.  Hewlin 
Lusun,  and  was  bought  at  the  Booth  sale.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Gillingwater,  in  his  History  oj 
Lowestoft,  attributes  to  Mr.  Hewlin  Luson  the  first 
introduction  oi  porcelain  manufacture  into  that  town, 
and  tells  the  tale  of  how,  when  walking  over  his  estate 
with  a  shipwrecked  mariner  whom  he  had  befriended, 
this  man  exclaimed,  upon  seeing  some  white  earth, 
"  They  make   pottery  of   that   clay   in    my   country." 


NO.     I. LOWESTOFT     CUP,      SAUCER,     AND     tNKSTAND 
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NO.     II. —  LOWESTOFT     FLASK     AND    CI 'OT 

Mr.  II.  win.    Luson   essayed   to  make   porcelain,    but  initials    M.F.C.     This   flask    was  discovered  hanging 

was  nol   successful,  the  enterprise  coming  to  an  end  by    a    piece    of   old    black    tape    in    a    cottage    near 

within  a  year.     No  doubt  this  gi  ntleman  tuck  a  keen  Lowestoft. 

interest   in  the  industry   when  a  year  later  a  factory  The  beautiful  coffee-pot   (No.  ii.)  was  sold  at  the 

was  started    by  a  new  firm,  and  there  is  little  doubt  Hawkins  sale   as  a   piece  oi    Plymouth   porcelain,  in 

that  the    inkstand    here    depicted    was  an   early  and  spite. if  the  fact  that  it  is  soft  past.,  and  undoubtedly 

characteristic  piece, for  it  seems  to  have  been  customary  of    Lowestoft    origin.       The    decoration    is    unusual. 

for  inkstands  to  be  made  lor  all   important  persons  and   takes   the   form   of  carnations,  spenstaem   n  and 

conn  .i   d    with    the    factory.        The    Hewlin    Luson  foliage,   beautifully   painted    in    natural    colours.     On 

specimen    is    ornamented   with  detached    sprigs   and  the    reverse    side    are    a    tulip    and    small    sprays    in 

sprays  of  blue  cornflowers    (the   "Bourbon   Sprig"),  yellow,    pink,    and    red.       The   shape    is   one   which 

and  has  the   initials    ILL.   in   monochrome.  may   be    considered    characteristic    of    the    coffee-pot 

The  charming  Lowestoft  flask  in   our  second  illus-  made    at    Lowestoft.     There    are    several    others    of 

nation   is   identical   in  shape  with   one   in   the    British  identical   shape    in    this   collection,    but    on    none   ol 


No.     111.  —  LOWESTOFT     BLUE     AND     WHITE     PORCELAIN 

Mu     urn,  but  it  has  the  distinction    ol    being    painted  them   is  the   painting   so    line   and   so   true   to  nature 

in  colours,  whereas  these  articles  are  generally  found  as  on  this. 

to  be  decorated  in  underglaze  blue.     The  flowers  and  In   illustration    No.  iii.   may   be   seen   types  ol   the 

foliage  .ne  in  pink,  red.  and  green,  and  the  detached  blue  and  white  porcelain  which  until  recent  years  was 

spues  are  m  i 101  hrome  and  Indian  red  ;  .,  band  ol  attributed  to  Worcester.     The    finding  upon  the  site 

circles  the  neck.     On  the  re\    i-     sid    are  the  ol    the    Lowestoft    factory  ol    moulds  and   fragments 

I  1 10 


Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick's    Collection 


No.     IV. — LOWESTOFT 


AND      FIGURE 


decorated    with     embossed    ornaments    surrounding 

designs  in  blue  underglaze  has  proved  that  this  kind 
of  porcelain  was  made  here,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  specimens  bear  the  crescent  and 
other  Worcester  marks.  The  bowl,  jug,  and  teapot 
of  our  illustration  are  decorated  with  Chinese  scenes, 
the  teapot  having  "  H.  Tea"  inscribed  upon  it.  It 
has  the  straight  spout,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  characteristic  of  this  factory,  and  is  ornamented 
with  raised  llutings,  panels  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
bands  of  conventional  flowers,  all  in  a  rich  deep 
underglaze  blue. 

Figures    made    at    Lowestoft    are    somewhat    rare. 


They  can  hardly  lie  called  beautiful,  but  are  certainly 
interesting,  and  the  one  seen  in  illustration  No.  iv. 
is  a  fine  specimen.  <  >n  either  side  are  two  vases 
painted  with  Chinese  scenes  in  colours.  These  are 
rare  examples  of  Lowestoft  porcelain  :  the  enamels 
used  in  the  decoration  are  as  brilliant  as  those  found 
upon  beautiful  pieces  of  Worcester  china. 

Of  oriental  (so  called)  Lowestoft,  Mrs.  Bedford 
Fenwick  is  the  possessor  of  perhaps  the  finest  speci- 
mens extant  in  the  line-'  large  \ases  ami  covers  seen 
in  our  fifth  illustration.  They  were  presented  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  a  well-known  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's, 
and  serve  as  an  instance  of  how,  even  in  thes  :  days, 
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No.     VI  .— ARMI  IRIAL      Pi  IRI    MM  N 

a   barga iaj  be  picked  up.     On  the  death   ol    Mr.  handles  at    the   top,  and  are    besprinkled  with  sprays 

Rogers    the    vases    passed    into    the   possession    of   a  of  flowers. 

relative,  and  ultimately  came  to  a  London   sale-room              A  student  ol   heraldry  would  delight    in    Mrs.  Bed- 
as  bankrupt  stock.      Here   they  were   bought  for  £2,  ford    L-'enwick's   collection   ol    Ai rial   porcelain,  so 

being  afterwards  sold  to  a  deali  r,  1 1    whom    Mrs.  many  and  varied  are  the  1  oats  ol  arms  to  be  found  in 

lied 1  Fenwii  k  pun  based  them  al  a  ver\  reasonable  it.     (  >f  these  not  .1  few  are  ver\  rare  specimens,  and 

figure.     The   vases  are   surrounded    b)  the   symbolic  the  collection  lias   been   brought   together  principal!; 


No.    VI  I .       vrmi  iRl  \i      PORi  M  un 


fivi  borders, 
bordei  oi  rai 
red  an. 
pattern,  with 
butterflies,  v 
roses  and  oth 
and  detai  hi  1 
l  1]  hann  Ill  ill- 
ill  the  form  < 
gold    and    pu 


First   a    key   pattern    m   gold,   then  a  on  account  u\  the   interest  attaching  to  the  armorial 

;ed    .in, raid   'Morn    enamel    enclosed   in  bearings.        In    our    sixth    illustration    the    large    cup 

1;  below  this  is  a  mauve  diaper  and  rose  and   saucer   bear  the  arms  ol    Hart    impaling  Frank - 

an  outer  bordering  of  beautifully  painted  lin.     The   tea-po;    is  ornamented  with   the  crest  and 

,-ith   outstanding   "in.es.   and  garlands  of  coat  of  arms  ol    Robertson  ol   Scotland.     Tl 

er  tlowers  in  coloured  enamels.    Bouquets  cup   and    saucer    have    a   diaper    border    and    sprays 

1  sprays  and  sprigs   in   colours  and  gold  of  flowers  surrounding  the  aims  of   Harl  y,    >  arl   ol 

:  body  of  the  vases,  and  moulded  designs  Oxford,    while   the    coffee-cup    1-    decorated    in   front 

it   large  flower  petals  painted  in  red  and  with  the  armorial  bearings  ol   Sutton  of  Lincoln,  and 

re   and   gold   ornament    th.     base   ol    thi  at   the    side   with    the   crest   and    the    letter    S.       L'hi 

aiiroiin.l    the  covers,   which   have    raised  was  the  family  ol   the  founder  of  Charterhouse,  whose 
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several     time 


No.  IX. 


JEEDLEWORK     PICTURES 


arms    appear 
Chapel. 

L"i >>  >n  the  handsome 
illustration  are  the  anus 
of  Cranmer-Byng ;  the 
mug  is  ornamented  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of 
Hi  i  !hase  family,  and 
th  01  tagonal  salt-cellar 
with  those  of  Wells  of 
i  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Bedford  Fen- 
wick's collection  of 
needlework  pictures  is 
particularly  fine,  and 
a m  o n g s  t  the  ma  n  y 
beautiful  examples  one 
ol  the  most  interesting 
is  L'Allegra  This  was 
painted  by  Angelica 
k  mlhii.inn  upon  silk, 
and  was  intended  to  he- 
worked,  hat  cither  the 
worker  felt  she  could 
not  improve  upon  such 
a  masterpiece,  or  she 
was  prevented  complet- 
ing her  task,  for  beyond 
a  few  fine  French  knots 
worked  into  the  foliage 
on  the  left  side  of  the 
figure,  it  is  untouched. 
I  believe  that  many 
famous  artists  painted 
the    faces     and    other 


the 

pol 


Charterhouse 


flesh-tints  dor  needlework  pictures,  hut  L'Al/egra  is 
SO  beautifully  drawn  that  there  seems  little  doubt 
that    the    whole    is    the    work    of    this    artist. 

Illustration  Xo.  ix. 
shows  two  other  de- 
lightful examples  of  the 
needlework  picture .  The 
one,  a  Bai  i  hantt .  hi  tid- 
ing a  hunch  of  white 
grapes  and  foliage,  and 
with  grapes  in  her  hair, 
is  a  particularly  grai  i  ful 
figure,  beautifully  em- 
broidered on  satin  with 
painted  flesh-tints; whilst 
dlework  of  the 
second — a  fisher-girl — is 
xtraordinai  il\  fine,  and 
the  blending  i  if  colours 
wonderfullyharmonious. 
The  dainty  old-world 
11  (  No.  x.  i.  with 
nt  needlework, 
is  a  pleasing  and  very 
graceful  example  of 
Sheraton,  a  nd  i  n  the 
Hepplewhite  reading- 
di  sk  Mrs.  Bedford  Fen- 
wick  has  discovered  a 
charming  stand  for  an 
old  picture  and  a  new 
use  to  u  hii  h  the:     f; 

nating  littl    ] :si  iffui 

niture  can  be  adapted. 
In  illustration  No.  xi. 
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www  be  seen  one  "l  a 
i  (compri  »ing  two  ai  m 
.mil  ten  plain  I  ol  Eai  l\ 
English  rh. iirs.  These 
an-  ni  w  ,1 1  ii  u  t,  inlaid 
with  the  same  wood  ol 
.,  lightel  shade.  The 
1m.  k  lias  .i  centre  inlaj 
(•r  satin-wood  in  lozenge- 
,|i,i| i  ■.  .mi I  the  top  .mil 
sides  are  carvi  '1  in 
ribbon  pattern  upon  a 
burn!  -mil  background. 
When  these  <  hail  -  were 
n  covered  it  wa  s  dis- 
■  i  that  the  seats 
were  stuffed  with  old 
ii.ll  work  tapestry  cut 
into  narrow  strips.  h 
would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  ai  t  of  van- 
dalism was  thus  brought 
in  light. 

In  our  last  illustration 
is  depicted  one  of  those 
articles  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  nf  our  ( leorgian 
am  estors,  which  no  self- 
respei  ling    householder 
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would  have  been  with- 
i  mi  a  ham  1  >i  >ni'  wat  1 
stand.  This  is  of  the 
Shi  rati  'ii  period.  It  is 
made  of  satin-wood,  in- 
laid with  hat.  wood  and 
tulip-wood,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  ivory 
knob.  The  old  twisted 
walnut  candlestick  is 
one  nt  a  pair,  and  is 
ornamented  with  raised 
can  ing,  having  a  burnt- 
nut  background.  Be- 
tween the  watch  stand 
and  candlestick  is  a 
little  article  rarely  met 
with  in  these  days,  .\n 
inlaid  mahogan)  ";_m.i\ \ 
tipper."     L'his  little  i  on- 

rivam  was  used  to  tip 
the  dish  in  order  that  the 
gravy  might  run  to  one 
end  and  be  the  more 
easily  served.  It  is  remi- 
niscent ni    days   li  fore 

fosiah\Vedgwood,the  in- 
ventor of  the  now  almost 
obsolete  "well"  dish. 


No.    XII.— WATCH-STAND    (SHERATON    PERIOD)      GRAVY    TIPPER,     \Mi    WALN1    I    I    \NIM.ESTICK 
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THE  EARL  AND  COUNTESS  OF  DERBY  AND  CHILD 
BY  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 

From  an  oil  painting  by  H.  Weigail 


Pottery 
Porcelai 


Early  English  Wares  and  their  Design 


By  E.  N.  Scott 


Too  often  in  considering  the  design — the 
form  and  decoration — of  a  piece  of  pottery,  and 
indeed  of  any  product  of  craftsmanship,  the  inclina- 
tion is  to  seek  its  origin  in  historic  or  contemporary 
influences,  neglecting  the  fact  that  it  is  more  fre- 
quently in  the  very  technique  of  the  craft  itself — 
the  inherent  properties  of  the  materials  employed 
and  the  methods  of  fabrication  adopted.  That  the 
Early  English  earthenwares  and  stonewares,  the  design 
of  which  we  propose  to  briefly  discuss,  possess  origi- 
nality and  individuality,  which  cannot  be  attributed  in 
the  same  degree  to  the  Early  English  porcelains,  is  in 
the  main  due  to  this  fact. 

Take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  slip  wares  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  select  for 
example  the  platters  or  dishes  which  Toft  and  other 
primitive  potters  produced  so  largely.  The  trailing 
lines  and  spots,  making  up  the  conventional  forms, 
the  crudely  drawn  figures,  and  the  roughly  formed 
lettering,  arose  essentially  from  the  material  and 
method  of  decoration  utilized.  The  peasant  potters 
of  the  period  made  their  clay  into  the  creamy 
liquid  known  as  slip,  and  employing  a  spouted  vessel, 


produced  such  flowing  ornament  as  the  process  sug- 
gested. Observe  the  platters  of  Thomas  Toft  and 
John  Wright  in  No.  i.  Though  historic,  and  particu- 
larly the  Roman,  potters  had  done  much  the  same 
thing  hundreds  of  years  before,  the  method  and  the 
resulting  ornament  were  with  them  entirely  original, 
evolving  from   the   inherent   nature  of  the   medium. 

Now  consider,  not  the  most  important,  hut  the 
most  useful  of  tin-  stoneware  products  of  Dwight — the 
jugs  and  cruches,  ornamented  with  embossed  crests, 
badges,  letters,  birds,  animals,  or  grotesque  heads 
(No.  ii.).  Their  substantial  character  is  due  to  the 
coarse  stoneware  body  which  was  used,  their  form  to 
the  throwing  and  turning  by  which  they  were  shaped, 
and  their  simple  ornament  to  the  little  metal  dies 
with  which  it  was  impressed.  Their  production  was 
inspired  by  the  desire  to  imitate  and  compete  with 
( ieniun  and  Flemish  stonewares,  but  they  nevertheless 
bear  all  the  characteristics  of  the  material  and  means 
oi   production. 

Then  comes  the  red  unglazed  stoneware  of  the 
Elers— probably  first  produced  by  I  Iwight,  from  whom 
they  most   likely  learned  the  secrets  of  its  fabrication 
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(No.  in.  i.    'I'll    little  red  I 
and  other  pieces,   usually  attri 
buted  to  the   lilers,   present   an 
unpn  ced   lit'  'I      so  fai    as 
lish    wares    .11       com    rned 
refmemenl   ol    substarx  e,   shape 
ami  i-ni  ii  'mi1-  nl      L"he  red  body, 
with  its  I'mk    textur.  .  n  suits  From 
the    use    ol    1  artfully    levigated 
loi  al  1  lays,   and  the  shape  and 
thinness  from   skilful    thro 
and  turning.     The  nature  ol  the 
ornament,   1  oni  pi  ising   dainty 
figures,  floral   and  conventional 
motivi  s,  interlai  ing  and  filigree 
ornament,   and   rosettes,   1  0111 
absolutely  from  the  use  of  metal 
dies  "i    seals,    similar    to  those 
used    b\     Dwight.       As    to    its 
application,    h     has    generally 
been  sugg'  sted   thai  a  little  pad 
ol     0l.1v    was    attached    to    the 
war.:,  that  this  was  pressed  with 
the  die,  and  that  the  superfluous 
clay  squeezed  out   was  then  re- 
moved   with   a   tool.        But    we 
think  ml  h  perf  ct  workmanshi] 
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but  such  skill  and  taste  did  these 
1  lutchmen  employ  in  the  treat- 
mi  nt  .  'i  dissimilar  elements  that 
their    pr<  idu.  is    be.  a  m  ■ 
in. In  i.liial    in   character. 

Hlack  unglazei  i  ware  si  i  nal  ui 
ally  arose  out   ol    tins  red 
the    Elers   must    have   in 
though  the  earliest  known  pieci  s 
ots  by  Twyford, 
one  <  'i   wlm  Ii    is    illustrati  .1    in 

N.I.  I\       .  Til'  .11       11.     I.     II  I 

la.  -.Ik'  i 

cation  ol    th      Elers'    m 
I  and  fruit  of  the  vin. 

decoration    have    been    formed 
ns  .  .1  dii  s.  but  th.'  inter- 
twining  stem    growth   ha 
sha]  i.  .1   by   hand    and    al 
I,,  th,-  bodj .  just  as  th,'  plastic 
nature  >.i  th  ;  material  suggested. 
1  r, mi   this  early  black-ware,   <>t 
,  .an     .   d  ev.  loped   all  those 
beautiful    products    in    ba 
broughl  to  p  rfection  In-  \\  edg- 
wood ;    hut    with    regard    to 
tin  in  it  must  suffii  e  to  sa\  that 


could  not  have  resulted  from  this  means.     What  must  throwing,   turning,  applied    ornament  and  casting  a 

have  been  done  was  to  press  a  pie<  <   of  cla\  int..  the         played  their  parts  in  the  varied  .1  signs  evolved 
die    and    s,  i.ip,    off  the   unnei    ssar)    clay   level    with 


the  surfai  e  ol  the  die,  before  applying  it  to  the  ware. 
Naturalh  th  method  ol'  decoration  produced  .ana 
merit  ol  exceeding  sharpness,  similar  to  the  product 
,,l   ,,  s.'.il.       lii..'    aim   ol"  th,:    Elers   m  producing   this 

ware .iii.l   aKo   ol    Dwight,    il    he   .lid    in   fact   make 

pott  ;n  ol  lik-'  character  —was  to  imitate  the  so  .all,  .1 
red  porcelain  ol  the  Chinese.  The  nature  and  form 
0I  th  pottery  is  reminiscent  of  Chinese  products,  .a^\ 
the  ornament  betrays  ( lennan  and  Flemish  influence  ; 


That  essentially  Staffordshire  product  salt-glaze 
must  next  be  considered,  .*n<\  in  three  sei  tions, 
suggested  by  the  three  chiel  methods  of  produi  tron  - 
methods  which  governed,  more  than  in  any  ol  the 
styles  ol  ware  under  consideration,  the  form 
enrichment  ol'  the  resulting  pieces.  These  three 
classes,  it  should  b  rememb  red,  depend  i 
upon  modelling,  as  apart  from  i  olour,  foi  th.  ir 
decoration. 

I  first  tho<        \  imp!  -  with  a  dial.)  body   and 


i  ttl 
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white  impressed  ornament,  some  of  which  may  be 
accounted  amongst  the  earliest  salt-glaze  pieces. 
Teapots,  cream  jugs,  cups,  mugs,  and  such  like 
articles  are  included  in  this  class,  and  are  spherical 
in  formation  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
thrown  and  turned  before  the  ornament  was  added. 
The  decoration,  generally  consisting  ol  simple  con- 
ventional and  interlacing  motives,  was  produced 
by  means  of  dies  or  seals,  some  of  which  were 
probably,  almost  certainly,  first  used  by  the  Elers 
and  their  imitators  tor  their  red  pottery.  These 
pieces  are  exceedingly  pleasing,  the  white  orna- 
ment on  the  drab  body  producing  just  sufficient 
variety  of  ton e 
(No.  v.). 

The  second  class 
comprises  small 
pieces  ,  s  in  li  as 
pickle  or  preserve 
trays,  generally 
made  of  the  white 
paste,  which  came 
of  the  introduction 
of  South  of  England 
clay.  Their  form  is 
severe  and  their 
ornament  of  a  line 
and  flowing  scroll- 
like character,  fea- 
tures which  are  in- 
nately the  outcome 
of  the  method  of 
production.  They 
w  ere  m  a  d  e  b  y 
s  t  a  m  p  i  n  g  a  b  a  t 
ill  clay  between 
two  metal  moulds, 
the    convex    mould 


up 
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having   the   ornament    incised    or  eng 
surface. 

'I'he  process  of  casting,  first  introduced  in  the 
making  ol  salt-glaze,  was  entirely  responsible  for  the 
third  class  of  this  ware.  The  process  was  carried 
out  in  this  way  :  the  craftsman,  known  as  the 
'"  block-cutter,"  who  in  truth  was  the  designer  as  well, 
(ait  his  shape  and  decoration  in  pieces  of  gypsum. 
Then,  having  fitted  them  together,  he  made  from  this 
gypsum  mould  a  "  block  "  by  pressing  clay  into  it. 
This  "block,"  being  tired  and  gla/ed,  became  the 
pattern,  from  which  any  number  ol  working  moulds 
could  be  made.  The-  working  mould  was  generally 
in  several  pieces, 
and  was  commonly 
of  fired  clay,  or 
piti  hi  r.  \vhi(  h  has 
the  necessarj 
porous  quality.  The 
pieces  of  the  work- 
ing mould  having 
been  fitted  together, 
slip  was  poured  into 
it,  and  the  mould 
absorbing  water 
from  the  slip,  re- 
tained a  thin  coat- 
ing of  clay,  which 
was  easily  removed 
when  dry.  This 
proi  ess  n,il  u  i  a  1 1  v 
gave  delicately 
formed  and  sharply 
modelled  pieces, 
and  also  allowed  of 
any  variety  ol  shape. 
Indeed,  if  casting  be 
open  to  critii  ism.  it 
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is  because  il   tempted  the  craftsman  to  overstep  the  although  the  designs  were  but  translations  ol  Oriental 

limitations  of  the  material  and  make  shapes  unfitted  work,    the    result,    by    reason    ol    the    failure  of   the 

for   pottery.      But  fortunately  this  was  the  exception,  imitative   intention,  was  more  or  less  individual.     In 

for    the    basin    in    No.   vi.   is  a   fair  example  of    the  the    case  of  enamel    painting  applied  to  cream-ware 

restraint    of    form    and    enrichment    shown    by    the  (as    it    so   admirably    was    by    Wedgwood),    we    find 

salt-glaze   maker.     Naturally,   cutting   the   pattern   in  altogether  original   use  of  this  style   of  decoration 

gypsum  gave  unmistakeable  character  to  the  design,  simple  borders  of  naturalistic  and  conventional  orna- 

und  the  "block-cutter,"  true  craftsman  that   he  was.  ment  fittingly  applied  to  the  enrichment  of  dinner  and 

generally    worked    out    a    pattern    suggested    by    the  other  useful  pottery,  and   eommendably  characterized 

sweeping    cut   ol    Ins    gouge,    such,    for    instance,  as  by  appropriate  brushwork  and  restrained  colour. 

thus.:    based  on  the   peeien   shell    (No.  vi.).     Again,  Then  the  whole-  of  the  variegated   wares  were  the 


casting  na  i  ura  1 1  y  pro- 
duced seams,  and  the 
"  block-cutter,"  with 
D  immendable  frankness, 
often  di\  ided  his  design 

into    panels,    and    Used 

the  seams  for  dividing 
lines,  as  is  seen  in  No.  vi. 
Now  let  us  turn  to 
two  styles  of  pottery 
which  depend  for  their 
decoration  upon  colour, 
as  distinguished  fro  m 
modelling  —  I  i  r  s  t  , 
enamelled  salt-glaze, 
ind,  enamelled 
cream  \  are  (Nos.  vii. 
and  \  in  i.  The  process 
of  painting  in  enamel  01 
on-gla  i  colours  upon 
salt  glaze  was  inn,  uluced 
in  1 7  50,  w  ith  the  1  ibjei  t 
of  rivalling  the  enamel 
painted  1  hma  1  i|  I !( i\v  and 
(  helsea.  l'.ui  although 
tins    was   the    1  ase,   ->ii<i 
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natural  outgrowth  ol  the 
medium — playing  upon 
the  colours  of  bodies, 
slips  .1  ml  glazes  ;  but 
space  prevents  dealing 
with  more  than  one 
sei  tioii  those  wares 
which  arose  out  of  the 
evolution  of  coloured 
glazes  I  n  t  he  seven- 
teenth century  the  Staf- 
fordshire potters  pro- 
dui  1  d  ware  of  a  "motley 
1  1 1I1 .111  by  blen  di  ng 
manganese  with  the 
lead  ore  used  lor  glaz- 
ing .  and  111  the  eigh 
teenth  century  Whieldon 
a  n  ,1  Wed  gwo  od 
brought  to  beauty  and 
pi  He.  Hon  the  tortoise- 
shell  and  mottled  wares 
by  a  very  similar  pro- 
(  ess.  1'hev  sprinkled 
theii  cream  -  coloured 
bodv   with    manganese 
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and  other  metallic  oxides,  which,  on 
dipped  and  fired,  united  with  the 
pleasing  harmonies  ol  colom  and  to: 
wood,  in  partnership  with  Whieldo 
variegated  pottery  to  the  final  evo- 
lutionary stage  by  the  invention  ol 
the  beautiful  green  and  yellow 
glazes  and  the  consequent  pro- 
dui  tion  ol  the  popular  i  auliflower, 
pineapple  and  melon  wares.  Their 
pleasing  colour  is  due  to  tin.1  use 
of  the  glazes  mentioned  on  the 
cream-ware  of  the  period,  and  their 
shape  ami  ornament  to  the  process 
ol  .  asting.  Their  ornament,  al- 
though first  inspired  b\  a  if  sire  t<  i 
imitate  naturalistic  objects,  bei  ame 
primarih  such  as  would  ei\ e  value 
to  the  coloured  glazes  and  produce 
a  si  i  tit  i  ll.it  it  in  ill  light  upon  the 
modelled  surface.  The  earlier  of 
'.ms.  .md  partii  ulailv  ol  the 
cauliflower  variety,  are  the  mine 
naturalistic  m  design,  hut  the  later 
i  onventional  ami  im  ire 
fitted  to  tin-  form  ami  i  harai  tei  ol 
the  piece  ornamented.  No  more 
appropriate  design  i  mild  he  de- 
sired than  tli.it  ui  til-  hot-water 
kettle  in    \'i    ix. 

The    stonewares    ami    jasper    ol 
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ware  being  Wedgwood  (Nos.  x.  and  xi.)  must  claim  cursory  and 
ze  in  such  concluding  notice.  His  stonewares  were  made  ol 
But  Wedg-  various  colours,  ami  were  decorated  with  applied 
rought    the  ornament  "f  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  body. 

'flie  process  of  applying  the  deco- 
ration was  accomplished  b)  form- 
ing the  ornamental  units  in  moulds, 
and  then  attai  hing  them  to  the 
body  of  the  ware  .■  process  known 
as  "sprigging."  This  method, 
which  permitted  the  use  of  one 
colour  lor  tin'  body  and  another 
for  the  ornament,  gave  distinctive 
qualities  to  this  (lass  of  pottery. 
These  coloured  stonewares  were 
the  pre.  ursorsof  that  most  original 
of  all  Wedgwood's  productions  - 
jasper.  As  with  his  stonewares,  -.n 
with  his  jasper,  tin-  reliefs  were 
"sprigged";  but  with  this  ware 
there  came  the  added  quality  ol  the 
transluceni  e  ol  the  paste,  which  al- 
lowed the  coloured  body  ti  i  shim 
through  parts  of  the  white  orna- 
ment. The  decorative  inspiration 
ol  the  noble  jasper  pieces  was  gener- 
ally classic  (  No.  xi.),  yet  the  inherent 
properties  ol  the  jasper  paste  and 
the  <  Iui.m  in  istics  ol    the  means  of 

i  n  nanii  tit; n   ga\  e   results   singu- 

larlv  original  and  individual. 
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Baxter  and  Baxter  Prints  Part  II. 


By  Cecil  Hunt 


In  the  March  number  of  The  Connoisseur 
Magazine  we  briefly  surveyed  the  career  and  work  of 
George  Baxter.  In  the  present  number  we  propose 
to  consider  rather  more  in  detail  the  nature  of  his 
patents  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  process. 

In  the  year  1836  Baxter  obtained  a  patent  for 
steel  and  copper  engravings.  When  it  expired  in 
1849  he  secured  an  extension  for  the  term  of  five 
years.  Again,  in  1858,  he  took  out  a  further  patent 
for  colouring  photographs  by  the  wood  block  process, 
but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  nothing  resulted  from 
the  latter  invention.  The  earlier  patent  is  the  one 
with  which  we  are  im- 
mediately concerned. 

As  appears  from  the 
lettering  on  many  of  the 
mounts  to  his  prints, 
Baxter  claimed  to  be 
"the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  oil  colour 
picture  printing."  Some 
doubt,  however,  exists 
as  to  what  he  actually 
invented,  for  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  his 
system  and  methods 
were  not  wholly  original. 
In  the  specification  for 
his  patent,  lodged  in 
1S35,  he  admits  that  the 
process  of  printing  by 
means  of  a  number  of 
wood  blocks  was  well 
known  and  in  common 
use.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent, 
there  had  been  colour 
printers  at  work  many 
years  prior  to  1835, 
but  the  results  had 
been  unsatisfactory  and  mdixe.    jetty   treffz 


commercially  unprofitable,  and,  so  far  as  one  can 
gather,  block  printing  had  practically  ceased  to  exist 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Savage 
attempted  to  produce  imitations  of  coloured  drawings 
by  repeated  impressions  from  engraved  wood  blocks. 
Though  these  were  received  at  that  day  as  very  fair 
productions,  they  were  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  derive 
any  encouragement  from  publishers,  nor  was  it  until 
some  years  afterwards  that  any  proficiency  in  this  art 
was  gained. 

John  B.  Jackson  also  had  experimented  on  similar 
lines.    His  Essay  on  the 
Invention  of  Engraving 
and  Fruiting  in  Chiaro- 
itjft  sci/ro,   published    in 

1754,  and  Savage's  two 
volumes  entitled  Practi- 
cal Hints  on  Decorative 
Printing,  published  in 
181  9- 1822,  clearly 
demonstrate  —  if  proof, 
indeed,  is  needed — that 
the  process  of  building 
up  colour  pictures  by 
a  number  of  printings 
from  wood  blocks  had 
been  invented  and  was 
used  in  England  long 
before  Baxter  took  out 
his  patent.  Jackson 
himself  asserted  that  he 
had  rediscovered  the 
lost  art  of  the  early 
printers  in  chiaroscuro, 
Ugo  da  Carpi  (1518) 
and  I '  iirer  :  and  even 
Ugo  da  ( 'arpi  was  not 
the  actual  in  vent  or. 
W h  a t  I  a c k  s  o  n  and 
did  was  to  effect 
many   improvements   in 
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Wo  \  Engraving  (1839),  from  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation ol  the  second  part  ol  Savage's  Hints  on 
Decorative  Printing  I  1822  \  and  the  tinted  illustrations 
ol  /'ink;,  s  Club  (1820),  nc  further  attempts  had 
':,,  1  n  made  to  improve  oi  -  xtend  the  prai  tii  e  ol 
1  In. in.  1  in.  1  < ■  1 1  ■_■  1 . ( \  ing  and  printing  in  coloui  .  till 
George  Baxter  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
fackson  further  says  that  the  mannei  in  whi<  h  Baxter 
executed  picture  prints  in  positive  colours,  aftei 
drawings  01  paintings  in  oils,  was  very  similai  to  that 
in  which  kirkall  exe<  uted  his  1  hiarosi  uro  , 

In  1856  some  correspondi  m  pa  ed  bi  tween  Miss 
-  ...I  ,  daughter  of  the  printer,  and  Baxter  on  the 
subject  ..I  the  latter's  claims.  Miss  Savage,  in  the 
Daily  Ntncs,  publicly  impugned  Baxter's  right  to  be 
considered  the  inventor  ol  the  art  ol  printing  in 
colour.  She  gave  him  all  1  redil  for  his  zeal  and  skill 
in  pursuing  that  interesting  bram  h  ol  art,  but  claimed 
precedence  for  her  fathei  as  the  real  inventor  of  the 
process.  Baxter's  reply  was  that  he  had  proved  and 
maintained     his    right     before    the    highest    judicial 

authority,    l>oth    upon    tie asion   of   his   original 

patent  and  of  its  further  extension.  "I  then  pro- 
duced," he  says,  "incontestable  evidence  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  ol  the  Privy  Council  of  my  right 
and  title  to  the  honour  ol   being  sole  inventoi  ol  the 
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the  chiaroscuro  method  ol  obtaining  surface  colour, 
principally  in  the  direction  of  extending  the  si  ale  of 
colour,  which  had  previously  been  limited  to  four 
shades  ol  one  tint.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  coloured  mezzotint  and  stipple  engravings 
produced  by  Bartolozzi  and  J.  R.  Smith,  and  the 
coloured   etchings   ol    Blake,    were  quite  distinct,  so 

far   as  the  process  was  concerned,   1 1   the   coloui 

punts  produi  ed  by  wood  blocks. 

The  question  then  arises,  whethei  Baxter  was 
entitled  to  consider  himself  the  inventor  ol  the  pro 
cess  of  colouring  impressions  from  an  engraved  plate 
by  means  of  blocks,  for  this  is  apparently  the  subjei  t 
of  his  patent.  No  doubt  lie  made  many  improve- 
process,  though  theii  precise  nature 
remains  uncertain,  but  his  specification  at  any  rati 
discloses  no  invention.  The  process  had  already 
been  employed,  on  the  Continent  by  Goltzius  ( 1557) 
and  Abraham  and  Frederick  Bloemaert  (1558),  and 
in  England  by  lilisha  Kirkall  in  1721,  and  later  b\ 
Charles  Knapton  and  Arthur  Pond  in  17.vb.s- 
Kirkall,  it  is  true,  used  mezzotint  and  not  aquatint 
:or  the  key  or  foundation  plate,  and  Pond  and 
Knapton  an  engraved  01  eti  hed  line. 

According    to    Chatto   and    Jackson's    Treatise  on 
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art  of  picture  printing  in  oil  colours.  ...  I  admit 
that  it  is  perfectly  right  for  a  daughter  to  cherish  the 
memory  and  exertions  of  her  father ;  but  1  deny  that, 
in  the  work  spoken  of  by  Miss  Savage,  there  was 
shown  any  evidence  that  it  consisted  of  any  improve- 
ment upon  a  long  known  and  practised  process,  any 
revival  of  it,  or  any  combinations  calculated  to  add 
to  previous  experience." 

Baxter's  claims  to  originality  are,  it  must  In- 
admitted,  entirely  borne  out  by  the  judgment  of  a 
learned  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Brougham,  speaking 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  sat  to  consider  the  artist's  application,  in  1849, 
for  an  extension  of  his  letters  patent,  said  that  their 
Lordships  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  great  merit 
was  due  to  the  patentee.  It  was  an  invention  of 
great  public  utility.  It  had,  however,  hitherto  failed 
to  be  profitable  to  the  petitioner.  That  it  was  an 
original  invention  was  shown  by  the  evidence. 
Miss  Savage,  however,  with  true  feminine  pertinacity, 
secured  the  last  word,  pointing  out  that  her  father 
was  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  year  1825 
a  large  silver  medal  and  a  sum  of  money  for  his 
improvements.     "Dates,''  she  concludes,  "  must  ever 
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remain  incontrovertible  evidence.''  From  the  corres- 
pondence it  would  seem  that  Baxter  and  Miss  Savage- 
were  arguing  somewhat  at  cross  purposes,  for  when 
Miss  Savage  denied  that  Baxter  was  the  inventor  of 
printing  in  colours,  the  hitter's  reply  was  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  printing  in  oil  colour. 

Though  it  is  probably  impossible  at  this  date  to 
determine  with  any  exactness  between  the  rival 
claims  of  Savage  and  Baxter,  this  much  appears 
clear,  that  neither  of  them  can  possibly  be  accorded 
the  title  of  inventor  of  colour  printing  by  means  of 
blocks  and  a  foundation  plate. 

Baxter  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  oil 
instead  of  water  colour  or  ink  as  his  medium  for 
colouring  prints,  but,  curiously  enough,  he  does  not 
claim  a  patent  for  this,  nor  for  the  novelty  which 
he  introduced  of  imposing  colour  upon  an  aquatint 
impression  produced  from  a  foundation  plate.  His 
real  claims  upon  posterity  seem  to  lie  in  the  tact 
that  he  adopted  and  extended  the  earlier  proi 
abandoned  water  colour  in  favour  ol  oil  as  his 
medium,  and  generally  brought  colour  printing  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  not  attained  before.  Moreover, 
he  so  perfected  his  machinery  that  he  was  able  to 
manufacture  many  thousand  facsimiles  of  a  painting. 
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uniform  in  tint  and  at  so  small  a  cost  that  his  prints 
ide  available  d  n  pui  pose  ■         astral  ii  in. 

And  so  -.neat  was  the  simplii  it)  ol   his  pre  ess  that  it 
tii    j   if,  ii     d  bj    bo;         the  most  chaste  and 
delicate  colours,"  according   to  the  state  meni   ol    an 
eye  witness,  "  being  produced  bj  theii  labour." 

Baxter,  in  short,  was  the  Inst  to  make  a  coalmen  ial 
sue  cess  ol   colour  printing,  but  with  all  respect  to  the 


Baxter's  first  oil  print.  One  of  the  three  butterflies 
represented  is,  according  to  the  artist's  typed  des 
cription,  a  "  White  Admirable  "  !  Two  othei  prints 
of  the  same  kmd,  the  "Dippers  and  Nest'  and 
l  :  ■  Grebes  and  Nest,"  followed  in  1834,  and  in 
the  same  Mar  Baxter  produced  what  seems  to  be 
his  first  oil  print,  the  "  Eagle  and  \  ultme  "  1  size  about 
-I  in.  by  3  in. ).    Under  the  title  are  the  words  "En 
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learned  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  who  may  not 
have  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  earlier  achieve- 
ments in  colour  block  printing,  the  title  "inventor" 
is   something  of  a   misnomer. 

Tin.- earliest  Baxter  coloui  prints  were  impressions 
loan  wood  Mocks  only.  lie  endeavoured  by 
this  means  to  produce  a  massed  colour  effect,  but 
the  defei  ts  of  the  process,  vvhii  h  became  apparent  at 
,i  vi  r\  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  art,  proved 
insurmountable  even  b\  Baxter.  His  first  colour 
print  loan  a  wood  block  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
rare  hook  illustration  (7  inches  by  5)  known  as 
"Butterflies,"  which  was  published  in  1829.  Mr. 
Courtney  Lewis  is  probabh  correel  in  saying  that  this 
print  is  not  in  oil,  though  it  is  stated  in  MS  on 
nit    of    the    British    Museum   copy    that   it   is 


and  printed   in   oil    colour    l>v   G.    Baxter,    29,    King 
Square,  from  a  painting  by  T.   Landseer."     On  the 

earlier  punts  appears   only  the   legend  "Engraved  on 
wood  and  printed  in  colours  by  <1.  Baxter." 

In  [836  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  further  progress  was  possible  with  wood 
blocks  alone,  and  accordingly  he  began  to  employ,  as 
the  basis  of  the  finished  picture,  a  foundation  plate. 
The  plate  which  was  sometimes  brass,  copper,  or 
zinc,  but  more  commonly  steel,  was  in  his  earlier 
experimi  nts  engraved  merely  in  a  dotted  outline,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  prints  in  the  Pictorial  Album  or 
Cabinet  of  Paintings,  though  latterly  it  was  as 
minutely  worked  as  il  no  coloui  was  to  be  super- 
imposed, from  the  metal  plate  impressions  were 
produced    by  the  mezzotint  and  stippling  pro< 
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more  or  less  in  the  manner  of  J.  R.  Smith,  the  Wards 
and  Bartolozzi,  and  also  in  aquatint,  hut  instead  of 
following  their  practice  of  making  colour  prints  from 
a  --ingle  plate,  Baxter  used  a  number  of  wood  Or 
metal  blocks  for  transferring  the  colour  to  the  print, 
and  secured  a  greater  depth  and  brilliancy — though  a 
rather  unpleasant  surface — by  using  oil  instead  of  water 
colour.  "  It  will  be  found,"  he  said,  "that  successive 
colourings   and   tints   from   a   series  of  blocks   being 


Baxter  was  a  most  conscientious  worker.  The 
detail,  especially  in  his  later  prints,  is  so  minute  that 
it  can  bear  the  ordeal  of  a  strong  magnifying  glass. 
Each  colour  or  shade  of  colour  was  communicated  by 
a  separate  block,  and  as  the  subjects  of  many  of  his 
prints  were  elaborate  and  called  for  a  wide  range  of 
colour,  he  frequently  utilised  twenty  blocks  or  even 
more,  the  number  of  printings,  of  'out  e,  CO 
ponding   with   the    number  of  blocks.       One   of  the 
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received  on  copper  or  steel  impressions,  more  body 
and  character  will  be  given  to  the  finished  print  than 
when  the  coloured  print  is  the  result  of  the  same 
series  of  blocks  taken  on  plain  paper,  which  has  been 
the  practice  hithertofore."  Baxter,  in  fact,  aimed  at 
mechanically  reproducing  the  painter's  art  by  laving 
down  one  colour,  and  then  superimposing  a  succession 
of  other  colours  until  a  whole  picture  was  built  up. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  principle  carried  out,  that 
in  his  earlier  works  even  the  whites  are  printed  in 
pigment. 

The  general  encouragement  given  to  the  new  art 
was,  according  to  an  article  m  the  Art  journal, 
1851,  "beyond  precedent,  several  of  the  pictures 
produced  by  the  patent  process  having  reached  the 
enormous   sale  of  300,000  copies." 


astonishing  characteristics  of  his  work  is  the  perfection 
of  the  register,  a  perfection  not  easy  to  approach  even 
with  the  aid  of  photography  and  modern  power 
machines.  The  way  in  which  he  managed  to  impose 
each  block  exactly  to  a  hairsbreadth  in  its  appointed 
place,  so  that  the  successive  printings  show  110  signs 
of  overlapping,  is  described  at  length  in  an  able 
article  in  the  British  and  Colonial  Stationer  and 
Printer,  1004,  p.  230,  to  which  the  curious  are 
referred. 

As  a  copyist  Baxter  was  unrivalled.  In  fact,  so 
accurately  did  his  process  reproduce  the  colour  and 
quality  oi  original  paintings,  that  Corbould,  after 
seeing  the  reproduction  of  one  of  his  own  oil  paintings, 
"  The  Parting  Look,"  declined  to  allow  Baxter  to  copy 
another,  on  the  ground  that  no  one  would   purchase 
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the   originals   if  they  could   get 
possibly  one  fiftieth  the  price  ! 

About  the  year  (853,  when  photography  was  in  the 
asi  ndant  and  the  daguerreotype  process  was 
becoming  fashionable  for  portraiture,  Baxter  pro- 
duced a  new  kind  of  print  which  was  known  as  a 
••  Baxterotype."  Very  few  of  them  arc  now  in 
.  and  ill  :j  nevi  1  attained  mui  h  popularity. 
'.■  mostly  printed  from  one  block,  and  never 
111  colour.  The  coloured  examples  which  are 
occasionally  met  with,  such  as  the  "Infant  Samuel" 
and  the  reproductions  from  the  Raphael  cartoons, 
were  the  work  of  other  printers,  using  Baxter's  plates. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  Baxter  arrived  at  all 
his  results.  Mr.  Bullock  inclines  to  the  view  that 
much  of  his  success  is  attributable  to  a  perfi  ct  know- 
ledge of  the  colours,  and  that  his  secret  lay  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  mixed  them.  His  pigments — 
save  the  crimsons  and  paper  were  of  the  best,  but 
in  :  materials  did  not  make  the  process.  The 
sei  ret  oi  his  success  no  doubt  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
performed  the  greater  part  of  his  work  with  his  own 
hand,  and  superintended  the  whole  through  every 
tage  from  start  to  finish.  Perhaps,  too,  there  may 
have  been   mysteries  which    he   did   not    reveal    to   Ins 


pupils  or  licensees  ;  for  after  his  death,  though  they 

produced  prints  by  the  sami    process,  and  Le  Bl 1 

and  Brooks  had  the  advantage  of  using  Baxter's 
original  plates,  not  one  succeeded  in  equalling  the 
quality  of  his  work.  In  course  of  time  the  process, 
cheap  though  it  was,  fell  into  disuse — destroyed  by 
the  Mood  of  chromo-lithographs. 

The  difficulty  ol  a  certaining  the  genuineness  ol 
alleged  Baxter  prints  is  accentuated  owing  to  his 
eccentricities  in  the  mattei  ol  signatures.  For 
example,  up  to  1848,  he  appear;  only  to  have  signed 
one  print.  Aftei  that  date  he  signed  some  and  not 
others,  but  whether  he  had  any  motive  foi 
did  is  not  known.  Then,  again,  the  collectoi  has  to 
considei  carefully  whether  the  prints  are  by  Baxter  or 
by  his  licensees  and  imitators,  some  ol  the  best  ol 
the  latter  being  difficult  to  distinguish  from  Baxter's 
own  work.  Moreover,  though  the  plates  and  blocks 
may  be  Baxter's  the  prints  may  not,  for  on  his  retire- 
ment in  r86o  many  of  his  plates  and  blocks  passed 
out  of  his  custody,  first  to  Vincent  Brooks,  who 
pun  based  Baxter's  plant  with  an  agreement  thai  the 
vendor  should  superintend  the  production  ol  the 
prints,  some  eight  years  afterwards  to  Le  Blond,  and 
again,  in  1888,  to  Mockler.      brooks  and    Le    blond 
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both  produced  colour 
prints  from  these,  while 
Mockler  issued  a  folio 
o f  reprints  in  black. 
From  some  of  his  father's 
plates  George  Baxter, 
the  younger,  also  pro- 
duced impressions  in 
colour,  utilising  the 
process  of  chromo-litho- 
graphy,  instead  of  his 
father's  blocks,  with 
poor  results. 

Le  Blond  was  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  of 
the  licensees,  and  after 
the  expiry  of  the  patent 
he  employed  the  same 
process  on  his  own 
account.  When  he  ac- 
quired Baxter's  plates 
and  blocks  and  reprinted 
from  them  he  usually, 
but  not  invariably, 
erased  Baxter's  signature 
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and  substituted  his  own. 
Some  prints  bear  Bax- 
ter's signature  m  the 
plate  margin  and  Le 
Blond's  in  the  bod  v. 
Le  blond's  best  work  — 
as,  for  instance,  his 
prints  of  Baxter's  plates 
"Lake  Lucerne,"  "The 
Re  cone  iliat  ion,''  and 
"The  Fruit  <  rirl  in  the 
Alps" — is  not  always 
readily  distinguishable 
from  his  master's.  A 
complete  Le  Blond 
print,  as  Mr.  Courtney 
Lewis  points  out  in  his 
Life  of  George  Baxter, 
is  sometimes  almost  as 
beautiful  as  a  print  by 
Baxter,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  work  of  the  former 
lacks  the  excellent  quali- 
ties which  are  character- 
istic of  the  greater  man. 
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d's  i    ili  iui  .  loi  example,   has  less  depth  ;  it  is 

often  crude  and  harsh;  his  printings  are  frequently 

out  ni   register,  and  his  inattention  to  details  is  to  be 

d   in   i  i    careless  treatment  ol  eyes  and  lips. 

ihvays  coloured  the  eyes  and  lips  separately; 
Ij  Blond  usuall)  ignored  them,  01  treated  them  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  as,  for  example,  in  such  prints 


was   in   a   pink   tint.      In   other  rases,   to   secure    the 
desired  result,  blue,  red,  oi  even  a  number  of  colours 

were  used  in  the  first   pull. 

A  few  ul    Baxter's  pictures  were  punted  in  mono- 
hn  ime    in    the    I  lartolozzi    red    tint    I 
popular  earlier  in  the  century. 

Mr.    Lewis    in   his   book,   to   which   reference  has 
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as  the  "  Princess  Royal,  Princess  of  Russia,"  and  the 
"  Late  I  Hike  ul  Wellington." 

About  four  hundred  Baxtei  prints  are  known  to 
exist,  and  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  many 
states.  1  hes,>  range,  from  the  first  "pull''  from  the 
engraved  Inundation  plate  through  the  various  stages 
ot  block  printing  which  led  up  to  the  finished 
picture.  Frequently,  ol  course,  the  varieties  of  the 
same  print  differ  only  in  minute  details.  The  first 
"  pull  "  from  the  metal  plate  was  usually  ol  a  neutral 
colour,  which  had  little  effect  on  the  completed 
impression,  its  main  purpose  being  to  act  as  a  guide 
or  key  for  the  colour  blocks.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  in  "The   Descent  from  the  Cross,''  the  first  stage 
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already  been  made,  includes  a  comprehensive  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  Baxter  prints  at 
present  known  to  exist.  This  catalogue,  which  was 
founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  incomplete  list  compiled 
by  Mr.  Mockler  in  1893,  states  the  number  of  blocks 
used  by  Baxter  in  each  print,  the  comparative  rarity 
and  probable  market  value  of  good  impressions,  and 
notices  or  describes  the  Le  Blond  prints  taken  from 
Baxter's  plates  and  blocks.  It  should  be  ol  the 
utmost  value  to  1  iill.i  ti  irs 

Upon  the  educational  value  ol'  his  work  Baxtei 
laid  great  stress,  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  considerable 
teat  to  have  perfected  a  process  whereby  facsimiles 
of  original   paintings  could  be  produced  at  so  small 
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a  cost  as  to  bring  them  practically  within  the  reach  ol 
everybody.  Unfortunately  Baxter  lived  at  a  period 
when  English  art  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  His  original 
work  as  a  water-colourist  and  with  the  graver's  tool 
was  careful  and  conscientious.  But  it  is  the  work  of 
a  craftsman,  not  of  a  great  artist,  and  the  results  are 
as  a  rule  uninteresting  except,  perhaps,  historically. 
Similarly,  his  copies  of  the  works  of  others,  though 
often  excellent  as  copies,  reflect  only  too  clearly  the 
dullness  of  the  originals.  It  was  a  pity  that  Baxter 
wasted  his  powers  in  reproducing  the  pictures  of  such 
painters  as  Rankley,  H.  Gubbins,  Wyburd,  Brooks, 
S.  B.  Halle,  and  Kenny  Meadows — names  which  have 
long  since  passed  into  oblivion — to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  obscure  painters  whose  works  he  copied. 
He  fared  better  when  he  elected  to  reproduce  the 
work  of  undoubted  masters,  such  as  Raphael's  "Holy 
Family,''  copied  from  the  ancient  Gobelin  tapestry, 
or  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  after  Rubens's 
celebrated  picture  at  Antwerp.  The  latter,  which  was 
produced  from  fourteen  blocks  and  originally  sold  for 
3s.  6d.,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  Baxter's  greatest 
success.  A  few  other  prints  from  works  by  Vandyke, 
Reynolds  and  Lawrence  are  also  noticeable. 

What  is  generally  regarded  as  Baxter's  masterpiece 
is  his  representation  of  Queen  Victoria  receiving  the 
Sacrament  at  her  Coronation.  The  artist  was  present 
at  the  ceremony  and  sketched  the  scene  from  the 
gallery  occupied  by  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  the 
finished  work  taking  several  years  to  complete.  The 
colouring  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  the 
draughtsmanship  displayed  is  remarkable.  Within 
a  relatively  small  space  —  the  dimensions  are 
2  if  by  17J — Baxter  has  depicted  an  immense 
assembly,  apparently  thousands  of  spectators,  and,  it 
is  said,  the  plate  1  ontains  upwards  of  two  hundred 
portraits  of  the  most  notable  persons  present.  The 
architectural  work,  which  is  accurately  drawn  with 
a  wealth  of  detail,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this 
historic  scene.  The  Coronation  picture  was  published 
in  1842  with  the  companion  print  of  the  Queen 
opening    her    first    Parliament.      Both    are    coloured 


aquatints,   and    they  probably  represent    Baxt 

at  its  best.  Curiously  enough  Baxter  signed  the 
"Opening  of  Parliament" — which  seems  to  be  the 
only  print  of  earlier  date  than  1848  which  bears  his 
signature — but  omitted  to  sign  the  companion  picture. 
The  pair  were  originally  published  at  the  price  of 
five  guineas  each  to  subscribers — eight  and  ten  guineas 
being  demanded  for  proofs — and  they  were  dedicated, 
by  command,  to  the  Royal  Family.  The  subscribers 
numbered  over  one  hundred,  including  many  royalties 
and    members   of    the    nobility,   and   for   this  on 

perhaps  copies  very  seldom  come  into  the  market. 
Neither  print  was  catalogued  in  Baxter's  sale  in  i860, 
nor  were  they  on  sale  or  even  on  view  at  his  stand  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  but  two  excellent  impressions, 
one  in  the  varnished  state,  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
New  Dudley  Gallery  exhibition  of  Baxter  prints  last 
year.  The  covering  of  amber  varnish  gave  the  "  Open- 
ing of  Parliament  "  print  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  finely  wrought  oil  painting. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  fugitive  colours,  such  as  the 
cochineal  crimsons,  instead  of  the  more  permanent 
madders,  Baxter  prints  tend  to  fade  on  exposure  to  a 
strong  light.  To  avoid  destruction  they  should  be 
stored  in  portfolios,  rather  than  framed  and  hung  on 
walls.  But,  as  they  lack  decorative  qualities  and  are 
usually  small,  this  is  no  great  disadvantage. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  tendency  of  the 
modern  school  is  to  avoid  a  superfluity  of  detail,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  to  erect,  as  it  were,  a  mere  framework 
for  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  to  fill  in 
according  to  taste,  or  knowledge,  Baxter's  work  must 
seem  laboured  and  devoid  of  inspiration.  His  colour, 
too,  has  seldom  a  subtle  quality  and  it  is  frequently 
deplorable.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  best 
of  his  portraits  the  ivory  surface  and  general  delicacy 
give  them  the  appearance  of  fine  miniatures.  On 
these  and  on  his  "Coronation"  and  "Opening  of 
Parliament  "  prints  his  reputation  as  an  artist  is  most 
firmly  based  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  present  popularity, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  the  far  tuture  his 
name  will  be  remembered. 


Artistic    Tobacco    Pipes 

Artistk  pipes,  used  either  for  smoking 
tobai  <  o,  hemp,  or  coltsfoot,  are  found  in  all  countries. 
In  the  present  article  1  wish  rather  to  bring  before  the 
reader  thus.-  made  l>\  more  or  less  savage  or  primitive 
people  in  different  parts  ol  the  world. 

As  America  is  the  home  "I  the  tobai  co  pipe,  I  will 
start  there.  In  the  Blackmore  Museum  at  Salisbury 
iIm  re  are  some  interesting  stone  pipes  from  the  <  )hio 
Mounds,  which  were  found  lying  side  by  side  with 
sti  'lie  implements, 
r  h  e  i  m  mense 
antiquity  of  these 
is  self-proven, 
since  they  have 
been  executed  by 
men  ol    the   Stone 

Age,      WhO     Wele 

ci  intern  pi  irary  with 
the  long-passed- 
awa\  .mini. ils  they 
depicted. 

The  designs, 
though  sometimes 
very  simple  in 
i. 'i  m,  often  repre- 
sent the  heads  ol 
animals,  such  as 
the  rai  oon,  bear, 
wolf,  beaver,  eti  . 
In  L-ai  li  case  the 
animal  carved  on 
the  pipe  tin  ■  the 
mouthpiece. 

The    fust    illus- 
tration   repi 
a  group  ol  Eskimo 
pipes.      Win  n    ex- 
amined   thev    dis- 
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play   a   great    deal 
"I    ait  and   natural 


No.   I.  —  Eskimo    or    arctic    pipes 

i  : ;  i 


history.  Mos.  i  and  4  are  carved  from  walrus  tusks. 
No.  1  is  decorated  with  a  number  of  concentric  circles. 
No.  j  has  zigzag  incised  lines  on  each  side  ol  t lie  stem, 
and  on  the  top  animals  carved  in  the  round.  N os.  2  and 
;  are  carved  whale's-bone.  No.  :  is  a  very  artistic 
pipe,  next  the  bowl  being  two  Polai  bears  standing 
on  their  hind  legs  ;  then  follow  three  reindeer,  .1  man 
kneeling,  an  Eskimo  dog  and  two  bears  :  and  the  sides 
of  the  stem  are  decorated  with  incised  lines  filled 
with  black.  No.  3 
is  a  very  curious 
pipe,  on  which  is 
carved  a  man  ill 
a  sledge  drawn  In 
a  reindeer,  which 
is  facing  a  walrus, 
a  I  I  he  hack  ol 
Which     a      SeCl  'lid 

walrus  is  seen 
,  1  iming  out  ol  the 
water.  These 
pipes  are  dee,, 
rated  with  what 
may  be  termed 
1  tphs,"  or 
pictures  of  actual 
representations  ol 
objects.  Whale- 
hunting  -  en  - 
are    also    found 

depicted.  The 
l.owU  ol  thesi 
pipes,  it  will  he 
11,  in,  ed,  are  small, 

precious  with  the 
Eskimo.  No.  5 
-  can  d  from  ., 
in  1 111110  ithtusk,the 

mouthpiece   being 
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of  wood,  h  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Seebohra  from  the 
valley  of  the  river  I, una,  in 
East  Siberia,  so  it  may  be 
classed  with  Arctic  pipes. 
In  Xo.  ii.  we  have  three 
very  strange-looking  speci- 
mens. They  are  what  may 
be  termed  Noah's  -  Ark- 
like-looking pipes,  with  a 
rude  house  on  each,  the 
chimney  forming  the  bowl 
of  the  pipe,  and  the  stem 
the  keel  of  the  boat.  The 
house  in  most  cases  has 
glass  windows,  and  the 
boat  (stem)  is  inlaid  with 
bone.  The  upper  one  in 
the  illustration  is  made 
entirely  of  slate.      These        * 

pipes  were,  no  doubt,  the 

,      ,-   ,  .        ,       .  No.   II. — pip 

result ot  the  natives  having 

seen  a   European    trader  at  some    time  or  other.      The 

top  one  came  from  Vancouver  Island,  the  other  two 

from   Sitka.     They  were  collected  (like  all  the  other 

specimens  shown)  by  Mr.  \V.  Bragge,  and  at  his  death 

his  famous  collection  of  pipes  was  sold,  the    British 

Museum  acquiring  certain  specimens,  from  which  the 

whole   of  the   illustrations  to   this   article   are   taken, 

and  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Ethnographical 

Gallery  of  the 

British  Museum. 

It  will  be 
noticed  in  the 
lower  specimen 
that  Noah  ap- 
pears to  hold  the 
helm. 

The  inhabit- 
ants of  Vancou- 
ver Island  form 
some  very  curi- 
ous  pipes  out  of 
solid  blackstone, 
covering  them 
with  an  infinity 
of  g r  o  t  e  s 1 1  u e 
images  of  figures, 
snakes,  1  i  zards, 
etc. ;  but  they  can 
hardly  be  called 
artistic. 

1 1  m  a  y  b  e 
sa  fely  assumed 


that  the  \<  irth  Ann  ri<  in 
Indian  inherited  tin  prai 
tice  of  smoking,  through 
generations  of  ancestors, 
from  prehistoric  num. 
The  North  American 
Indian  smoked  the  "calu- 
met," or  "  pipe  of  p 
as  a  token  of  amity,  and 
the  "tomahawk,''  or  "  pipe 
of  war,"  on  less  friendly 
occasions.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  more 
forbidding  pipe  is  usually 
the  betti  r  dei  orated  and 
more  artistic. 

In  No.  iii.  we  have  a 
group  of  tomahawk  pipes 
from  the  Bragge  collec- 
tion. The  bowls  of  these 
pipes  were  originally  made 

I- ROM     SITKA  »-lll.  1  '  .1 

of  blai  kstone  and  metal. 
The  bowls  and  hatchets  of  those  represented  were  made 
in  this  country,  and  used  as  barter  with  the  Indians. 
They  were  much  sought  after  and  prized  by  them. 
The  Indian  often  engraved  the  blades,  or  de<  orated  the 
wooden  stem  with  eagles'  feathers,  etc.  The  one  in 
the  illustration  so  ornamented  belonged  to  Strong-bow, 
chief  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  is  twenty  inches  long. 
The  third  spei  mien  belonged  to  a  Shawnee  chief, 
who  decorated 
the  thick  wooden 
stem  with  inlaid 
panels  of  silver. 
It  will  be  notii  ed 
that  the  blades 
ol  the  lour  pipes 
selected  are  dif- 
ferent in  design. 
I  n  S  o  u  t  h 
America  some 
ve  ry  interesting 
and  curious 
pipes  are  found, 
as  will  be  seen 
by  examining  the 
next  illustration, 
No.  iv.  The 
centre  group  ot 
three  i  ame  from 
Paraguay.  The 
bowls  arc-  made 
ol  "  palo  santo," 
or  "  holy  wood.'' 


-TOMAHAWK 
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The  first  (top)one  was  formerly  used  by  a  chief.  The 
ornamentation  in  each  case  is  im  ised,  the  lines  being 
filled  with  white.  A  roll  of  tobai  <  o  leaves  is  inserted 
in  the  large  end,  whilst  a  reed  forms  the  mouthpiece. 
The  two  upright  ones  are  from  the  river  Meayali, 
Peru.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  all  bowl 
and  mouthpiei  e, 
.ind  are  quite  plain 
.mil  simple  in  de- 
sign. 

Now.  if  we  turn 
to  Africa,  we  shall 
find  that  pipes 
tb  i  .1"'  made  ol 
nearly  every  ma- 
:  i  ial,  .mil  are  full 
ol  ,1  sign.  T.ik--, 
for  install*  e,  those 
I  havi  (  h.'si-n  I.  a 
\  i .  \  I  cam 
fri  imAshantee,and 
an  all  madeol  red 
clay,  in  various 
forms,  such  as  a 
leopard  with  in- 
.  ised  i  ings,  dots 
and  line  filled 
unli  white,  oi  a 
bird     pn 

feathers,  the  stem 
and    mout  h  piei  e 


being  ornamented  with  cross-lines,  etc.  The  lower 
two  possess  globular  bowls,  the  usual  form.  ["hese 
are  also  ornamented  with  incised  lines  filled  with 
white.  In  the  centre  oi  the  group  is  a  pipe  rather  re- 
markable in  design  for  a  native  of  Africa.  It  represents 
a  European  pad- 
lock, a  copy  "i 
some  spei  i  in  ■  ii 
seen  by  a  native, 
who  has  been  very 
faithful  in  his  de- 
sign, for  he  has 
not  forgotten  the 
rivets.  The  stem 
is  similar  to  the 
others. 

In  No.  \  i.  is  re- 
presented a  group 
ol  pipes  from  East 
Central  Africa. 
The  outer  two  on 
either  side  have 
earthen  w  a  r  e 
bowls,  with  stems 
of  wood  and  gourd 
mouthpii  (  I 
stems  are  attai  hed 
to  the  bowls  b\ 
means  o I  the 
skin  of  an  ante- 
lope's leg  put  on 
when  moist,  "huh 
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shrinks  in  dry- 
i  n  g,  a  n  d  s  o 
makes  an  air- 
tight connec- 
tion. The 
gourds  in  Nos. 
i  and  4  are  very 
line.  The  lat- 
ter form  s  the 
stem  as  well  as 
t  h  e  mouth- 
piece, and  is 
26  inches  long. 
T  h  e  central 
pipe  is  34i 
inches  long, 
and  is  made 
entirely  of 
wood,  (in  the 
same  principle 
as  the  wooden 
pipes  of  Eu- 
ro pe.  The 
Kaffir  has  no 
lathe  in  which 
he  can  turn  the 
bowl,  neither 
has  he  the  drills 
with  which  the 
European  maker  pierces  the  stem,  nor  even  the 
delicate  tools  for  giving  it  so  neat  a  finish.  He 
has  scarcely  any  tools  besides  his  assegai  and  his 
needle,  yet  with  these  rude  implements  he  succeeds 
in  making  a  very 
serviceable  pipe. 
The  main  point 
in  pipe  -  making 
amongst  the 
Kaffirs  is  to  be 
liberal  as  regards 
the  size  of  the 
bowl.  This  is 
often  larger  than 
is  the  case  with 
the  great  porce- 
lain pipes  of 
Germany.  The 
stem  of  the  last 
pipe  is  bound 
with  iron  wire, 
and  is  31  inches 
long.  The  bowl 
ol  these  pipes 
is  genera  11  y  ol 


_NO.     VI. PIPES     FROM      EAST      CENTRAL 


with  finger-ring  at  the  bottom,  an 
solid.  The  fourth  (on  the  left)  is 
piece  ot  grey  serpentine.  The  bowl 
piece   are   at   such   different  angles 
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reddish    clay, 
worked  on  1 1 
outside    into   a 

kind  of  pattern 

like    tl.. 1  1    mi 

hosted  glass. 

In  Xo.  vi  1. 
we  have  a 
group  oi  Kafifh 
pipes      made 

mainly  of  ser- 
pentine.  The 
top   one   has   a 

green  and  while 
bowl  w  i  t  h  a 
silver  chain. 
cap  and  stem, 
which  is  prob 
ably     Dutch. 

The  next  has  a 
green  serpen- 
tine bowl,  form- 
in  g   n  e  a  r  1  y  a 

half-circle,  with 

stem    of    horn. 

The  third  has  a 

brown    mottled 

serpentine 

bowl,    curved 

1  carved  from   the 

Cut   from   a  single 

stem,  and  mouth- 

that  each  section 

ol    the    Stem    is 

perforated    inde- 

pend  en  tly,  and 

lb.'   holes   at   the 

ends    stopped. 

The  last  example 

in  tip'  group  is  ,i 

1  opv  of  a   I  hitch 

type-  with   the 

Hat    keel    below 

the   bowl,  and  is 

made   of    veined 

serpentine,   with 

h  0  r  11    m  0  u  t  h- 

piei  1       I  am  told 

the  natives  set  a 

great   va  1  ue  on 

this  kind  of  pi]  ie  : 

in  fact,  the  Kaffir 

is   pa  1  t  i  cularly 

loud  ol    his   1  iw  11 
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pipe,     L'his  affection  seems  to  distinguish  every  smoker,  ornament  and  knobs  in  high   relief.       X"-   3  in  the 

no  mattei    what  his  country  ma\  be.     The  Turk,  for  group  is  quite  complete.       S'o.  4   is  33  inch 

instance,  has  a  pipe  with  a  plain  earthen  howl,  but  They  are  all  peculiar  to  this  island.     The  top  one  is 

encrusts  the  stem  with  jewels,  and  forms  the  mouth-  what  is  called  "hammer-headed." 

piece   ..1    the    choicest   and   purest    of  amber.       The  In    No.   ix.    I    have  selected    three    curious    pipes 

German  forms  the  bowls  ol  tin    finest   porcelain,  and  from    the    Caucasus,    or    Asiatic    Russia.     The)    are 

adorns  them  with  his  own  coat  of  arms,  or  that  of  his  made    of   wood    mounted  with    silver,  and    one   has 

country  or  some  bosom  friend,  whilst  the  stem  is  deco-  a  silver  chain  and  pricker.      It  will   be  noticed  that 

rated  with  silken  cords  and  tassels  of  brilliant  colours.  two    of   the    pipes  have   more    than    one    bowl,  viz., 

■  In    No.  viii.  we   have  a  group  of  brass   pipes  from  one   lias  two  and  another  three    bowls  to   on       I  : 

the    island    ol    Sumatra.     The    bowl    end   is   chased  That   ism  order  that   the  smoker   ma)    use  different 

and    has    usuall)    alia,  lied    to    it    a    brass   .ham   and  kinds   or    blends  of  tobacco  at   the  same   time,  if  he 

pricket    for  cleaning    out    the   bowl.       The    stems   of  wishes  to  inhale  three  different   kinds   of  tobacco   at 

■[.   rs  are  ornamented    with    curious    interlaced  the  same  moment. 
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[The   Editor  invites   the   assistance    of  readers  oj 

The    Connoisseur    Magazine  who  mar  fie  able  to 
impart  the  information  required  by   Correspondents :] 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  i  ). 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  n  you 
would  insert  the  enclosed  likeness  in  your  magazine, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  personality  of  the 
sitter,  and  the  name  of  the  painter.  Has  it  been 
engraved ? 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  John  F.  Whale  Ure. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  2). 
Dear   Sir, — I   should  be  glad   to  know  if  any   ol 
your  readers  can  identify  the  accompanying  portrait 
of  a  bishop. 

Yours  faithfully,  A.  A.  Hunter. 

Portrait  of  Horace  Walpole. 

Hear   Sir, — The  enclosed  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Horace  Walpole,  but  it  differs  so  much  from   the 
accepted    portraits,   that 
it    is   very    much    open 
to    doubt.       Will    you 
insert  it   as  a   query   in 

kill.      CONNOISS  EL"  R 

Mag  az  i  x  e  ?  It  may 
elicit  some  information. 
As  a  picture  it  is  of  un- 
doubtedly good  quality. 
Yours  truly. 

Geo.  Clulow. 


Painting    by 

IiE    Yi 

1>ear  Sir,. 
you  please  o 
having  photc 
block  made  1 
de  Yos  put 
insert  same 
column  asking 
tion  regarding 
batons  111  the 
the  Yirgin  am 
left-hand  1  1  irne 


Martin 

-Would 
hi ige  by 
i  graphic 
•  t  Martin 
ure,  and 
in  your 
;  informa- 
staves  or 
hands  of 
1  man  in 
r  of  same. 


I  would  like  to  have  the  story  or  legend  in  con- 
nection with  same.  I  would  also  like  to  know  if  any 
oi  your  numerous  and  cultured  readers  can  give  me 
any  clue  as  to  the  history  of  the  picture. 

Yours  truly,  J  vmes  Gahan. 

Unidentified  Portr  \n. 

Dear  Sir, — The  unidentified  portrait  (No.  2)  on 
page  276  of  the  August  number  of  The  Connoisseur 
Magazine  is  that  of  the  Princess  Anne  of  Hanover, 
daughter  of  George  II.,  and  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
land, who  married  Prince  William  IV.  of  Orange, 
Stadiho/der,  in  1734.      She  died  in  1759. 

The  dress  is  scarlet  brocade,  and  the  ribbon  in 
the  cap  is  likewise  scarlet.  I  do  not  know  the 
painter's  name.  These  portraits  (duplicates  often) 
were  frequently  copied  from  the  original  picture,  and 
pi  51  nted  to  friends  or  people  whom  these  royalties 
wished  to  favour. 

Yours  sincerely,  H.  Ei.oui  m   Soetei udy. 


UnIDF  Mil  [ED 

Portraits 
(Nos.  3,  4.  am.  5). 
I  >ear  Sir, — Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  re- 
produce in  your  maga- 
zine the  three  photo- 
graphs of  portraits,  as 
some  of  your  readers 
may  perhaps  be  able  to 
enlighten  me  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  subjects 
and  probable  artists.  The 
Luge  male  portrait  in  the 
robes  of  the  garter  is 
most  likely  by  Kneller, 
or  perhaps  I.argillicre. 
ami  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  identify,  al- 
though I  have  hitherto 
not  been  successful  in 
disci  ivering  \\lx>  it  repre- 
sents. The  smaller  por- 
trait of  a  voting  man  in 


I    M  HI    \  i  11   I  I    1 I  I1  \l  1      (NO.     J) 


PORTRAIT    OF     in  ir  \i    I       u   \1  pi  u  I 


JfaigiHH 


PAINTING     I'.      M  \K  1  IN     DE     V< 


I  i)i 


Tlie    (  'oinioisseur 


UNIDEN  1  II- II  D  POE  I "KAIT      (NO.    j) 

armour  is  somewhat  in  the  style  ol   Walker:    but   I  Unidentified  Painting  (No.  2). 

have  no  idea  as  to  the  identity  of  the  individual  repre-  | ,,  u.   Sir.  — 1  enclose  you  photograph  ol  a  paint- 

sented.     The  third  is  a  portrait  on   panel  of  a  lady  jn,_,   presented  to  the  Cyfarthfa  Castle   Museum   and 

wearing    .1    ruffle   and  tiara.        At   the   top   left-hand  _\It    Gallery.      1    shall    be  glad    if   you   can  help  me 

corner  appears  the  inscription,  "  An "  Aet"  57,"   and  as    t0   tne    identification   of   subject    and    artist.      It 

in  the  top  right-hand  corner,  "An"  Dom  1617."     I  shall  appears  to   me   to   be   like    Morales'   work— Spanish 

lad  ol  any  information  that  will  assist  me  in  school, 

establishing  the  identity  of  the  persons  represented.  p,,  vou  think   the  prone  figure   represents  Christ, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  and  the  female  figure  with  ointment  the  Magdalene? 

Harold   W.  Compton  (Major).  y,,ul-  esteemed  assistance   will   oblige.     I    enclose 

i'.S.  — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  th.it  the  portrait  coupon. 

oi  the  lad)  1,  by  Mierevelt.  Faithfully  yours,   Exquiri  r. 

Unidentified   Painting  (No.  i). 

DearS.r,    -Will  you  kindly  identify  an  oil  painting  Miniature   Painter  named  Jeed  or   Yeed. 

foi  me,  photograph  enclosed.  Sir— 1    shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 

Yours  faithfully,    L.  G.  let   me  know  whether  about  the  year  1784  there  was 


ARM     CHAIR    (temp.   William   and  Mary) 

In  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Lenygon  of  Old  Burli 


Street,   \Y 


Notes    and   Queries 


UNIDENTIFIED      PAINTING      (NO.      i) 

a  miniature  portrait  painter  of  the  name  of  "  Jeed  "         name   of  the  wife  of  James  Ibbotson  (or  Ibbetson) 
or  Yeed. 


Yours  truly. 

(Mrs.)    J.    M.    MOLYNEUX. 

The  Christian   Name   oi     1111    Win    oi 
James   Ibbetson. 
Sir,  —  In  reply  to  the  enquiry  as  to  the' Christian 


contained  in  the  September  number  of  The  Con- 
noisseur Magazine,  1  may  say  that  the  name  of 
the  lady  was  Elizabeth.  I  obtain  this  information 
'-'ii  i  manuscript  pedigree  of  the  family  in  my 
possession. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.   Basil  Lupton. 


M 

m  .v. 

0*- 

^pi^3 

™  ■"          4HI 

UNIDENTIFIED      FAINTING      (NO.     2) 


195 


ose  in  Egypt,  painted  throughout  by  Joachim  as  in  the  majority  ol   cas             I     tricl   d    riimsell   to 

Patinir,   is  on  panel,  and   measures    [S  in.   by   24  in.  the  landscape,  and  employed   figure-painters   foi    the 

It  came  from  a  private  collection  in  rest,    such    as    the    Master    -I    thi     Death    ol     Mary, 

"  The  Repose        Naples,  where  s*>  many  tine  Flemish  Quentin  Matsys,  Bernard  van  Orley,  and  Hieronymus 

in  Egypt"              pictures  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  Bosch. 

been   found.       Patinir    was  the  first  I'll  ■   H0I5    Family  rested,  according  to  the  legend, 

ol   the   Flemings  to  make  the  land-  in  or  near  the  village  of  Metarieh  (or  Matarea)  b 

p,    more   important  than   its  ligun  s.  the  (  ity  ol    If  liopolis  (or  If  rmopolis),  and  took  up 

'ictures  painted  throughoul  by  the  master  are  rare,  their  residence  in  a  grove  ol   sycamores.      Hence  the 


By  Joachim 
Patinir 


-i 
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Notes 


importation  by  the 
< Irusaders  of  the 
sycamore  tree  into 
Europe.  The 
fountain  sprung 
miraculously  for 
the  refreshment  of 
the  Holv  Family. 
As  t  h  e y  a  p  - 
proached  the  city 
of  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt,  a  tree  which 
grew  before  the 
gates  ot  the  i  ity, 
and  was  regarded 
with  great  venera- 
tion as  the  seat 
(till  then)  of  a  hea- 
then god,  bowed 
down  its  branches 
at  the  approach  of 
the  Infant  Christ. 
As  the  tree-god  did 
obeisance  i  n  this 
way,  all  the  idols  of  Egypt  f 
bodies  in  obeisance,  and  thus  through  material  causes 
broke  into  pieces  as  they  fell  to  the  ground. 

Some  four  years  ago  the  Virgin's  tree  at  Metarieh 
fell,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  years.  It  is 
reported  t .  i  be  the  original  sycamore  of  the  legend, 
or  a  scion  of  it.  Pilgrims  for  centuries,  and  tourists 
for  many  years  past,  have  visited  it. 

The  soldiers  in  the  distance  ask  the  husbandmen 
how  long  ago  the  Holy  Family  passed  through.  The 
answer  was,  "at  the-  sowing  of  the  corn";  but  by 
a  miracle  it  has  sprung  up  in  a  night,  and  thus  the 
soldiers  are  put  off  the   scent.      It  will  be  noticed  that 


M  I  X  I A  T  I  •  R  E 


ill-  sower  is  still  a' 
work,  the  field  is 
still  being  har- 
n  «  '!,  ,i  n  d  birds 
are  picking  up  the 
seed.  In  the  mid- 
distance 

a  second  Virgin 
and  ( Ihildreposing 
under  a  tree,  whilst 
mi  tin-  extreme 
right  the  "  Massa- 
cre of  the  Inno- 
cents "is  suggested 
m  .1  small  group  of 
figures. 

The  picture  was 
purchased  by 
Messrs.  Dowdes- 
well,  who  have  re- 
cently sold  it  to  a 
private  American 
collector. 


bent  their 


(  Collectors  often 
eces    of   furniture. 


A  Miniati 
Settee 


online  their  attention  t"  small 
The  children's  chairs  of  the 
Stuart  period  have  become  quite  rare 
owing  to  tlii-  great  demand  lor  them 
by  lovers  of  the  lesser  attempts  of  the 
cabinet-maker.  In  china  a  similar  result  has  been 
created  by  collectors  ot  toy  sets  ol  bow  an. 1  Lowestoft 
and  other  factories,  and  the  miniature  animals  ol 
Whieldon  possess  a  fascination  which  is  peculiarly 
their  own. 

The  settee  illustrated  is  only  4  ft.  6  in.  in  length, 
and  belongs  to  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Although 
so  diminutive  a   piece  of  furniture,   it  boasts  of  four 


The    Connoisseur 


M  I  M  A  II    K  E 


I]        |AMES      II 


legs  in  front,  and  these  legs  show  a  remarkable  style  Hall,    illustrates   tins    point.      It    has   the    mechanical 

in  their  cabriole  form,  and  in  the  termination  of  the  device  of  extending  leaves,  whirl)  mod  :rn  hands  have 

feet,  which   are  .1   decorative   adaptation  of  the  well-  copied.     The    four    supporting    griffins    are    not    too 

known   club-foot   form.      It   is  a  piece  quite  nniiMi.il  massive,  and  the  table  has  a  touch  almost  of  grotesque, 


in    character,    and    appeals    .it    on< 
evolution   in   form. 


to     stud    lltS    Ol 


Walnut  Tabic 


I  hi  i'i  is  always  something  fasi  hinting  in  the  lines 
it  a  well-proportioned  table.  The  national  gate-leg 
tab!  ■  ol  Stuart  da)  s  at  0111  e  brings 
au  atmosphere  of  Herrick's  lasses  111 
swi  ei  di  ;array,  and  the  I  »elft  sai  k  bottle  and  glass 
of  the  lover  and  poet  struggling  with  his  rhymes. 
I  or  sli  :  1  luxurv,  a  not  ol   colour  and  form,  there  is 


poised  .is  it  is  t<n  fmir  tortoises;  hut  it  is  a  line 
example  of  the  period  ol  Henri  I V..  French  late 
sixti  enth  1  entury  style. 

The  time  when  there  was  a  "  King  over  the  water, 
as  will   as  at    the  Courl    of  St.  James,  is  recalled  b) 
the  interesting  miniature  of  th  :  son  ol 
Miniature  of     jame$    ,,      ^n0V!n    m    English    official 

circles    as    th  •    I  )lder    Pretender,    but 
styled  bv  his  adherents    lames   in.  0I 


the  Son  of 
James   II. 


nothing  in    sumptuousness  to  compare   with    French  England  and   VIII.   of  Scotland.     The   miniature  is 

cabinet-makers    ol    the    rococo    school,    with    swirling  painted    on    copper,   and    surrounded   by   diamonds, 

1  lines  richly  gilded,  and  massive  supports  in  grandiose  emeralds  and  rubies.      It  is  said  to  have  been  brought 

style.       Kut   under  the   earlier  influence  of   Italy  the  to   Scotland   by  Prince  Charlie,    probably  during  his 

French  cabinet-maker  could,  and  did,  produce  some-  venture    in    "forty-five,"  and    given    to    one    ol     his 

thing    more    restrained.      lis    ornament    was   sinking,  principal    adherents.      The    names    of  two    or  three 

but   it  thi    same  time  kepi  well  within  bounds      Such  historic  personages  are  mentioned  as  having  been  the 

1   n  as  the  fine  walnut  withdrawing  table  we  recipients,  but  in  no  case  can  thi  si    be  substantiated. 

illustrate,    which    is   from    the    library   at    Hardwicke  1'he  relic  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Jacobite  relics 


Notes 


PORTRAIT-MEDALLION    OF    JOHN    PHILIP    ELERS 

of  the  Stewarts  of  Dalguise,  in  company  with  a  letter 
from  Prince  Charlie,  which  runs  as  follows  :  — 

"April  15,   1766. 

"  I  take  very  well  of  your  compliment  of  condolence 
on  the  death  of  the  King  my  Father  ;  long  acquainted 
with  the  merit  of  the  late  Major  Nairne,  and  persuaded 
ol  your  zealous  attachment  to  my  person  and  service. 

1  shall  wish  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  you  marks 
of  the  consideration  I  have  for  you. 

"  (  'HAKI.ES,     R." 

The  owner  of  the  relic  would  be  very  glad  if  any 
reader  of  The  Connoisseur  Magazine  could  throw 
further  light  on  its  history. 

A  Portrait-Medallion  of  John  Philip  Elers 

(  '•  1]  lei  1 1  irs  who  have  a  penchant  for  the  wonderful 
ware  which  the  brothers  Elers  introduced  into  Staf- 
fordshire will  be  interested  to  see,  for  the  first  time, 
reproduced  a  Wedgwood  portrait-medallion  of  John 
Philip  Elers  done  in   1777.     The  illustration  shows  a 


courtly  gentleman  of   the  period.      The  broil]    :      I 

John  Philip  and  David — came  to  this  country,  as 
did  so  many  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  lattei  pan  ol 
the  seventeenth  century.  Martin  Elers,  their  father, 
had  been  Mutch  ambassador  to  several  European 
courts.  John  Philip,  whose  portent  we  illustrate,  was 
the  godson  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  alter  whom  he- 
was  named,  and  was  held  at  the  baptismal  font  by 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden. 

These  two  brothers  settled  111  Bradwell  Wood,  and 


IRISH    GUN    MONEY 


LD     LOWESTOFT     MIXING-HOUSE 


began  to  produce  red  ware  which  was  on  the  same 
plane  with  Bottger's  work  of  Meissen  111  the  models 
of  the  old  Chinese  potters.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  jealously  guarded  their  trade  -  cr  ts.  [Tie  old 
story,  repeated  in  every  popular  book  on  china,  that 
the)  employed  idiots  as  workmen,  has  long  been 
discredited.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Twv- 
lord  and  John  Astbury  learned  all  they  wanted  to 
know  of  the  methods  of  the  Elers'  factory  by  feigning  a 
stupid  indifference.  Recent  excavations  have  shown 
that  the  Elers  had  a  sort  of  tubular  telephone  com- 
municating underground  where  the  approach  of  a 
visitor  could   be   made   known. 

The  introduction  of  metal  dies 
for  stamped  ornament  was  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  era  for 
Staffordshire.  The  red  unglazed 
teapots  of  small  dimensions,  with 
sprigs  of  leaves  joined  by  stalks 
as  line  as  maidenhair  fern,  were 
sold  from  ten  to  twenty-five  shil- 
lings apiece  by  David  Elers,  who 
had  a  shop  111  the  1  'oiillrv  ill  (  'heap- 
side.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Elers'  pottery  lasted 
only  twenty  years,  from  1690  till 
1  7  10. 

The  medallion  portrait  was  struck 
in  1777  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  in  his 
celebrated  series  of  jasper  portrait- 
medallions  of  the  world's  great  men. 


1  V.i 


The    (  onnoisseur 


The  illustration  is  a  factory  work 

ing   mi  idel. 

1  w    ■    ;v d's  own 

in. Hi'    ol      [ohn     Philip    Elers    is 
tin         Sp  aking    i  if   what 
Elcrs    did    for    Si. hi,  rd 
says :    "  It    is    now  about  eight\ 

since    Mi.    Elcrs    i  amc 
amongst   us    .    .    .    the   impn  w 

n  id'-    ( by    him)    in    our 
1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 1  i .  ii  \     were     pre  i 

_■'  i  ing  out  mon  i    t; 

with  salt,  which  produced  pot 
dgrey  on  stoneware,  and  this, 
after  they  had  left  the  country, 
npro\  'I  into  white  stone 
ware  by  using  the  pipecla)  ol 
this  neighbourhood  and  mixing 
it  with  flint  stones  i  all  in'd  and 
d  by  pounding  it  to  a 
whin-   powder. 

"The    next     improvement    b\         »**_      ■     -; 

Mr.  Elcrs  was  the  refining  ol  our 
common  red  <da\   b_\  sifting,   and 

m  iking  it  into  tea  and  coffee  ware  in  imitation  of  the 
Chinese  red  porcelain  by  the  casting  it  in  plastei 
moulds  and  turning  it  on  the  inside  upon  lathes,  and 
ornamenting  it  with  the  tea  brain  h  in  relief,  in  imita- 
tion ol  the  <  Chinese  manner  of  ornam  mting  the  ware. 
For  the  improvements,  .nv\  ver\  great  ones  tli  \  were, 
we  arc  indebted  to  the  very  ingenious  Messrs.  Elcrs, 
and    I    shall    gladly    contribute    all    in    my    power   t< 


A 


gun-money  i  rown  piece  m  my 
ii  hi  may  interest  youi 
readers.  It  has  been  strui  i.  i  i\  ei 
a  half-crown,  and  ii  examined 
closely  and  compared  with  the 
illustrations  in  youi  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  trai  is  ol  the 
i  in  n  appear  on  th  e 
obvn  rse,  e.g.,  the  -a  ig  on  the 
king's  head  i  an  fainth  be  dis 
tinguished,  and  the  laurel  leavi  - 
.it  th--  wreath  round  his  head  Jul 
out  where  the  "d  of  dei  oci  urs. 
i  in  the  reverse  the  two  dies  are 
mui  li  more  evident,  the  two 
inscriptions  being  jumbled  to- 
gether, and  the  \\\  (for  thirt) 
pence)  clearly  discernible.  It 
appears  from  what  is  stated  in 
your  article  that  this  <  oin,  ol 
the  intrinsic  value  of  about  id., 
was  a  legal  tender  for  5s.  worth 
of  goods,  and  if  U  was  1,  fusi  d  b) 
iTATI  ''- ' ' ,;  some   unfortunate   tradesman   he 

stood  a  good  chance  of  being  committed  to  duram 
vile  at  least  !-  -P.   Bt  rni  \   Ficklin 

We  give  ;m  illustration  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
(U  1  ollei  tors  "i  Lowestoft  1  hina.      Now  two  inhabited 

on  1 1       Den 
\va-~    once     known     as     the    Warren 
House,  and   was  used  for  mixing  the 


t 


Old  Lowestoft 
Mixing-House 


honour  their  memories  and  transmit  to  posterity  the         body   of   the    old    Lowestoft    china.      Mr.    Luson,   ol 
knowledge  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  them."  Gunter  Hall,  an  adjacent    estate,  discovi  red   the  clay 


Idas  portrait- 
aii  dallion,  t  h  en, 
a  eptional 
intercst,not  only  as 
a  faithful  liki  n  s> 
■  omant  ii 
I  'nti-li   potter,  but 

I  -        .1        g  1    1  I  1    I  o  1 1  s 

b;    Josiah 

\Y<  dgw I  to  one 

;  1 1  11  <-i-  1  s 
ni  Staffordshin 
pottery. 

Irish  Gun  Money 
In  1  1  1  i-  kixi;  to 
the  artii  le  in  \  out 
Ma\  number,  1 
think  the  repre- 
sentation   ol    a 


% 


/--< 


tlllKs      RED      I        ' 


in  17s1'.  and  ex- 
periments re- 
sulted in  the 
establishment 
of  a  china  fai 
tory  tit  Lowestoft. 
The  kilns  were 
on  the  site  ol 
what  is  111  -a  the 
Crow  11  Brewery, 
where  the  moulds 
and  fragments 
were  disi  1 
few  years  back. 
But  the  mixing- 
hous  was  on  the 
north  shore,  as 
s  h o w n  in  the 
photograph.  Here 
it    was    that    the 


Notes 


mysteries  ol  Lowestoft 
wai  originated,  and  the 
spring  close  by  probably 
determined  the  owners  to 
select  this  deserted  spot 
foi  their  labours,  and  its 
seclusion  lm\  :  it  an  added 
sa  feg  iiard  from  prying 
stratigei  s. 

The  portrait  of  a  statu- 
ette of  Shakespeare  re- 
prod  uced 
is  in  bis- 
on i  t  or 
Chelsea-Derby  ware,  and 
should  be  of  some  inter- 
est to  readers  of  The 
Con  no i  sseu  u  Maga- 
zine. The  size  of  the 
statue  is,  height  14  in., 
S  in.  long  by  4  .'.  in. 
wide.  It  has  been  in  one 
family  many  years,  and  is 
considered  a  rare  piece. 


Shakespeare 
Statuette 


prisoners  in  the  earlj 
years  ol  the  last  1  ntun . 
and  is  in  perfect  p 
vation,  and  in  good 
wi  irking  order.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  illustration 
No.  i\.  in  Mr.  Phillips's 
article,  and  when  the 
handle  is  turned  all  the 
figures  begin  to  mo\  :; 
the  wo  in  a  n  nearest  the 
bell-pull  rocks  ;,  baby 
(which  is  hidden  in  tic- 
photo  behind  the  <  ross  on 
the  \\  heel)  in  her  arms. 

The  "  straw  "  picture,  of 
which  I  also  send  a  repre- 
sentation, is  elaborate!) 
worked  in  colours,  and  the 
design  is  very  pretty.  1 
bought  it  some  twenty 
years  ago  of  a  pawnbroker 
in  1  ir--.it  Queen  Street, 
London,  for  1  o s. — P. 
Br?  r  \  1  \  -Fn  klin. 


CONE     sl'INNI? 


I  READ  with  great  pleasure  tic-  aitn  le  on  this  subject 
by   Mr.   Maberley   Phillips,   which   appeared  in  your 

May  number,  and  the  previous  one 
Straw  Plaiting  (in  tne  same  subject  jn  tne  number 
and  French  ,.  ,  „  ,    T     ,  .    , 

■a  .  ,  TV7     t       l"r   September,    H)ob,   and    1    think 

rnsoners    Work  ' 

the   illustrations  of  the  two  objects 

in  my  collection  of  oddments  here-  may  interest  your 
readers. 
The  bone 
111  o  d  e  1  of 
t  he  "  Spin- 
ning Jenny" 
has  been  in 
my  family 
for  11  ea  r  1  v 
one  h  11  n  - 
dred  years, 
and,  I  be- 
lieve, be- 
longed to 
my  great- 
g  ra  nd  m  o- 
ther,  Mrs. 
Berney,  of 
Worstead, 
Norfolk.  It 
was  made  by 
the   French 
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la  ivers  of  miniatur. 


well  favoured  b\  fortune 
it  they  can  procure  a  few  hours  to  linger  over  the 
treasures  of  the  1  Hike  ol  Buccleuch, 
and  together  with  one  ol  the  finest 
collections  of  miniatures  in  the 
country  are  housed  some  remarkable  pieces  of  furni- 
ture.   Sumptuous  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  princes 

among  cabi- 


A  Remarkable 
Writing-Table 
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The   Connoisseur 


in  relation  to  othei  furniture 
a--  editions  de  luxt  bound  in 
tool  .1  moroi  >  u  arc  to  thi 
mere  in  ilitai  ian  circulating 

k. 

1'his  magnifn  enl  w  i  iting 
table  we  illustrate,  with 
ibinet  ha\  ing  two  row  ol 
drawers  surmounted  by  a 
i  loi  k.  is  in  Boule  work. 
I  In  photograph  can  give 
,  .1  ol  the  ii.  Iin.'--  ol 
ili<  coli  .in  ing  and  ex.  |uisil 
ii.n  mom  "l  lb.'  gin"  in-  i.'l 
bai  kground,  upon  which 
i  mis  in  glorious  man  |ueti  \ 
,i  I'm./  Boule  floral  pattern 
in  brass  and  silver.  As  .i 
pi  c.  ..I  furniture  this  is,  m 
i  gard  to  its  colour,  the 
■  •,  nun  tr\  ol  its  proportions, 
and  tli.'  reticent  ornamen- 
tation lor  the  school  to 
win.  h  it  brlongs,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pieces 
I  it  i\.it     i  oil 'i  lion  in  tins  hi 
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nil.  h  furniture  in  any 


Our  Plates 


I'm    picture   of  the  Earl  and  Countess  oj   Derby 
and  their  daughter  Catherine,  afterivards  Marchioness 

of  Dorset,  by  Van  I  lyck,  has  ahead) 
been  described  in  "(  'urreiit  Art  Notes' 
foi  August.  Our  illustration  of  it  is  taken  from  an 
excellent  copy  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  11. 
Weigall.  I  i. in.,  it  :  i  llouet,  painter  to  the  ( lourt  ol 
Fiance  during  the  reigns  ol  the  last  four  Valois 
kings,  was  ol  Flemish  descent,  a  fact  which  reveals 
itself  in  the  unaffected  naturalism  ol  his  pictures,  as 
is  shown  in  the  portrait  n\  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  wife 
oj  Charki  TX.  oj  France,  now  hanging  in  the  Louvre, 
from  which  our  illustration  is  reproduced.  Our 
third  illustration,  taken  from  the  beautiful  portrait 
l.\  p,  de  \  os  ol  lus  two  daughters,  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  examples  ol 
Flemish  art,  and  perhaps  the  finest  work  of  this  too 
little  known  contemporary  ol  Van  Dyck.  The  plate 
ol  ill  Fine  Arts  is  taken  from  an  engraving  in  colour 
bv    M.    Ii.ni  ait.r    |.  It.   Cipriani,  published   in    1807, 

.  .  ii. 11.11  teristic  example  of  both   painl    1    and 
engraver.     The   reproduction  of  Affection  has  already 

I    in    I "  1 1 1-    < '.  innoisseur    Magazine,    !  nit    so 
[uests  have   been   rei  >  ived  from  oui 

.  opies  of  the  plate,  that  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  include  it  as  ,1  decoration  to  the 
cover  ol   the   present   number,   from  where  it  may   be 


.  i.  Ii  ted  without  injury  to 
t  he  part  for  binding.  It  is 
taken  from  the  engraving 
by  I'.  \V.  Tompkins,  a  pupil 
of  Bartolozzi,  which  was 
made  from  a  drawing  by 
\l iss  I uiia  Conyei  ani 
published   in    1792. 

In    fanuary  last   w.    w    re 

enabled  to  ilhistrat-'  a  Stal 

id  then  in  in.    po 

.  .11    .  .1     Messrs.    I  .enygon, 

and    which    was    known    to 

have  been  occu]  lied  on  the 

.  11  e.lsioll    ol    a    stale    visit    ol 

Oueen   Ann.-  to  one  ol  her 
ministers. 

By    the  courtesy  ol    the 
11      )  1 1 111.    we    now    show 
,\n  armchair,  one  1 .1 
which     matches     the    bed. 
The   purple   and   the   gold 
velvets  and  the  di  ■  pfring 
with  which  it  is  upli.  1] 
give  it  that  air  of  grandeur  which,  perhaps,  the  furniture 
of  no  othei    period  1  an  1   |ual. 

The  state  bedstead  we  refer  to  was  1  onstrui  t  :d  from 
a  design  by  Daniel  Marot,  but  the  question  lias  been 
raised  as  to  whether  he  was  also  responsible  for  the 
chairs  which  match  it,  as  their  shape  is  more  usually 
associated  with  the  fashions  prevalent  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  How  v.  t,  1  ference  to  Daniel  Marot's  own 
designs  will  show  a  chair  of  identically  th  same 
pattern  as  the  one  now  illustrated. 


BooKs    Received 

Dates  in  English  Furniture,   by   X.  C.  Aveling,  Is.       Nevilli 

Clifford  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Dinancterie,  a  History  and   Description  ol   Medieval  Art  Work 
copper,    brass,    and     bronze— by     I.    Tavenor    Perry, 
£1    Is.      (George   Allen   &   Sons.) 
(  >.,i  Italian  Afasl,  ■   ,  engraved   by  Timothy  Cole,  with  notes  by 

W.  J.  Stillman.     (1.1  isln  1   Unwin.) 
p,:wte    and  the  Amateur  1.  'or,  by  Edwards  J.  Gale,  7s.  6d. 

net.     (  Philip  Lee  \\  arner. ) 
A'omney,  by  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain,  12s.  6d.     (Methi    1 
The  Cabinet-maker  and  I  drawing     >       .arranged 

bv    I-    Munro    Bell,    with    an     introduction    by    Arthur 
Hayden,    15s.     (Gibbings  &   Co.,   Ltd.) 

■".  •       tin,  ..  d    51  1     lion   ol   [lie   Ware   from   ihe   Wall 
Period    to  the    Present    Day,   by    K.   L.    Hobson,   M.A., 
en.   net.     (Bernard   Quaritch. ) 
,.      n      Va     ■     Pictures,  Vol.  I.,  by  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S., 
K.R.P.S.,  15s.  net.     (Cassell  &  Co.) 

.-,    111,  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  retold  by  Loney  Chisholme, 
j-,.    nel  :     The    ll'.i.  1  •    R  1  '/'.  r,   by  1  has.    Kingsf  y, 
eight    illustrations,    in    colour,    by    Ivatherine   Cameron, 
6s.   n. 1  :   Robinson   Crusoe,  by   Daniel   Defoe,  illustrated 

v  W.  It.  Robins ;s.   6d.  net ;   The 

!     1      \     and   VI.,   by   Maurice  W.    Brockwell  and   Paul 
(..  Konody,  J-    6  1.  1      h  m     ;    . 

,  1      11   ,  .  Alexander 

I  lean,  is.   di.     (T.  C.  &  E.  C.  J 


Like  most  art  exhibition?,  held  with  open  doors  for  all 
schools  of  thought   in  art,  that  of  the   Royal  Society  oi 
British  Artists— the  one  hundred  and 
The  Royal  thirty-fourth  to  be  .  xai  -.-suffered  from 

Society  of  r  ,  ....         , 

„.,/.,  its   want  oi    homogeneity.      I  he   close 

British  Artists  .  .  .      ! 

luxtaposition    ot    pictures,   inspired    by 

different  ideals  to  attain  varying  aim-.,  and  having  little 
in  common  in  colour,  technique,  or  feeling,  inevitably 
prevents  them  from  appearing  to  the  best  advantage. 
Every  work  is  more  or  less  an  apparent  contradiction  to 
the  sincerity  of  its  neighbour:  and  the  spectators  i  i  ■ 
and  minds,  confused  by  the  sudden  transitions,  become 
too  jaded  to  appreciate  the  set  merits  of  the  individual 
works. 

The  strongest  feature  of  the  exhibit!'  in  was  undoubtedly 
the  landscapes.  Sir  Alfred  East  was  well  represented  by 
hi-  important  picture  of  An  English  Manor,  and  four 
well-handled   water-colours;  the   former  work  displayed 


the  President  in  a  more  virile  mood  than  is  customary 
with  him,  he  having  discarded  his  usual  tonal  harmonies 
for  a  direct  contrast  of  shadow  against  strong  sunlight. 
The  picture  was  a  well-studied  and  sincere  piece  ol 
observation,  true  to  nature,  yet  so  composed  as  to  present 
a  finely  balanced  decorative  effect.  Purely  decorative 
u,^  Mr.  Alfred  Hartley's  treatment  of  The  Glade,  though 

this    I displayed    thorough    appreciation    of    nature. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Foweraker  was  very  happj  in  his  luminous 
and  atmospheric  rendering  of  Alt'/.  The  Swirling 
Waters  of  a  willow-fringed  river  formed  the  theme  of 
Mr.  Hely  Smith'-,  principal  contribution,  in  which  the 
currents  and  eddies  of  the  stream,  sweeping  in  great 
.  ui  Ms  under  the  play  of  brilliant  sunlight,  were  rendered 
with  perfect  truth.  Though  the  distance  in  Mr.  A.  C. 
Gould's  atmospheric  Valley  of  the  Torridge  was  well 
realized,  the  foreground  was  wanting  in  strength  and 
inti  rest.     Mr.  Hans  Trier,  in  his  powerful  Portal  of  the 
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The    (  onnoisseur 


■    ■■■.■■■  i     ed  strength  b     m  over  ao  entu  ition 

ol   the  squareness  "I  the  rock It  was,  ncvcrthe 

I,     .  .,  highl)   i  ii:  ,  tive  work.     Another  mount  iii 
the    Brit,         Ca  •  Mr.    Hcnr;    W. 

A, I. mi-,  showing   a   snow-i  overcd   moorland    Iii    up  b)    .1 
,|    iunshine  and  b;n  ke  I   b;   the  grand  forms  of  the 

hills    I ning    through    the    winter    mist,    was    .1    fully 

al    1.  in  :  i>.|  ■  e  ol  work,  a  poetii   il  .1  \\v  • atun    faith 

I  tended)  given.     Mr.    Hagle\   Levers   Reflect  d 
.,,1,1  originiil  effort,  was  somewhat 
fop  ,.,|   |n   ,  oionr.       fhe   breezy   ;md   well-handled   land 
cape   entitled   A   Coming   Shoioer   showed    Mr.    Waltci 

I  Uwlei  .,,  his  best.  1  »ther  pi«  tures  thai  should  not  be 
overlooked   were  Harden    Tower,    Yorkshire,  b)   Mr.  W. 

II  V.  Hoot  ;  The  Mill  Ferry,  b\  Mi  |ohn  L01  khead  ;  .1 
I,,, ,y  watci  coloui    ot    Middelburg.   b\    Mr.   Tatlou 

,  ,1  .,  better  position;  and  the  well- 
sustained  Venetian  Canal,  b)  Mr.  Trevor  Haddon. 
Works  whose  originality  of  outlook  would  rendei  them 
more    acceptable  to  the  professional    critic    than  to  the 

-,.  conservative  general  publ'u    were  Moorfs  Sapphire, 

by  Mr.  I>.  Murraj    Smith,  and   Silver  Summer,   b)    Mr. 
Louis   Griet  ;   the   latter  possessed   considerabli     1  mo 
pheric    charm,   but    the   sk\   had   .1   smearj   appearance, 
which,   though    probably  true   to    nature,  gave    one    the 

on  of  being  the  result  of  a  too  ,1 nar)  realiza- 

1 1  the  effei  1  d«  pitted.  Mr.  Murra\  Smith's  land- 
scape oi  rather  skyscape,  ior  the  sk)  oci  upied  five-sixth's 
of  the  area  of  the  canvas     was  noteworthy  for  the  severe 

simplicitj  of  its ipositionand  the  nobility  of  treatment, 

whii  h  made  a  strong,  well-balanced  and  fasi  mating  work 
of  elements  which  in  themselves  hardly  seemed  oi 
suffii  ient  interest  for  .111  important  picture. 

Of  the  figure  subjects,  undoubtedl)  the  most  striking 
was  Mr.  [oseph  Simpson's  The  White  Room,  in  which, 
low  down  .-a  the  ..una-,  a  girl  was  depicted  eatin 
strawberries,  bai  ked  b)  an  enormous  . 
vvholl>  mi"  lieved  white  wall.  The  cleverness  of  the 
picture  was  undeniable  ;  theartwth.nl  attained  wonder- 
ful qualit)  in  his  whites,  and  his  composition  of  an  almost 
uncomposable  subject  was  masterh  ;  but  whether  the 
labour  expended  on  the  produi  tion  of  su<  h  tour  deforce 
mj„ht   not   be   better  utilized,  is  more  than  questionable 

.1.  1  1.  Salisbury's  version  of   The  Call  of  Samuel 
Uil,  .,   finel;    ,  oloured   and   well-studied    rendering  ol  .1 

th ;   whii  h  has  inspired    man)    artists        ["he  interest 

o|  Mr,  |ohn  Muirheads  Scottish  Moss  Troopers  was 
,  ,.,,,,,  ,|  almost  wholly  in  the  landscape,  a  broad  expanse 
,,!  moorland,  darkening  into  mysterj  and  gloom  under 
the  fading  1  veiling  light;  the  work  was  treated  with 
I1U1,  1,  1,  ding,  the  introdui  tion  ol  the  band  of  m;irauders 
seeming  to  add  to  the  loneliness  and   weirdness  of  the 

Among  the  portraits    the  Princess  Pou 
Mi    Philip  A.  Laszlo,  if  a   somewhat  unsympathetic    like 
. ,   .  1,  ,  [mil  .ill\  one  ol  the  finest  wot  ks  in  the  1  :  hi 
,  .  on.      Mr.    Horac  c   Middleton   1  ontributed    .1   dignified 

1  m  „|  Mrs.  E.  Ran-son.     Mi    I    W.  Si  hofield's 

1      ,  .in,l     lull     "I    1  liar... 

M,  [-'red    Koe,    Edward    Patry,    and    \V.    Graham 

rt.ere  all   represented   b\    good   examples. 


I  1 ,    a\    thai   the  exhibition  ol  tin    S  ic  ietj   ol    Portrait 
Painters,  held  in  the  lai  :<    galli  1  j   of  the   Royal 

nl  Painters  in  Wati  r-Coloui      mis  but  an 

y       average  one  must   not   be  considered   as 

ot   Portrait  '  .  .... 

111111I',  in.     di  paragi  ment.       1  he  average 
Painters 

ol    recenl    ye;irs    ha      been    1 

high.     To  maintain  it  is  a  by  no  means  despicable   feat  : 

to   advam  c    appi  eciabl;     in     1      ingli      e; an   almost 

impossible  one.  It  is  onh  b;  looking  back  that  we  can 
se  ■  how  1  "ii ,;  itent  and  steady  has  been  the  pro 
the  art  of  portraiture.  There  were  main  picl 
thi  i,  .11  exhibition  whii  li  a  fi  h  eason  >  ;o  would 
li.r,  been  hailed  as  works  ol  rare  distinction:  that  this 
was  not  tlm  case  to-day  is  can  ,ed  b\  the  gi  ni  ral  levelling 
up  in  the  qualit)  of  the  portraits  shown.  The  work  of 
individual  members  suffers  in  the  ame  way.  If  Mr. 
fohn  Lavery,  b;  his  formei  achievements,  had  not  led 
us  to  expei  1  from  him  work  of  exi  optionally  high  quality, 
we  should  be  morn  read;  to  praise  the  mam,  tei  hnii  al 
,  ,,  elli  m  ies  of  his  two  portraits  shown  here  ;  but  judged 
by  the  standard  set  b\  the  best  oi  his  previous  works 
the)  were  lacking.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Petro 
was  hard,  and  the  carmine  ot  tin-  lips  unduh  empl 
while  tli<  general  tone  of  the  picture  of  Priscilla,  ( 'ounlei  • 
Annesley,  was  so  dark  that,  viewed  a  littli 
on  a  dull  afternoon  through  the  medium  of  the  glass 
which  protei  ted  it,  onl)  the  fai  e  and  hands  of  the  -ait,  1 
were  visible.  Though  these  were  admirabl)  painted 
they  h.inlK  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  rest  ol  the 
picture. 

li  is  difficult  to  point  out  man)  coinciding  features 
between  the  methods  of  Sir  Lawrence  Aima-Tadema 
and  those  of  Mr.  S.  Melton  Fisher,  yet  in  a  couple  of 
their  portraits  each  ot  the  artists  fell  short  of  complete 
success  for  the  same  reason  a  failure  to  invest  the 
personality  of  his  sitter  with  sufficient  interest  to  make 
,f  almost  it   predominate    the    picture.      Mr.    Fisher   had,  indeed. 


partly  disarmed  criticism  in  this  respect  by  entitling  In- 
work  An  Interior.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  title,  il 
was  worthy  of  high  praise.  The  artist  had  given  us  .1 
pi,  ;nie  of  a  lady  standing  in  front  of  a  green-tiled  fire- 
pla,  ,-,  above  whii  h  was  ranged  a  row  of  blue  plati 
The  figure  was  gracefully  posed,  the  subjei  t  lima, IK  but 
adequately  treated,  the  different  textures,  whether  of  the 
flesh,  drapery  or  china,  fully  realised,  and  the  colouration 
deftly  harmonized  and  balanced  ;  but  one  felt  that  the 
t.,,  e  of  the  lad)  had  made  no  greater  appeal  to  the 
artist's  sympathies  than  did  any  of  the  accessories,  and 

so  instead  ol  being  the  tive  of  the  work,  it  was  merely 

an  ini  Mint.  In  the  portrait  of  Miss  Alma-Tadema  her 
father  had  offended  in  the  same  way,  elaborating  the 
surroundings  of  his  subject  until  the  picture  was  as 
much  a  portrait  of  them  as  it  was  of  her.  and  the 
spe,  tator's  atti  ntion  was  distrai  ted  accordingly.  1  hie  of 
the  prim  ipal  pl.t,  es  ol  honoui  was  given  to  Mr.  Solomon 
|.  Solomon's  important  group  of  his  wife  and  children, 
.  Papa  Painting.  In  this  the  arrangemi  nl  ol  tin 
figures  was  very  natural  and  unconstrained,  the  colouring 
iT00d,  and  the  rendering  ol  the  flesh  and  drapi  1  1 
thai   .  ould   be  desired.      Here  again,   however,   the  work 


Current  Art   Note 


would  have  gained  with  a  more  simple  background.  In 
another  portrait  group,  The  Violinist,  by  Mr.  W.  Strang, 
representing  the  subject  standing  up  directly  facing  the 
spectator,  with  a  lady  seated  at  a  piano  by  his  side,  her 
head  turned  in  the  same  direction,  the  artist  had  produced 
a  strong  direct  piece  of  work,  though  the  colouring  was 
somewhat  harsh.  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker  was  very  happy 
in  his  picture  of  Mr.  Marion  Spielmann,  the  well-known 
art  critic — an  excellent  likeness — in  which  he  had  availed 
himself  of  an  effect  of  artificial  light  to  soften  down  tin1 
usually  crude  contrast  of 
the  black  and  white  of 
evening  dress  into  a  low- 
toned  harmony  m  which 
brown  and  greys  pre- 
dominated. A  dainty 
and  pretty  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Stanley  Barrett  was 
by  Mr.  Mouat  Loudan, 
though  both  his  work  and 
that  of  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts 
would  have  gained  con- 
siderably by  the  addition 
ot  greater  virility.  Mr. 
1  [arris  Brown  was  repre- 
sented by  four  works,  all 
handled  with  considerable 
freedom.  The  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Michael  S.i  1  a  man 
was  hardly  carried  suffi- 
ciently far,  while  m  that 
of  Mrs.  Herbert  Scott,  a 
fine  piece  of  brushwork, 
the  subject  was  somewhat 

i in  f  ortabl  y  posed. 

Mr.  Percy  Bigland's 
My  Three  Years  Old 
was  a  charming  render- 
ing of  ime  of  the  most 
fascinating  periods  of 
childhood  ;  the  colouring  was  good,  though  a  little  spotty 
about  thr  face,  a  fault  which  will  probably  disappear 
when  the  picture  is  a  little  toned  with  age.  A  strong 
masculine  likeness  of  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk  by  Mr.  Harold 
Speed,  noteworthy  for  its  grasp  of  character  and  the 
firm  modelling  of  the  head  and  hands,  would  have  gained 
in  effect  if  the  details  of  the  office  furniture,  by  which 
the  sitter  was  environed,  had  been  kept  in  greater 
subordination.  A  clever  "sketch  portrait"  from  the 
same  hand  was  noteworthy  for  its  free  handling  and 
atmospheric  quality.  .Mr.  <  k  S.  Watson's  portrait  ot 
Master  Michael  Tisdall  was  i  tpressed  with  great 
directness  and  a   delightful  quality  of  brushwork,  which 

formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  sn th  surface  finish 

and  somewhat  obvious  prettiness  of  the  Hon.  fohn 
Collier's  Joyce  hanging  near  by.  Decidedly  one  of  the 
best  portraits  in  the  exhibition  was  thai  of  Mr.  J.  Sampson 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  a  dignified  and  well-considered 
piece  of  work,  easily  and  adequately  expressed,  and 
mark' 'i  I  b\  the  reticence  of  conscious  strength.    Mr.  I.  1 1. 


HARI.ES   daubigny 

(MRS.     BYER! 


Lorrimer  was  hardl)  happy  in  his  flesh-tones  in  his 
portrait  of  Mr.  William  Montgomery,  nor  was  he  seen 
to  greater  advantage  in  his  othei  example, 
sympathetic  likeness  of  Sir  William  I  rookes  was  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Walton,  a  clever  "stud)  "  b\  Richard  Jack, 
while  Messrs.  Hugh  G.  Riviere,  I'.  I;.  Kennington, 
John  Bowie,  and  Maurice  Greiffenhagen  wen-  all  repre- 
sented by  pleasing  works.  A  clever  and  characterise 
likeness  of  the  late  Sir  William  Q.  Orchardson  by  the 
late  T.  Graham  was  curiously  reminiscent  of  the  work 
of  the  dei  eased  President 
of  the  "  Society  of  Por- 
trait Painters"  both  in 
its  handling  and  colour- 
si  heme.  Som  e  of  the 
smaller  works  were  among 
the  best  t  h  i  ngs  in  the 
exhibition,  notably  Mr. 
Harris  Brown's  portrait 
of  Captain  Nevile  Wilkin- 
son, a  breezy  equestrian 
group  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Wat- 
son, Mr.  Plake  Wirgman's 
portrait  of  Mr.  11.  A. 
01i\  er,  and  some  clever 
crayons  by  Mr.  Francis 
Dodd. 


Turner  through 
French   Spectacles 

1  r  was  the  hen  in  Hans 
Andersen's  fairy-tale  who 
assured  the  ugly  duckling 
that  lie  was  no  good  be- 
cause he  emdd  neither  lay 
eggs  nor  purr.  An  honest 
critii  according  to  her 
lights,  the  hen's  concep- 
tion of  the  essentials  was 
Inn  ted  bj  her  upbringing 
moral    to    be    den\ed    from    the 
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.iml  environment.  Th 
mi  u  lent  is  applii  able  not  only  to  pi  ml  try,  but  to  the  human 
species,  more  especially  to  art  critics.  The  critic  who 
can  appreciate  at  then  true  value  all  the  \  an  ing  and  often 
conflicting  phases  of  art  has  nevei  existed,  or,  at  least, 
existed  only  in  the  per, mi  of  the  late  M.  Emile  Michel. 
We  have  the  distinguished  French  writer's  own  authority 
for  this  exception.  In  his  preface  to  the  Great  Masters 
oi  Landscape  Painting,  he  states  that  he  has  "developed 
the  faculty  of  admiring  the  most  diverse  styles,  and  of 
recognising  talent  whenever  it  is  to  be  found."  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  mantle  of  infallibility  once 
assumed  by  John  Ruskin  fell  on  M.  Michel's  shoulders, 
though  the  filter  would  have  us  believe  that  when  his 
predei  essor  wore  the  garment  it  was  not  in  working  order. 
He  writes  of  Ruskin,  "  One  can  have  but  a  poor  idea  of 
his  critical  ability  .  .  .  bespeaks  .  .  .  with  the  most 
vulgar  and  unintelligent   presumption."      M.  Michel  may 

e  i  ape   similai  i e  from  future  n  i  itei  ;,  fi  >i.  unlike  the 

apostle  of  pre-Raphaelism,  he  generall;   take    the  disi  reel 
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course  ol  recognising  talent  only  where  it  ha~.  already 
been    universal^     acclaimed.       Nearl)     three    hundred 

.nil  its i<-  within  the  scope  "l  his  vision  ;  about  half  ol 

i  »e  e  are  Frem  h,  and  a  iety  of  the  remaindei  belong  to 

the  old  1  lute  h  Si  hool.    A n    ,vo  k    ol  these  masters 

•the  epithet  of  "great  "  maj  I"-  disi  arded  as  hardly 
applicable  to  the  majorit)  M.  Mil  lie!  is  a  safe  and 
reliable  guide  ;  his  criticisms  are  admirable  appreciative 
without  being  undul)  eulogistii  and  alwa;  in  tructi  e 
and  well  informed.  With  the  older  schools  ol  Italy, 
Spa  !i.    Belgium,  and   German)    he    is  equall)   at  home; 

it  is  only  when  co ig  among  the  i e  lern   phases 

.'i  ,in  thai  one  doubts  the  catholii  itj  of  his  taste  and 
wonder,  il  there  arc  not  ugly  ducklings  of  art  whose 
talents  have  escaped  his  recognition.  Thus,  while 
M.  Michel  finds  material  for  125  pages  of  excellent 
matter  in  his  survej  of  modern  French  landscape,  that 
of  the  rest  ol  the-  world  is  dismissed  in  three.  Even  in 
the  "Benjamin's  portion"  given  to  his  native  country, 
artists  are  omitted  who,  if  they  did  not  attain  the 
writer's  standard,  have,  at  least,  exercised  a   wider  and 

e   profound  influence  on  the  modern  painters' inter- 

preta 1   of  nature  than    many   who   ,i\e   included.     1  if" 

the  English  School,  Constable  alone  is  singled  out 
foi  special  praise.  He  and  Turner  monopolise  32  ot 
the  36  pages  devoted  to  this  section.  A  couple  ot 
pages  suffice  for  Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  fourteen 
line,  for  Crome  and  Barker  of  Bath,  two  for  Ladbrooke, 
while  Cotman,  Vincent,  and  Stark  are  disposed  of  m  nine 
words.  Willi  the  exception  of  Millais,  to  whom  a  brief 
referem  e  is  given  in  the  modern  sei  tion,  we  have  no  other 

landscape  artists  of  sufficient   talenl   I e  within  the 

range  of  M.  Michel's  vision.  He,  however,  consoles  our 
wounded  vanity  by  his  praise  of  Constable,  of  whom  he 
graciously  allows  that  "perhaps  he  was  not  exactly  an 
imitator  of  the   French  School."     This  is  indeed  conde- 

ii  <  nsion.     Some  people  have  thought  that  the  1 t  was 

(in  the  other  foot,  and  that  the  modern  French  School 
was  largely  founded  on  Constable     abidieftiiulii.il   the 

1 lent  of  Delacroix  repainting  one  of  his  si  important 

pi.  lure,  after  seeing  the  English  painter's  work  has 
attai  hed  some  1  redem  e  ;  but  to  most  ol  us  the  fai  t  that 
the  distinguished  French  1  run  acknowledges  that  " per- 
haps    there  is  s e  merit  in  English  landsi  ape  painting 

which  did  not  originate  in  Frame  should  be  more  than 
sufficient.  Of  Turner,  M.  Michel  is  less  apprei  al  ve 
than  of  Constable  ;  he  allows  to  the  work,  of  the  artist's 
earliei  period  "a  certain  assurance  and  boldness,1  and 
thai  if  hi  had  studied  more  and  eliminated  1  ertain 
colours  from  his  pah  lie,  he  might  have  made  good 
But  fiirnei,  a.  1  online,  to  M.  Mil  hel,  went 
1  :i  .  1  earl)  as  1802,  when  not  tinned  twenl 
The  work  of  the  next  fift)  years,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
a  1I1  ]  mi  1  hi  1  "  In  mi  till  the  most  elemental)  canons  of  his 
art.'  I  he  1  lassii  al  subjei  ts  like  Dido  building  Carthage 
w,  re  f  1  Me  imitation,  of  (  Maude,  or  without  ti 
probability,  and  showing  .in  "absolute  l.n  k  ol  tasti  and 
proportion."  His  impressionist  themes  did  "  not  belong 
to  the  domain  of  painting,"  the)  were  mereh  freaks  like 
ra?>'s  Grot/o,  destitute  ot  logii   01  taste  like  Rain. 


Steam,  or  Speed,  01  bordering  on  madness  like  Ulysses 
defying  Polyphemus.  The  cause  of  the  detei  ioration,  the 
critii  charitabl)  suggests,  was  Turner's  desire  to  camp 
his   work  for  "  quick  returns,"  and  adduces  as  a  prool  ol 

tin   .mi  il  .  lo\  e  f  'i    '  )  a  wholl)  ini  orrei  t  ai  count  ol 

his  relations  w  ith  his  engra\  ers.  I  [e  tells  as  a  convincing 
prool  ol  the  correctness  of  his  criticisms,  that  "the  facl 
that  none  of  the  continental  galleries  have  as  yet  admitted 
Turner  into  their  collections  proves  that  the  ini 
for  him  is  not  shared  lis  foreign  nations.'  This  is  a 
heav)  indictment,  but  there  are  one  01  two  ob\  ious  flaws 
in  it.  Turner  loved  money,  but  he  loved  his  art 
more.  It  he  had  been  anxious  to  sell  his  pictun  ,  hi 
would  surely  have  essayed  themes  1  ongenial  to  the  public 
taste  instead  ot  producing  works  which  the  critics  of  his 
day  could  not  understand,  and  which  are  even  now  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated;  he  also  might  have 
accepted  the  offei  of  ^100,000  which  was  twice  made  for 
the  contents  of  his  studio ;  as  it  was,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  buying  up  his  own  pictures  whenever  the)  appeared  in 
the  market.     The  neglect  ol  the  continental   nations   to 

- re  his  works  arises  more  from  a  lack  ol  tunds  than 

from  want  ol  appreciation.  The  richer  Americans  have 
been  purchasing  them  for  some  nine,  and  although  the 
directors  of  the  Loin  re  may  hesitate  to  give  the  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  necessar)  to  ecure  a  representa- 
tive example,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  one  was  offered  them 
they  would  gladly  accepl  it.  Perhaps,  alter  all,  M. 
Michel's  sympathies  were  less  catholii  than  he  imagined  ; 
there  may  be  phases  of  art  which  did  not  appeal  to  him 
and  yet  which  possessed  merits  as  great  as  those  which 

nianded  his  admiral I      1  n  allowing  this,  his  1 k 

remains  a  valuable  contribution  to  artistic  1  riti<  isin  ;  what 
he  understood  he  understood  perfectly,  and  on  these 
matters  one  could  not  wish  to  have  had  a  more  reliable 
1 11  discriminating  guide. 


"  Old  Clocks  and 
Watches  and  thei 


Mr,  F.  G.  Britten,  whose  1 k  on  Old  Clocks  and 

Watches   and    their    Makers    is    a 

standard  authority  on   the  sublet. 

,s   now    engaged   on   a    new  edition 
Makers.'      By  '  ...  ,   .c 

x.    ^i    n  ■  "I   tne   work,  and   would    he  glad   if 

Mr.  F.  G.  Britten 

any  readers  of    I  HI.  <  1  in  v  1]  3SE1   1 

Magazine  could  give  him  any  additional  particulars  or 
corrections,  so  that  they  may  be  incorporated. 

The  increasing  interest  taken  by  the  Scandinavian 
nations  in  matters  relating  to  art  is  instanced  by  the 
appeal  ol  the  Svenska  Konstsamlare- 
foreningen  Hie  Swedish  So  -  1 1! 
Art  Collectors  ol  Stockholm  to  art 
collectors  m\A  dealers  having  in  their 
possession  paintings,  engravings,  or  other  antique  objects 
of  art  of  interest  to  Sweden  to  communicate  with  the 
Society.  This  latter  is  a  strong  and  representative 
body,  the  directorate  being  presided  over  b\  Count  A. 
Lewenhaupt,  the  Principal  King-at-Arms  for  Sweden, 
assisted  by  Baron  A.  Lagerbyelke.  Anion-  the  directors 
is  the  well-known  artist,  Professor  Oscar  Bjorck,  whose 
work  has  attained  a  European  reputation. 


Svenska 
Konstsamlarc 
fore  n  in  gen 
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BooKsellers'    Catalogues 

GATHERED  about  me  are  some  scores  of  catalogues, 
the  current  issues  of  leading  print,  autograph,  and  second- 
hand book  dealers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
last  adjective  I  use  in  some  trepidation  and  only  because 
there  is  no  other  sufficiently  elastic  to  include  old  and 
modern  work,,  rare  and  costly  editions  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  or  cheap  issues  sold  at  half  their  published  price 
because  a  previous  posses- 
sor has  a  head  v  dipped 
into  their  contents.  In 
this  insta  ni  e,  howe\  i  r, 
"second-hand"  by  no 
means  i  m  plies  sei  <  md 
rate  ;  the  scarcest  books 
are  generally,  though  by 
no  means  always,  the 
oldest,  and  a  volume 
which  numbers  its  years 
by  centuries  must  have 
had  many  owners  even 
though  they  have  handled 
it  so  gently  as  to  leave 
its  pages  free  from  stain 
or  blem  ish.  The  cata- 
logues are  strangely 
fascinating,  even  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  can 
cherish  no  thoughts  of 
adding  original  first  folios 
of  Shakespeare  or  the  like 
to  their  library,  or  who, 
perhaps, have  no  intention 
of  making  any  purchases. 
They  afford  a  better 
guide  to  the  real  trend 
of  contemporary  opinion 
than  can  be  found  else- 
where,  lor  in  them,  by 
the  simple  criterion  of  the 
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price  list,  we   i ] ]. i \  tell  what  celebrities — both  living  and 
dead — are  rising  in  publii   esteem,  and  which  are  waning, 

what  periods  of  histor)  arc   being  si  ,111,111-. 1,  and  what 

artist's  works  are  now  most  apprei  iated.  Yet  the  student 
who  desires  to  accumulate  knowledge  111  this  way  must 
already  possess  a  foundation  on  which  to  build,  and  should 
be  able  to  allow  for  the  fortuitous  incidents  which  may 
make    our    edition    of    a 

1 1.   a  1  ostlj    rat  ity  and 

I,  issued  practi- 
cally in  the  same  style 
and  period,  almost  worth- 
less, or  an  autograp  h 
written  under  exceptional 
1  in  umstam  es  feti  li  a 
dozen  time,  the  pi  h  e  of 
one    written    by    the   same 

man  unde e   prosaii 

conditions.  fake  the  m- 
stam  e  of  t  In-  I  >  uke  of 
Wellington.  1  )f  the  one 
thousand  items  ,  ontained 
in  the  a  11 1  og  raph  cata- 
logue of   Messrs.    Maggs 

,   Strand,   W.<     .   the 

"Iron  II  uke "  is  ,  .1  n- 
cerned  in  some  half-dozen, 
which  are  variously  priced 
from  10s.  6d.  to  £$  5s.  od., 
the  latter  amount  being 
allotted  to  an  interesting 
se\  en  page  litter  written 
on  Ma)  28th,  181 1.  three 
week,  after  he  had  de- 
feated Mas, e  n  a  a  t 
Fuentes  de  1  Inon  1  ;  yet 
five  years  agi  1  a  much 
la  Fontaine's  fables  shorter'    and    apparently 

magg      iiros.)  '        interesting    letter, 
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fetched    too   guineas   .it    Sotheby'  -.       I  I"'    diffei i 

i     ou      ■     for   b\    ili''    date  \      Mi     A     M 

Broadley,  in  his  newly-published   C/iats  on  Aut 

tells  us,  tlu-  lettei  >  of  the  duke  I  in  request  are  those 

indited  during  the  days  immediatel;   \ iding  the  battle 

nl   Wan  rloo.     Perhaps  thi    fa  ihion   foi    thi  ;i    originated 

with  tin-  vict the  battle  himself,  foi  the  same  author 

tells  us  that  he  bought  two  of  them  foi  £60  eai  h,  and 
immediately  bin  nt  them  !  N'el  .on,  with  his  inti  n  el; 
human  vanities  and  frailties,  has  always  been  a  more 
popular  favourite  than  Wellington;  he  was,  too,  a  less 
prolific  correspondent,  both  of  which  circumstanci  i  ti  mi 
to  make  his  autograph  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 
His  famous  Trafalgar  memorandum   which   was  boughl 

foi     ■'  !,( holds   the   pride    of   price    in   tin-   autograph 

market  ;  tin-  nun-  examples  by  him  catalogued  b;  Me  rs 
Maggs  range  in  value  from  (A  10s.  to  fort;  guineas,  the 
last  item  being  .1  page-and-a  hall  lettei  to  Lad;  Hamilton 

Ni  Ison nmunii  ations  to  his  ill  fated   mistress  always 

realise  a  far  higher  price  than  his  ordinal  y  <  orrespondence, 
one  .1  few  years  ago  feti  hing  over  .1  thousand  pounds. 

Turning  ti>  tin-  more  important  items  in  the  <  atalogue, 
we  find  .1  series  nt  letters  emanating  from  the  Stuart 
I. mil;,  .if  England,  beginning  with  lames  [.and  ending 
with  the  so-called  Henry  IX,  which,  bound  up  with 
..ti,.  1  contemporary  correspondence  and  documents,  ma; 
be  purchased  for  ,£4-°.  while  .1  series  of  thirty-three 
1  bed  letters  by  Arthur  Hallam,  the  hem  of 
fennyson's  hi  Memoriam,  are  priced  at  ,£70  less.  One 
x\.. nl. 1  wish  t..  linger  over  some  of  the  other  items  in  this 
voluminous  catalogue,  which  seems  to  include  examples 
n  pri  -  ntative  ol  most  "I  the  distinguished  personages  in 
history,  literature,  science  and  art,  the  latter  furnishing 
man;  of  the  lowest-prii  ed  ileum,  .1  lettei  of  Birket  Foster 
being  obtainable  for  as  little  us  5s.,  but  the  prodigious 
1  : 1 1 1 ' .  1  ot  othei  catalogues  awaiting  attention  forbids 
the  luxun  Messi  s.  Maggs  themselves  have  1  ontributed 
not  .1  little  to  the  pile.  The;  havi  separate  issues  for 
engravings  connected  with  America,  tor  engravings  ol 
general  interest,  lor  topography,  for  engraved  portraits, 
fane;  subjects,  and  sporting  punt-.,  for  old-time  litera- 
ture, lor  books  on  art,  .mil  for  rare  Looks  an. I  fine 
bindings.  These  each  contain  from  250  to  2,287  items, 
and  include  such  notable  treasures  as  m\  illuminated 
,.  altei  made  foi  Charles  \  II.  of  K1.n1.  e,  priced  at 
1,500;  a  in  ,1  folio  ol  Shakespeare  al  £900  ;  two  original 
manuscript  poems  by  Swinburne  at  200  guineas  each  ;  m\ 
original  manusc  ript  by  Meredith  lor  ,£175  ;  firsl  editions 
ot  Shelle;  -.  Ccnci,  ^95  ;  and  Scott's  i  inv  Mannering,  in 
tin.'  .  on.  In  ion.  mi.  ut,  £95.  h..i  .  oil.-,  tom  ..I  first  .  '1  tions 
10  whom    such    prices    are    prohibitive,   tin  re    air    man; 

.1.  resting  items,  , e  of  which  are  marked  as  low  as  5s 

Mi  ,  1  Maggs  .  ollei  tion  ol  punts  smns  to  be  in- 
exhaustively  varied,  ranging  from  Allien  Durei  to  I).  Y. 
Cameron  ami  Frank  Short,  and  including  many  fine 
examples  ol  the  leading  eighteenth-century  engravers, 
thi  prices  ot  which  range  from  a  few  shillings  to  ,£100 
and   upwards. 

I  he  catalogue  ot    Bibles,  liturgies,  Chun  h   history    and 
1  d    b;     Mr.   Bernard   Quariti  h     1  1,   Grafton 


Street,  W.  .  is  a  handsomely  got  up  volume  enriched  by 
numerous  illustrations.  Its  contents  an-  worthy  ol  their 
setting,  lor  though  there  .11.'  iome  items  ol  5s.  and 
under,   those   rising   into  tine.-   figures  appear  the  more 

numerous.       Probably    nowhere    outside    the    m 

portant  public  libraries  could  .1  richer  collection  ol 
illuminated  mi  isal  .  psaltei  ;,  and  books  of  houi  .  be 
found  tli. in  are  .  omprised  in  Mr.  Quariti  lis  stoi  k.  The  ;e 
include  many  of  the  finesl  ipecimens  of  the  illuminator's 
ait  exei  nle.l  in  the  duss  when  a  hook  was  a  more    valued 

I n    than    a    manoi ,   ami    pi  in.  es  \  ied  «  itli  eai  li 

other  to  secure  the  services  ol  the  most  cunning  crafl 
men  to  add  to  the  treasures  ol  theii  libraries.  Thus  tin 
Snnim  Book  a  Hours,  illuminated  by  an  artisl  ol  He 
hast  Anglian  school  aboul  1330  \o,  may,  allowing  foi 
tie-  difference  in  the  value  ol  money,  have  cost  its 
original  purchase!  more  than  the  550  now  aske.l  lor  it. 
["his,  '00.  ma;  have  been  tie-  case  with  tin-  Book  0/ 
Hours,  dated  141,;,  given  to  George  Podrebas,  the 
Utraquist  King  of  Bohemia,  b;  In  :  see  ond  wife  Johanna, 
for  which  500  guineas  is  asked,  the  Stourton  Psalter, 
priced  at  the  same-  amount,  or  the  Wearham  Psalter, 
which   will  .  ost   it-  next   pun  ha  ;ei 

I  hi  se,  however,  are  only  samples  ..)  the  five  hundred 
and  odd  works  desi  ribed  in  the  .  atalogue.  Man;  other, 
air  ot  equal  importance,  while  others  again  .ire  priced  s.. 

inexpensively  as  to  suit  1  ollei  toi  5  ..1  tin-  st 

ideas  A  second  catalogue  issued  l>v  the  same  firm 
contains  .1  list  of  nearly  9,000  "rare  and  valuable 
Look,,  autograph  do.  uments  and  letters."  i  lassified  undei 
twenty-six   headings.     Then-  1,  here  a  sufficient   variet; 

t..  suit  all  tastes  and  purses,  the  prices  ranging   ti a 

couple  of  shillings  to   .{  1  5. . 

Mes-as.  1-;.  Parsons  &  Sons  (45,  Brompton  Road) 
contribute  a  couple  of  interesting  catalogues,  the  first 
di  31  1  bing  J. 500  engraved  portraits,  the  majority-  of 
which  an-  mezzotints.  The  linn  chiefly  c. iters  I..,  the 
needs  ol  the  smaller  collectors  who  like  to  buy  the 
characteristic  works  of  good  men  without  being  willing 
to  pay  the  large  prices  demanded  lor  their  rarest 
examples.  Many  of  the  subjects  are  admirably  adapted 
for  extra  illustrating.  The  list  of  hooks  issued  from  the 
same  house  is  espei  ially  rich  in  illustrated  works  like 
Houbraken's  and  Lodge's  portraits,  Nash's  mansion. 
and  volumes  bearing  on  the  fine  arts. 

A  catalogue  of  recent  additions  to  theii  stock  i 
b;  Messrs.  John  &  Edward  Bumpus,  Ltd.  350,  1  Moid 
Street  .  A  slendei  but  delightfully  got  up  volume  it 
is,  and  the  contents  are  consistent  with  its  appearance. 
A  few  shillings  might  purchase  some  of  the  individual 
items,   but    the  large   majority    run   into   pounds.     Man; 

are    the    first    editions   tin -rated  ;  the   eighteenth   and 

nineteenth  centur;  writer,  and  illustrators  being  well 
repri  ented.  Anion-  the  more  noteworthy  items  is  a 
tine  copy  of  The  Choicest  Works  ol  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
on  large  paper,  with  the  engravings  all  in  the  first  state. 
which  1,  priced  at  ,£135.  Most  of  these  volumi  -  con 
taming  proof  impressions  have  been  cut  up,  a,  the 
individual   plat.-,,  especially  the  tin.-  series    by   Cousins, 

an-    mil'  h    sought    after    lis    I  ollei  tot  5. 


Booksellers '    (  dialogues 


The  London  booksellers  in  general  are  so  numerous 
and  so  proline  in  their  catalogues  thai  the  space  allotted 
to  their  consideration  will  suffice  foi  only  the  barest 
mention  of  the  latter,  except  when  the  wares  described 
are  of  a  special  nature.  Among  these  exceptions 
must  certainly  be  included  the  lists  of  Messrs.  James 
Rimell  &  Son.  That  devoted  to  engravings  is  excep- 
tionally rich  in  naval  and  military  plates.  Like  Messrs. 
Parsons,    Messrs.    Rimell  eater   for    the   extra   illustrator 


%   f, 


rtvmA 


Messrs.  Bailey  Brothers  62,  Newington  Butts),  a  cata- 
logue in  many  parts;  the  bulkiest  is  thai  allotted  to 
British  Topography,  whii  h  rei  ords  about  3,500  volumes, 
its   contents    relating    to    all    portions   of    the     United 

Kingdom.     Another  pari   contains  .1    g 1    selection    of 

.nt  works;  but,  indeed,  most  subjects  from  Ar<  hasology 
to  Women's  Rights  seem  well  reprc  cnted  Catalogues 
of  general  interest  are  issued  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Bakei 
72,  Newman  Street),  G.  H.  Brown    113,  Edgwan    Road 
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as  well  .1-.  the  eolle<  tor.  In  their  book  catalogue  one 
of  the  most  interesting  items  is  George  William  Reid's 
own  copy  of  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Works 
of  George  Cruickshank,  containing  a  large  number  of 
manuscript  alterations  and  additions  by  the  author, 
and  further  extensive  notes  by  Mr.  E.  Trueman ;  it  also 
includes  several  extra  illustrated  works,  and  many  first 
editions. 

The  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Sotheran  (140, 
Strand,  and  43,  Piccadilly)  contains  0,000  items.  These 
are  very  varied;  the  majority  consist  of  good  editions  of 
those  standard  works  which  are  the  backbone  of  every 
working  library  ;  but  there  are  also  many  volume,  for  tie- 
collector  ;  early  sixteenth  century  versions  of  the  English 
Bible,  a  set  of  fust  editions  of  Dickens,  and  several  finely 
extra  illustrated  works  of  an  elaborate  nature.  In  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Andrews  S  Co.  (8,  Red  Lion 
Passage  there  is  the  curious  item  of  .1  Panorama  0]  the 
Thames,  12  inches  wide  and  65  feet  long.  Bickers  and 
Son,   Ltd.   1  l.eic  ester    Square),    issue    a    slender    leaflet  ; 


■some  fine  modern  art  books  are  enumerated  in  this, 
John  Buchanan  (49,  Creat  Queen  Street),  and  C.  H. 
Bucklandl  [39,  Knightsbridge).     That  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Braun 

(17,  Denmark  Street),  besides  general   items,  lists  a  g I 

selection  of  engraved  portraits  and  views,  and  that  of 
Messrs.  Bull  &  Auvache  (34  and  35,  Mart  Street)  a 
number  of  works  in  black  letter.  Mr.  F.  C.  Carter 
13,  Campsbourne  Road,  Hornsey  specializes  in  various 
directions,  Americana,  Australasia,  India,  and  ancient 
manuscripts  and  deeds  being  anion-  the  subjects, 
Among  the  items  of  special  interest  are  the  marriage 
settlement  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  uncle  and  a  number 
of  unpublished  letters  referring  to  Gibbon  the  historian. 
Messrs.  Cawthorn  and  Hutt's  list    24,  Cockspui  Street    is 

ol   surplus  copies  f thru-  library,  and  that  of   Messrs, 

Day  Ltd.  (96,  Mount  Street  is  of  the  same  character. 
Of  a  general  utilitarian  nature  are  the  catalogues  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Alfred  F.  Crudge  (112,  Green 
Lanes),  Henry  Davey  (4,  Minories  .  and  Bertram  Dobell 
(77    and     54.    Charm.;;     Cross     Road)       the     latter    also 


The   (  'onnoisseur 

,    ..,.,     .prilling    ol    fii  ;l    ed  tions    and    earl)  and    Chatto     66,     Haymarkel  .     in    which    about     two 

books       Messrs    K    [).  Dickin    ■  i,  Farringdon  thousand  volumes    belonging  to  this  class  of  literature 

Strcel    are  specialists  in  thcologii  il   literature,  and   their  are  described.       Man  d    valuable   books  are 

catalogues    should     be    welcome    to    clergymen    of    .ill  included     first   editions  and    earl)    works ;  but   there    is 

ltj0ns    anxious    to    ai  >!  also  a  wealth  of  minor  poetry,  of  ballads  and  cha] k 

nltl        Mi    Franci     Edward    sends  an  interest  and  of  political  satires,  which,  though  inexpensively  priced, 

•      i  !,  ,;( ,,,,,,.  ,,|  first  editions,  chiefly  of  nineteenth  ccntur)  are  usually  most  difficull   to  obtain.      The  catalogue  of 

authors,  though  earlier  works  arc  included.     Among  the  Messrs.    Kccvcs(83,    Charing    Cro        Road     deals  ex 

.,1  Smollett  ■  rare   History  and  Adven  clusively  with   MusL   aud  Musical  Literature;   a  good 

lures  of  an  Atom,  priced   at     C90.      Anothei    catalogue  collection   is  enumerated,   including   some   rare   and    in- 

fmm  the    -  ■  source  is  devot,   I  to  1 ks  relating  to  the  ten    ting  items;  that  of  Mr.  John  Salkeld    306,  Clapham 

Fai   East,  varying  in  price  from  1     to  ££>-,       I'heology  is  Road    is  of  general  interest,  nearly  half  the  i  ntries  in  this 

the   theme  ol   tin    catalogue  ol    Messrs     Ellis  5    Kcene  referring  to  books  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 

,,    Kav   Streetl    Roman    Catholic   works   being   well   in  centuries.     A   somewhat   similar  criticism  would  suffice 

c,  deuce       I'he  catalogues  ol    Mi     R.   S.   Frampton  (10,  for  the   catalogue  ol    Mr.   I  harles  J.   Sawyer    23,   New 

\1  ,,-,;,„,     |.(1,,|     x„llin"ton     Park     are    al st    wholl)  Oxford  Street),  which  is,  however,  richer  in  scarce  1 ks, 

devoted  to  science  and  natural  history.     Mr.  Henry  Graj  and   contains   .1    number  ..1     first    editions   and    a    good 

,,  Churchfield    Road,   East   Acton    sends  half  a  dozen  selection  -I    Americana;   an    interesting   item  in  il  is  a 

catalogues,  each    devoted    to   a    speciality ;  thus    one   is  copy   ..1     Mr.    Croal    Thomson's     Life  of   Phiz,    extra 

confined  to  Parish  Registers,  a   most   useful  and  repre-  illustrated  with  original  drawings  1a  the  artist.     Messrs. 

icntative  series  others  to  family  histories  and  genealogies,  W.    II.   Smith   X    Sun's    voluminous  catalogue     con 


,i  topographical  views,  to  modern  portraits  .ok 


:hiefly    of"  works   taken    out    of  circulation    from    their 


,,,  (jar  ined  selection  of   theological  literature,  libraries,  bui  the)   ..No  include  many  scarce  and  out  of 

largel)   Roman  Catholic  and   High  Church  in  its  nature,  print  items,  which   scarcely  come   within  this  category, 

andol  works  on  occult  science.     The  lattei  subject  and  Though  included    amongst   the    1. on, Ion   firms,    Messrs. 

Freemasonry  form  the  themes,,!  the  nine  hundred  an, I  Smith,  by   reason  of  their  numerous  branches  all  over 

,,,1,1   works  catalogued   in   one  of    the   lists  sent  by   Mr.  the   country,    cater    direel     for    the    principal    provincial 

Frank  Hollings  (7,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn).     The,,- are  towns.     The  prices  of  the  items  enumerated  range  IV,, in 


mam  i  ur 


anion"  these.    A  second  catalogue         a    few    pence    to    fifty   guineas.        Mr.    A.    Russell    (: 


issued  b\  him.  ,  ontaining  .,  number  of  first  editions 


Henrietta   Street     sends    some    good  catalogues  "I    en- 


is    of  general    interest.        fins    latter    term    would    also         gravings,  itemising  extensive  selections  of  portraits,  views 
describe    the    issues   of    Messrs     Hiscoke    &    Son   (Hill         of  Middlesex  and  the  London  parishes,  and  topographical 


Street,    Richmond),    James    [rvine    (12,    Minosa    Street, 


lates  generally.     His  list  of  volumes  chiefly  referring  to 


Fulham),    [effrev    &    Co.     [15A,  Citv   Road),   E.    [oseph  English  history,  and  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century 

4X\.  Charing  Cross  Road),  and  |.  facobs     [49,  Edgware  to  the  nineteenth,  contains  a   number  of  rarities,  scarce 

Road       Law  Looks  an-  the  subjecl  of  the  catalogue  of  pamphlets  and  broadsides  being  well  represented.    Cata- 

the    Kelly  Law    liook  Companj     57,  Care)    Street.     A  logues  have  also  been  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe 

1    selection    of  inexpensive    1 Icrn    art    1 ks    is  03.  St.   Martin's   Lane),  Messrs.   Walford   Bros.    6,   New 

included   in  the  lists  of  Messrs.  Lamle>   &   Co.    Exhibi-  Oxford    Street,  and    Mr.   George   Winter     52,   Charing 

, load,  South    Kensington).      Mr.   Robert   McCaskie  Cross    Road),   which    are    of  general    appeal.       Messrs. 

27,    Marylebone    Lane)    catalogues    a     number   of  in-  Wildie  &  Sons  (Lincoln's  Inn  Archway)  send  several  ol 

expensive  prints,    besides  a   varied    selection  of   hooks.  modern    law     hooks    and    reports,    while    a    couple    of 

\   t,w    noteworth)    items,  as  well  as  the  ordinary   hook-  interesting    catalogues    from    Messrs.    Luzac  ,\:   Co.  (36, 

ellei    .    an-    s,  1    forth    in    the  catalogue    of    Messrs.   A.  ''.real     Russell    Sheet,    containing    nearly    5,000    items, 

\lamiee  X  Co     23,  Bedford  Street       Eight  hundred  and  offer  a  fine  selection  of  works  dealing   with  the  history, 

fifi        ems  concerning  China  and  the  adjacent  countries  geography,  and  languages  of  the  near  and  further  East, 

forth  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Eugene  L.  Morice  ;  India,  Central  Asia,  and  Africa 

the  collection  is  largel)  confined   to  works   dealing   with  Turning  to  the  provinces,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ball  has  a  useful 

om      hi  tory,   language  and   topography  of  the  catalogue  of  1,600  items,  and   two  supplements  in  which 

tri,    ,  and  the    n ds  ol  travellers;  this  last-named  topography,  count)   histories,    and  chap  hooks   are    well 

s,-,  t,on  is  especiall)  well  represented;  but  there  are  also  represented.      Bath   possesses  two  firms  who  issue  cata- 

.,   nutnbei   of  volumes  on  the  arts  ol  China  and  Japan.  logues     Mr.  George  Gregor)     lie    Imperial  Book  Store), 

General  catalogues  are  sent  b)  Messrs.  Neville  &  George  who  has   a    remarkably   vane, I   collection   of  theological 

14,  The  Arcade,  South    Kensington    Station     and    Mr.  works,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  4,500  items  enu- 

Art'hui    Rcadci     58,  Charing  Cross  Road       Three  mis  merated,  and  Messrs.  B.  &  J.  r    Meehan  (32,  Gay  Street), 

ccllaneous    catalogues    come    from    Mr.  John    I'.   Renter  whose  catalogue  of  900  items  is  of  more  general   utility, 

rtesbun  Avenue    ;  these  are  strong  in  examples  Mr.  Erskine  Mav  has  a  lair  sele<  tion  of  modern  art  hook, 

of  early   printing,  choice    French   illustrated   hooks,  and  included  in  his  two  catalogues,  some  of  which  are  very 

in   foreign    w,,rk,  generally.      Lovers   of    poetrx    should  moderately  priced.     Birmingham  has  always  been  a  great 

certainly  apply  to,   the    catalogue  ol    Messrs.   Pickering  1 k  centre,  and  the  firms  belonging  to  the  great  Midland 
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Sons  (Old  England),  who  specialise  on  genealogy  and 
topography,  Americana,  the  army  and  navy,  and  old 
and  curious  books;  Mr.  Win.  Hitchman  (3,  Queen's 
Row);  and  Mr.  Walter  Nicld  (29,  Bath  Strict.  Mr. 
James  Thorpe  (53,  Ship  Street,  Brighton  has  a  fair 
general  list.  Messrs.  Lupton  Brothers  (38  and  40,  Man- 
chester Road,  and  Market  Hall,  Burnley)  issue  a  series 
of  well-arranged  catalogues,  averaging  about  1,000  items 
in  each,  whose  headings  are  too  numerous  to  spei  ify. 
Among  the  special  features  are  natural  history  and  topo- 
graphy, that  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  being  well 
represented. 

Cambridge,  as  becomes  a  university  city,  is  well  supplied 
with  book-shops.  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.  issue  .1 
clearly  printed  catalogue  of  nearly  1,000  items,  the 
majority  <>t  which  belong  to  theological,  classical,  and 
scientific  literature  ;  a  number  of  fine  modern  art  books 
in  the  best  editions  are  also  included,  such  as  Sir 
Walter  Armstrong's  Raeburn,  Reynolds,  and  Tinner,  and 


city  are  prolific  in  their  issues.  Mr.  Edward  Baker  (14 
and  16,  John  Bright  Street)  has  a  catalogue  of  nearly 
3,000  items,  and  several  small  ones  very  varied  in  their 
range,  and  including  many  works  not  easily  procurable. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Brough  &  Sons  131:  and  313,  Broad  Street) 
send  half  a  dozen  catalogues,  chiefly  of  modern  works, 
which  include  many  items  of  special  interest  to  the  connois- 
seur. The  catalogue  of  Mr.  William  I  )owning  (5,  Temple 
Row)  is  a  dainty,  clearly  printed  booklet,  especially  rich 
in  high-class  art  books  at  moderate  pi  ices.  Other  firms 
sending  catalogues  are  Mr.  A.  J.  Featherstone  S4,  Mill 
Streeti,  Messrs.  Holland  Brothels  121,  John  Bright 
Street),  Mr.  David  Mort  (52  and  53,  Market  Hall!,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Woodhouse  (35,  John  Bright  Street),  and  Mr. 
James  Wilson  (41,  Bull  Street);  the  last-named  has  a 
good  selection  of  books  bearing  on  pottery,  pewter,  and 
Sheffield  plate.  Bristol  has  four  representatives: — 
Messrs.  James  Fawn  &  Son  (Queen's  Road),  whose  cata- 
logue  is  of  general  interest;  Messrs.   William   George's 
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Dr.  Williamson's  Portrait  Miniatures.  \  word  of  praise 
should  be  given  to  the  general  get  up  ol  the  i  atalogue  • 
o|  Mi  ..i  \\  Hcffei  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  ol  the  same  city, 
the  illustrated  one  ol  Interesting  >'  <ks,  Prints,  and 
\ph  Letters  rivalling  some  ol  the  best  examples 
ol  the  leading  London  firms.  Some  interesting  items  are 
cnuiw  rated  in  this  fii  ;|  edition  ■  ol  Keats,  Landor,  Si  ott, 
Shelley,  Swinburne,  and  othei    well  known  writers,  and  .1 

number  of  interesting  autographs.      \    id  catalogue 

.11  1,350  items  from  the  same  firm  is  ol  general  interest, 
though  strongest  in  works  of  a  cientifn  nature,  while  .1 
third  1  atalogue  ol  5,01 1  -  items  i  :  devoted  to  the  1  lassii  5, 
fori  i  ;n  literature,  and  works  of  .1  si  holastii   nature  :  alto 

gether  the)  1  ompi  ise  ,1  selei  1 hard   to    ;urpass  ; g 

provincial  booksellers.  Messrs.  Calloway  S  Porter,  ol 
1  Cambridge,  also  issue  a  catalogue,  ll  is  curious  that  .ill 
three  of  these  firms  do  not  trouble  to  prim  an)  address 
on  then  catalogues,  an  oversight  which  cannot  be  urged 
against  Mr.  Elijah  Johnson  50,  I' t\  Street  ;  Ins  well- 
in  mini  catalogue  of  3,360  items  contains  a  useful  list  oi 
works  chiefly  of  a  scholastic  nature. 

1  if  Cheltenham,  W  &  B.  Norton  16,  1  larem  e  Street 
and  Mr.  H.  Rawlings  (20,  Pittville  Street)  both  issue 
catalogues,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  stronger  of  the 
two  in  art  and  an  hitei  ture.  Mr.  \.  Masse;  84,  Patrick 
Street,  Cork  has  an  interesting  catalogue  ol  »,6oo 
works  relating  to  Ireland,  which  include  ,1  number  "I 
curious  and  scarce  volumes.  Messrs.  Hanna  &  Neale 
(iS,  Nassau  Street,  Dublin)  issue  .1  similar  catalogue, 
noi  01  ctensive,  but  better  arranged  and  printed.  The\ 
have  .iU. 1  several  catalogues  of  general  inten  st,  the  items 
of  which  include  an  extensive  collection  of  Words- 
worthiana  and  a  numbei  of  earl)  editions  of  Goldsmith. 
lln  catalogue  of  Mess,,.  Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walkei  (86, 
\ 1 .1  .«\  Street,  Dublin)  is  confined  to  their  nun  publica- 
tions, which  include  some  of  the  latest  phases  ol  Irish 
literature. 

Edinburgh    apparentl)     surpassi  -   tin    ■  stei    1  apital  in 
the  number  of  it,  book-shops,  for  quite  .1  prolific   literature 

is  issued  1 1   them       Mr.  Andrew    Baxendale  has  two 

current  catalogues  describing  aboul  j,ooo  volumes,  one 
devoted  to  edui  ational  works,  and  the  second  of  a  general 
nature,  more  especially  strong  in  local  and  family 
histories.  Mr.  William  Brown  (5,  Castle  Street) 
enumerates  ovei  700  items  in  .1  well-printed  catalogue, 
whii  h  im  lude  .1  fine  series  of  the  famil)  histories  pre- 
pared  b>'   Sir  William   Fraser,  in   theii    original   binding, 

and  other  interesting   I ks  relating    to    Scotland.     The 

catalogue  ol    Mr.    William    Bryi  e,  800   items,   .  ontains  .1 

1    seh  1  tion    of   works   on   nolog;  :    thai    of    Mr. 

Kii  hard  1  Cameron  1-  of  general  interest  ;  while  the  series 
issued  b;  Mr.  John  Grant  31,  George  IV.  Bridge  are 
chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  confined  to  new  remainders,  the 
exceptions,   however,  including    such    item;     1     .1   Shake- 

u   in     sei  oim!   folio      Catalogues    from    Edinburgh  have 

■!  n  sent  from  Mr.  William  Dunlop    52,  I  li  orgi    l\ 

Hi  .1  ;e  .   Messrs.  E.  K   S.  Livings! ■     1  3.  '1  eviol    Plai  1   . 

mdei  W.  M.11  ph  til  10,  St.  Giles'  Street  .  Mr. 
John  1  >,i  74,  i  leorge  Stn  el  .  and  Mr.  James  Thin  54, 
si,  and   56,  South    Bridge  .     These  arc  .ill   c  01    1,  ,, 


1     ,    t  feat     1    being   works  of 
local    and    national    interesl       Mr.    Orr's),    containing     a 
numbei   ol   reporl     of  old  law  cases.      Mr.  E.  S.  Fowler 
,o\  19c,  Cornfield    Street,   Eastbourne)  has  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  arl  book  •  ; -:  tin     00  work  -  he  catalo 

Mr.  lames  G.  Commin     ■  ;  Exetei     offei  • 

in  the  third  port if   the  librai  ■■.  of  the  Rev.  \\     I  lope 

some   1,  ji '  -  iti  in  i  ol   itandai  d  literature  :  while  ol   VIi 

S.  Drayton  &  Son's  two  current  catalo   1 h    is  wholl) 

devoted    to   theologii  al    literature    generally,   marki  .1  al 

prici      whii  li    should    tempi    the    1 esl    1  lergyman    to 

n  inforce   Ins  library.     The  1  atalogues  sent   b)    G 
houses,  il  not   numerou  1,  are  1  ertainl)     betti  1    presented 
than    the     majority     from     pi  1 1\  ini  ial     towns.        I  h 
espei  i.ilK    the   1  a  ;e   with   the   one   issued   b)    Mr.    Hugh 
Hopkins,  of  which  the  clear  printing  and  good 
should  tempt  the  book  lover  to  read  il   from  end  to  end. 

I  he    tents,    though    not     »p<  1  ialised    to    any    extent, 

comprise  many  important  items,  and  not  a  few  firsl 
editions.     That  of  Mr.   Robert   Forrester  (1,   Royal   Ex- 

changi    Square)  also  includes  a  number  of  first  edit :, 

and  an  interesting  series  of  Darien  tracts.  The  Second- 
hand  Bookseller  issued  as  the  catalogue  of  Mi  1 
Thomson  &  Co.  Pleaknowe,  Condorrat  enumerates 
with  a  mass  of  general  literature  a  very  large  number  ol 
the  works  ol  Swedenborg  and  his  followers.  Mr.  Thomas 
Thorp',  latest  issue  Iron.  18,  Chapel  Street,  '  luildford 
specialises  on  works  of  zoolog)  and  botany.  There  are 
several  important  items  included  anion-  these,  -n<  h  as  a 
s,-t  of  1  e, aid's  The  Birth  of  Great  Britain.  Lilford's 
Coloured  Figures  of  the  Birds  <</  the  British  Islands, 
.unl  a  complete  set  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London.  Local  topography  and  history 
appears  to  be  the  strongest  feature  of  the  catalogue 
issued  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carvet  8,  High  Town,  Hereford). 
From  Leeds  .nine  general  catalogues  issued  by  Mr.  J. 
Conlon  (4,  Vernon  Stn  et  1,  and  Mi  Tom  Mill 
Blenheim  Place),  another  somewhat  stronger  in  art  and 
book,  relating  to  Yorkshire  issued  by  Mr.  D.  Webstei 
o,  Woodhouse  Lane),  and  a  fourth  containing 
many  interesting  items,  both  am  ient  and  modem,  issued 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Milligan  (29,  Welton  Mount.  Leeds..  A 
good  series  is  sent  b)  Mr.  James  Miles  (34,  L'pperhead 
Row,  I  eeds  .  The  one  of  Rare  and  Valuable  Books  is 
one  of  the  best  provincial  lists,  strong  in  works  on  York- 
shire and  in  sumptuously  illustrated  1 ks ;  while  a  few 

old  first  edition,  like  the  rare  ./  Dialoge  0 
against  Tribulation,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  are  also 
m.  lude, I.  The  topographical  and  antiquarian  catalogue 
of  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Waters  to,  Spencei  Street, 
Leamington  Spa  is  b)  no  means  confined  to  works  of 
local  interest,  nearly  ever)  county  in  England  being 
ted  among  the  [,500  items  described.  The 
,e.  tion  relating  to  London  1  ;  espe,  iall)  strong.  \ 
catalogue  containing  over  t ,000  items  is  sent  by  Messrs. 
Murray,   Limited   [23  and    25,   Loseb)    Lane,   Leio    tet 

Not   mam  ,  atalogues  1 1    Liverpool,  considering 

tin  -  .  and  m , poi  tan.  e  of  the  gn  at  seaport  1  ity,  but 
these  are  all  of  interest.  Mr.  Edward  Howell  (83, 
Chun  li  Street)  lias  a  g 1  selei  1 f  works  on  angling, 


!l6 
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hunting,  shooting,  and  natural  history,  and  a  few  valuable 
earl)  editions,  such  as  Shakespeare's  fourth  folio,  priced 
.it  ^95,  and  the  first  edition  of  The  Nuremberg 
Chronicle,  priced  at  £22.  Among  other  items  included 
is  Mis-,  Ellen  Terry's  copy  of  Chaucei  s  Works,  issue. 1 
by  the  Kelmscott  Press,  a  very  finely  bound  example,  for 
which  /05  is  asked.  Messrs.  Henry  Young  issue  a 
monthly  catalogue,  illustrated.  The  one  for  September 
is  of  a  very  varied  nature.  First  editions  are  well  in  e\  i- 
dence,  including  a  number  of  the  issues  of  Blake,  Cruik- 
shank,  Dickens,  and  Rowlandson.  There  are  also  some 
good  examples  of  binding,  and  a  number  of  the  Kelm- 
scott issues.  Among  other  interesting  items  in  the 
catalogue  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Murphy  (79,  Renshaw  Street) 
is  Ireland's  Shakespeare  Papers,  a  scarce  volume,  which 
contains  Ireland's  forgeries  and  his  replies  to  Malone's 
criticisms.  The  book  was  suppressed  when  the  origin  of 
the  forgeries  was  discovered,  most  of  the  volumes  already 


printed  burnt,  and  the  copper  plates  from  which  the 
illustrations  were  taken  destroyed. 

Manchester,  like  its  rival  city,  is  not  very  prolific  in 
the  number  of  its  book  catalogues.  Mr.  P.  M.  Barnard 
ol  85,  Bridge  Street  sends  two,  both  ot  which  are  of  a 
specialistic  nature.  One  is  devoted  to  a  list  of  tracts, 
chiefl)  "I  a  historical  nature,  among  which  are  many 
interesting  old  broadsides  and  ballads,  ["he  bulk  of 
these  belong  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
but  there  are  also  a  few  of  an  earlier  date.  A  sei  ind 
catalogue  enumerates  some  500  volumes  of  French 
history  and  literature  or  relating  thereto.  In  this  and 
the  other   already  mentioned  then    are  di  icribed  many 

scarce  and  curious  works  which,  al  the  1 lerate  prices 

asked,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  1  ollei  tor.  The 
catalogues  of  Messrs.  \V.  \.  Pitchei  \  Co.  are  issued 
monthly.  The  bulk  of  the  items  they  contain  refer  to 
modem    works,    anion-    which    are   numbered    many    of 
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In  .  i  Mini. u. I.  i]  ;eful,  and,  unfoi  tunatel)  .  i  spen  ,i\  e 
books  which  no  serious  collector  can  dispense  with. 
["here  is  .1  trong  ;elei  tion  of  volumes  mi  pottery,  ami  ,1 
k-\\    old    works    and    in   1   edii  oi      an    im  ludi  .1.     1  >ther 

catalogues  are  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Rii  hard  ; o,  I  xchangc 

Arcade)  and  Mr.  Albert  Sutton  "t  \\.  Bridge  Street), 
of  a  general  character,  including  man)  good  items.  The 
1  in.  i    1.  w li. ill\   devoted  to  natural    history,  and  ranges 

fi ,m,  icnt  herbals  printed  m  black   letter  to  the  latest 

si  ientifii    works  on  the    aibjei  I 

Several  Newcastle  firms  issue  catalogues.  That  of 
Mi  1  Browne  &  ISrowne  103,  Grey  Street  contains  a 
few   American  and  antiquarian  rarities,  besides  works  of 

general  interest.     The  st   important   item   in  the  cata 

logue  nl    Messrs.    Maws Swan  &    Morgan,    Ltd.,   is  .1 

cop)  "I  The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,  by  Charles 
Mackay,  extended  in  seven  volumes  b\  tin-  insertion  of 
twelve  hundred  extra  illustrations,  including  man)  rare 
engravings  and  examples  of  early  English  colour  print- 
ing. Several  1  ostly  works  on  natural  history,  like  Gould's 
Birds  of  Great  Britain  and  Dresser  .in,  I  Sharpe's  History 
of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  an-  also  im  hided,  while  there  are 
in. in\  volumes  nt  general  interest  including  .1  number  of 
first  editions  "I  Cruikshank,  Dickens,  and  other  nine- 
teenth-century writer,.  Mr.  Robert  1>.  Steedman  |i. 
Hazelwood  Avenue)  sends  an  interesting  catalogue  of 
scarce  and  valuable  books.  From  Norwich  Mr.  W. 
I  hint  14.  1  )rford  Hill  sends  several  lists  which  are  strong 
111  works  mi  local  topography  and  art. 

Oxford,  from  the  book-lover's  point  of  view,  is  hardly 
Mil  li  a  literar\  centre  as  the  rival  universit)  city.  Mr. 
B.  11.  Blackwell  (50  and  51,  Broad  Street  sends  a  cata- 
logue containing  some  2,000  items  of  topographical 
interest,  of  which  nearly  400  refer  to  Oxford,  some  six- 
teenth-century books  ami  early  railway  guides  are 
enumerated  :  a  second  catalogue  from  the  same  house  is 
devoted  to  antiquarian  works;  those  of  Messrs.  II.  (  ',. 
Gadne\  (2  and  3,  Tin  I  Street'  and  Joseph  Thornton  ami 
Sun  ;ii,  Broad  Street,  are  mine  general  111  their  scope. 

It  would  be  thought  that  naval  works  should  lie  an 
important  feature  in  the  catalogues  emanating  from 
Plymouth  ami  Portsmouth,  but  in  neither  those  of  Mr. 
\V.  J.  Butland  :,  Tavistock  Road),  of  the  former  town, 
nor  ,,,  the  one  issui  il  In  Mr.  W.  II.  Long  120,  High 
Street,    Portsmouth),  are  the)    much   in   evidence.      Mr. 

Butland's  strongest  section  1-  of   1 ks   of  travel,  while 

Mr.  Long  specialises  chiefly  in  first  editions.  Messrs. 
Allsup  &  Stanley  (63,  Fishergate,  Preston),  in  then  cata- 
logue ofovei    1,0 terns  of  varied   interest,  have  a  .: I 


sel eel  1011  of  Americana  ["opograph)  ami  natural  histor) 
aie  perhaps  the  strongest  features  ol  the  catalogue  issued 
K\   Mr.  <;.  A.  Poynder  (96,  Broad  Street  .  Reading.     Mr. 

Mi as   I'horpe  (4,  Broad  Street)  is  prolific  in  his  issues, 

though  his  catalogue  an  all  ol  a  periodic  rather  than 
a  specialist  nature,  ("he  reasonable  price  ol  the  books 
enumerated  rather  than  then  1 ,11  itv  is  then  great  attrai  tion, 
yet  ot  the  many  thousand  items  there  are  a  large  number 
which  should  appeal  10  the  professed  collector, and  man) 
in, He  standard  works  which  should  prove  welcome  to 
those  who  form  then  libraries  for  utilitarian  purposes. 
Other  catalogues  received  an-  from  Mr.  Goronwy 
Williams  (Ye  Okie  Booke  Stoic-,  .  Ruthin,  rich  in  earl) 
works  111  Welsh,  and  Mr.  D  S.  Wryc  roft,  St.  Neots. 
From     I  unbridge    Well,    Mr.    1'.    M.    Barnard,    M.A. 

in.  Dudle)  Road.,  scaids  ,1  lom;  array  of  well  pi  nted, 
scholarly  catalogues,  some  of  which  are  well  illustrated. 
dealing  with  such  rarities  as  illuminated  missals  and 
psalter,,   early   printed    works   and    English    hook,   ot    the 

Tudor  and  earlier  pei  iods,  besides  many  highly  s] 

leaflets.     One   of  the    lattei      too   items     is   devoted    to 

1 k  catalogues,  another  to  work,  on  Scandinavia,  and 

a  third  to  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centur)  divines  and 
controversialists.  In  catalogues  so  rich  in  interesting 
items  11  i,  almost  impossible  to  mention  an)  individuall)  : 
they  range  in  \alue  from  a  lew  shillings  to  close  upon 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  comprise  a  variety  of  specimens 
ihat  would  be  welcome  to  the  library  of  the  most  exact  ng 
1  ollei  tor.  A  useful  catalogue  of  general  interest  is  also 
sent  by  Mr.  R.   Hall,  of  Chapel  Place. 

Thames    Ditton    is   represented    In   a    catalogue  ot    Mr. 
Frederick    R.    Jones,    High    Street,    while    from     Truro 

,  a   list  of  books  on  Cornwall,  some  of  them   rare, 

offer,,, 1  for  sale  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pollard.  Messrs.  Andrew 
Iredale  &  Sons,  of  Torquay,  contribute  a  couple  of  well- 
printed    catalogues   ot    e    than    average    interest,    in 

which  thine  is  a  fair  selection  of  works  bearing  on  local 
topography  and   interest.      Messrs.   II.  M.  Gilbert  &  Son 

19,  The  Square,  Winchestei  catalogue  a  portion  ot  the 
librar)  of  the  late  Canon  V'alpy,  chiefly  of  a  theological 
nature,  and  also  send  a  general  list;  another  is  sent  by 
Mr.  II.  Start.  2S.  Dudle)  Street,  Wolverhampton;  while 
the  two  catalogues  of  Mr.  frank  Crowe  l'.ank  Sued  . 
Wrexham,  contain,  among  other  numerous  items,  a  good 
, election  of  works  relating  to  Wale,.  The  .  overs  of  the 
latter  are   decorated   with   an  effective  original  design  by 

Mr.    Nod    Dew,  of   Bangor,    which    affords    a   wel le 

contrast  to  closely  printed  covers,  generally  affected  in 
the  smaller  pro\  incial  tow  ns. 
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Special     Notice 

Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  Magazine  is 
printed  a  month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns, 
an  immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'•  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,  The  Connoisseur  Magazine,  95,  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Kdward  VII.  £5  and  £2.— .\2,75s  (Bexhill).— These 
coin-;  fetch  only  a  small  premium  on  their  lace  value.  The 
value  of  the  Waterloo  medal-  vanes  according  to  the  regiment 
and  rank  of  recipient,  and  the  condition.  Medals  of  some 
regiments  are  scarcer  and  more  sought  for  than  others. 

Leeds  Black  =  Ware  Medallion.— A2.S21  (Manchester). 
— -These  black  medallions  in  imitation  of  Wedgwood,  marked 
Leeds  Pottery,  are  somewhat  uncommon,  and  are  worth  about 
,£1    ios.  each. 

"The  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Isles." 
2  vols.,  3rd  edit.,  1841.   -A  2.S04  1'  :rewkerne). — The  value 

of  your  book  is  about  lOa. 

Derby  Figure,  etc. — A2.S66  (Wells). — Your  china  is 
evidently  modern.  The  Derby  figure,  made  since  1S77,  1-  a 
copy  of  an  old  model,  and  being  in  white  would  only  fetch 
about  £1.  The  vase  (No.  vi. )  also  appears  to  be  modern 
Derby,  and  is  worth  about  15s.  The  remaining  pieces  are  of 
little  value. 

Porcelain  Table.— A2.N76  (Ashton).  —  The  table  you 
describe  is  evidently  modern,  as  it  bears  an  imitation  of  a  mark 
on  the  faience  of  Lille.  It  is  doubtless  of  Paris  make,  and  its 
value  as  a  piece  of  modern  decoration  is  roughly  about  £1  10s. 

French  Porcelain  Dessert  Service.—  A  2, SSa  (Lin- 
coln).—  Although  your  dessert  service  is  doubtless  of  French 
manufacture,  it  is  not  from  the  famous  Sevres  factory.  The 
service,    to    judge    by    your    descri]  made     probably 

between  1852  and  1870,  and  the  marks  are  evidently  imitations 


of  the  early  Sevres,  though  not  very  clear.  The  Sevre 
used  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  inside  two  interlaced  capital 
L's,  to  denote  the  years  of  manufacture,  afterwards  repeating 
-line  double— thus,  AA,  BB,  etc.  The  mark  LF  is  that  of  an 
artist  of  the  early  period,  and  to  be  genuine,  therefore,  should 
lie  outside  the  double  L. 

Dinner  Service. --A2. 940  (Staindrop). —  It  is  not  stated  in 
your  enquiry,  but  judging  by  the  photograph  we  suppose  that 
your  dish  is  printed  in  dark  blue.  Several  of  the  Staffordshire 
makers  produced  dinner  services  of  this  character  with 
copied  from  ancient  Greek  vases.  This  is  by  no  means  unique  or 
even  uncommon.  The  service  is  very  likely  by  Messrs.  Rogers, 
who  had  two  factories  at  Longport  early  in  last  century. 
Individual  pieces  are  not  particularly  valuable,  but  collectors 
are  now  turning  then  attention  to  the  old  piinted  ware,  and 
it  is  rising  in  value. 

Delft  Vases.— A2,979  (Theale).— The  vases  ot  which  you 
send  coloured  sketch   are  riodern,    but   we  can   only 

judge  die-finitely  by  seeing  them.     If  genuine  old  Delft  and  well 
painted,  they  would  be  of  considerable 

Black    Wedgwood.— A  2,981     (Great     Malvern).— Black 

Wedgwood  teapot-  and  basins  are  not  of  much  value.     I  nless 
1         ,  it  is  difficult  to  thai    they  are 

I,  as  similar  ware  was  ma  ie  at  sevi  :  I 

any  case,  the  three  pieces  are  nut  nearly  « 


Coin.— A2.992    (Heme    Hill).— Yo 
\ 
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>l     \c  n;  l  II  i    \l  1:1  .'1  ASH    \\l)  Cam  urioi  .i 


Lancelot  Brown,  i  dn.t  < .  irdenei  at  Hampton  Court. 
Known  as  Capability  Brown.     Born  al   Kir] 
Northumberland.       Died   6    Feb.,    1783,   aged   67. 

Buried   at   Fen   Stanton. 


I 
Lancelot    Brown, 
Barrister,    M.P. 
for  I  [untingdon. 
[.P. 


fohn  Brown,    \dmiral  in 
"  R.N.     Resided  at  Con- 
ington,  Cambridge. 


Rev.    rhomas  Brown,   Rectoi  ol  Susan,  daughter  of  .  .   .   Dickins, 

Conington.      1  >  i e ■  I  n  1   Conington  D.U.,    Rector    of    Hem  1        1 

20  Dec,  1829,  aged  68.     Buried  Died  at   Saxmundham    18   Jan., 

at  Ken  Stanton.  1833,  aged   73 


Rev.  Lancelot  Robert  Brown, 
Rector  of  Kelsale.and  Thor- 
ington.       Married     1     June, 

I  Si  19. 


Vnna,  eldest  daughter  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  Brown,  France*,     only 

of  Rev.  Hence  Bence,  Curate  of  Somersham,   Ely.  daughter   ol 

ol  Beccles.  Married    at    Ely   St.    Mary's  William  Page, 

17  Sept.,  1S25.  Esquire. 


Susan  Brown 
Unmarried. 


Anna  Brown. 


F'rances  Matilda  Brown. 
Married  J2  No\  .  1S42, 
at  Kelsale. 


=  Rev.    Ellis  Walford, 

Rei  1 1  Dallingho. 


Snell. — Thomas  Snell,  Esquire,  draper,  was  nominated  by 
the  Lord  Mayoi  ol  London  at  a  Courl  of  Hustings  24  June, 
[740,  to  serve  the  office  ol  Sheriffe  :  but,  however,  the  Livery 
did  not  elei  I  him. 

Mathew.    -The    following    1*    the    anecdote    you    enquire 

al t   ,i,  in  the   -'Hi-  of  Tobie  Mathew,   Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Archbishop  used  to  say  that  Ins  son  Tobias  had  wit  ami 
no  1  .  In-  sou  Samuel  had  grace  and  wit  too,  and  the  third 
neither  grace  nor  wit.  To  which  Lord  Fairfax  an  Mod, 
"  Your  grace  is  not  singular,  for  one  1  sent  into  the  Netherlands 
to  train  him  up  as  a  soldier,  and  he  makes  a  tolerable  country 
justice,  Inn's  a  mere  coward  at  lighting;  my  next  I  sent  to 
1  ambridge,  and  he  proves  a  good  lawyer,  but  a  mere  dunce  at 
divinity  ;  and  my  youngest  I  sent  to  the  inns  of  court,  and  he's 
g I  at  divinity,  but  nobody  at  the  law." 


Hoi  in  \.      - 


id    II olden    was 
1    a    1  General    < ' 


"    the 

II. ill 


1    March,    [740. 

Leveson.  Richard  Leveson,  of  Lilleshall,  in  Shropshire, 
born  in  1570,111.111101!  in  December,  IS&7.  Margaret,  daughtei 
ol  Charles  Lord  Howard,  Baron  ol  I  flingham,  High  Admiral 
ol  1  ngland.  Al  this  time  he  was  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Irk.  He  was  knighted  at  Cadiz  in  1596;  served  continuous); 
through  the  war;  was  Admiral  ol  the  Narrow  Seas  1  1600, 
and  Vice-Admiral  ol  England  in  1604.  He  died  without  issue 
,i,  [605,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  church  at  Wolverhampton, 
wheie  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Martin.  Admiral  Sir  T.  Byam  Martin  was  responsible  lor 
much  ol  ihe  success  at  the  ceremony  ol  King  William  IV. 
opening  the  present    Loudon   Bridge,  built  by  Sir  John  Rennie. 

I    ,     King  acknowledged   this   in   the  following  year  by  pre- 

iii  in     him  u  it  h  .1  painting  of  the  ceremony. 

1  ;  also  true  that  he  was  ordered  lo  attend  at  Portsmouth 
.11  ihe  requesl  ol  the  Emperoi  ol  Russia,  and  in  the  Spithead 
naval  manoeuvres  he  led  a  division  ol  the  fleet  when  the  allied 
Sovereigns  held  .1  grand  revii  «  dui  ing  1  heii  visii  lo  i  ngland  in 
i.Xii.  The  Emperor  personally  thanked  him  for  the  1 
rendered  to  Russia  in  1812,  and  presented  him  with  a  valuable 
snuff- bo  . 
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Elizabeth  Georgiana  Brown.  Frederick  Francis  lames 
Married  3  Oct.,  1848,  at  Morrice,  Esquire,  of 
Kelsale.  Belshanger,   Kent. 

mention  is  made  of  any  children.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
ol  the  will  ol  this  William  Phillipe,  ol  Boston,  in  New  I  ngland, 
Merchant  :  "  I  give  to  my  friend  John  Lovelock,  son  of  William 
and  lone  Lovelock,  of  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  in  Old  England, 
my  estate  called  Picker's  Lea  and  the  house  I  live  in  called 
Blew,  and  also  seventeen  houses  next  adjoining;  turiher,  I 
give  him  three  shippes,  etc.      [  constitute    John  Lovelock   my 

CM.'.    Iltol. 

"  To  my  cousins  John,  Mary,  and  Sarah  Phillipe,  one  shilling 
each.  To  my  friend  John  Hurd,  of  Boston,  esq.,  five  hundred 
pound-. 

"  To  my  cousins  Elizabeth  Wilke,  Jane  Morrice,  Mary  Mor- 
rice, and  Hannah  Farmer,  filtv  pounds  each. 

••  Hated  13  Oct.,  1726. 

■'John  Turner,  Henry  Dutton,  and  Roger  Thompson, 
\\  itnesses. " 

Proved  in  the  I'  <\C.t  22  December,  1727, by  John  Lovelock. 
the  executor.      Registered  305  Farrant. 

Carolina. — The  exchequer  depositions  in  a  suit  between 
Sir  lames  Baily.  Bart.,  and  Hides  o.  Samuel  Hartley  and  James 
Penny  might  help  you.     25  George  II.,  Trinity  9. 

Vaughan. — Evidence  that  Howell  Vaughan,  of  Virginia, 
belonged  to  the  well-known  family  of  Lloydarth  1-  to  be  lound 
in  this  abstract  of  a  chancery  suit. 

Vaughan   ,-.   Elwes,   15   Feby.,   16S5-6.     Orator  and  Oratrix, 
Edward  Vaughan,  of  Lloydarth,  co.  Montgomery,  and  I 
Vaughan,  wid.,  mother  of  your  orator. 

Howell  Vaughan  deed,  your  orator',  younger  brother,  who 
was  apprenticed  to  Jeremiah  Elwes,  citizen  of  London,  Object 
of  suit,  money  matters, 

Howell  Vaughan  died  in  Virginia  -.  Defendants,  Jeremiah 
Elwes  and  Richard  [enkinson. 

Chancery  Proceedings  before  171).  Reynardson  398-5. 

HUNT.  The  arms  you  are  using—  az.  a  bend  between  six 
leopards  or,  crest,  a  leopard's  face  between  two  wings  or. 
belong  to  fohn  Hunt,  ol  Lyndon,  Rutland,  being  granted  by 
patent  dated  20  fuly,  15S5.  To  establish  a  legal  right  to  th  - 
coat,  you  must  prove  youi  pedigree  from  this  grantee. 

Brown.— Can  any  reader  throw  light  on  the  anceslry  0: 
Lancelot  Brown,  and  did  the  Rev.  rhomas  Charles  Brown 
leave  any  issue  ,J 
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The  magnificent  colli, 
porcelain  brought  together  by  Mr. 
his  beautiful  house  at  Hampstead 
can  best  be  described  as  a  feast 
for  the  eyes  and  soul  of  the 
artistic,  and  a  veritable  banquet  of 
delights  for  the  epicurean  taste  of 
the  connoisseur  in  Chinese  ceramic- 
art. 

Here  we  may  see  porcelain  at 
its  best  in  fine  galleries,  displayed 
upon  tables  and  in  cabinets  which 
are  in  themselves  works  of  art.  A 
background  of  pictures  by  cele- 
brated painters,  and  floors  strewn 
with  Persian  rugs  mellowed  by 
age,  form  a  harmonious  link  be- 
tween these  ancient  porcelains  of 
the  East  and  those  masterpieces  of 
painting  and  carving  of  Western 
civilisation. 

Mr.  Lever's  collection  is  re- 
markable not  only  for  the  number 
of  specimens  which  it  contains,  its 
beauty  and  immense  value,  but 
tor  the  large  size  ol  some  oi  the 
vases,  and  the  number  of  sets  of 
five  which  it  contains.  The 
Chinese  call  these  the  VVu-she, 
and  they  prefer  an  uncovered  vase 
as  the  centrepiece.  It  is  always 
the  object  of  the  serious  collector 
to  obtain  these-  sets,  which  are- 
very  much  mure  valuable  in  sets 
than  as  single  specimens.  No  one, 
however,  realizes  better  than  does 
the  serious  collector  how  difficult 
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ction  of  Chinese 
\V.   H.   Lever  at 


No.     I   B1ACK     VASE    WITH     WHITE 

TRACERY    AND    PANELS    OF    LANDSCAPE 

FLOWERS,    AND    EMBLEMS 

MING  HEIGHT,    23    INCHES 


they  are  to  obtain,  and  how  their  possession  enhances 
the  interest  and  value  of  a  collection.  Again,  the 
size  of  a  vase  is  always  taken  into 
consideration  by  those  who  know, 
and  provided  it  is  of  line  quality 
and  well  painted,  a  very  large  vase 
will  command  a  far  higher  price- 
in  proportion  to  those  of  the  same 
quality  but  of  smaller  si/e. 

Then,  again,  this  colli  i  Hon 
comprises  unique  specimens  ol 
biscuit,  of  familk-verte,  yellow, 
famille-rose,  and  the  much  i  oveted 
famille-noire,  all  of  which  appeal 
so  strongly  to  the  connoisseur,  for 
whom  they  have  beauties  and 
fascinations  unseen  and  undreamt 
of  by  the  uninitiated,  who  are  apt 
to  be  interested  in  them  just  in 
proportion  to  the  price  which  they 
command. 

Black  porcelain  was  made  as 
early  as  the  Sung  Dynasty 
(960-1279).  It  was  called  Chien 
Yao,  and  its  best-known  use  was 
that  of  cups  of  spreading  design, 
which  were  used  at  the  great  tea 
ceremonials  of  the  time.  The 
cups  were  covered  with  a  shining 
black  enamel,  which  was  speckled 
all  over  with  minute  silvery  or 
golden  lines  or  spots  resembling 
fur,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
sobriquet  "hares'  fur"  or  "part- 
ridge "  cups  by  which  they  are- 
known.  Some  specimens  ol 
"hares'  fur"  were  exhibited  at  the 


The    Connoisseur 


Burlington  fine  Arts  ( luh 
during  the  past  lummer, 
where  the)  excited  mui  li 
interest. 

In  the  M  ing  Dyna  ty, 
during  the  reign  of  11  ung 
\\  u,  1368-1398,  black  is 
in  ni  1. Mn  1 1  .1  ,  1  me  1  'i  the 
three  colours  used  upon 
porcelain.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  very  fine 
black  vases  date  lurk  to 
the  \1  in.-  I  >\  nasty,  but 
the  maj  orit)  ol  those 
which  we  find  in 
:  ions  wi  re  made  in  that 
best  of  all  periods  the 
reign  ol  the  Em  per  01 
hsi,    1  662- 1 7  22. 

Mr.  I  ,evei  is  the  pos- 
sessor ni  an  unusually 
interesting  and  line  black 


No.   III.—  hi  v  1.    in  \h  1  1; 

SHAPED    VASE.  COVERED    WITI 
THIN    GREEN     ENAMEL, 

RATED    WITH    WHITE 

k'  VNi  ,    Ml,    [662-172 
!2    INI  HES 


N'O.     II.  —  BLACK    OVIFORM    JAR    WITH     ALMOST    INVISIBL1 

GR1  EN    GLAZE,   DECORAT)  D    WITH    WHITE    AND    RED    PRCNCS 

Yl    NG-CHKN,     I723-I736  HEIGHT      IS    INCHES 

vase  of  late  Ming.    This  background.     Between  ih< 

may    be    seen     in    our  panels  are  sacred  emblems, 

Inst  illustration.     Quad-  some  of  the   Pa   Pao  01 

rangulai    m   shape,   with  "Eight    Precious    Things' 

flat  sides,   it   is  covered  which   01  1  ur  again   in    thi 

with  .1  dull  IiI.h  k  enamel  lozenge-shaped  pam  Is  upon 

applied    to    the    biscuit  the   spreading   base.      The 

body.     The   front   and  moulded    handles  are    in 

back   have   a  conven-  bisi  uit. 

tional  key   pattern   in  To    the    beauty    0 

white   ovei    the    black,  vase  is  an  added  interest  in 

which    appears    to    have  that  it  is  one  of  those  rare 

been    produced,    not    b\  pieces    ol    Ming    porcelain 

the    introduction   ol  upon    winch    blue  appears 

.1    white   enamel    upon  as  an   overglaze  enamel, 

the  black,  but  k\    sum-'  Mr.   Cosmo    Monkhouse 


osed  the 
body  through  the  black 
e  l.  Leaf-sha  ped 
panels  al  thi  top  contain 
branches,  flowers,  and 
birds    in   green,   l.lu 

centre  panels   at 
rounded  by  a  narrow  band 

•  il  blue,  and  contain  land- 
scapes in  green,  auber- 
gine, blue,  and  ; 
while  below  are  square 
ramed  in  blue,  in 
which  are  finely  painted 
lands*  apes,  w  1 1  h  moun- 
tains, trees,  rivet 
boats  in  blue,  grei  n,  and 
Nile  rgine.  I  pon  the 
-hies  are    leaf   and 

shaped  panels    ol    fli     , 

foliage,  and  landscapes  in 

the  sane-  colours,  sur- 
rounded bv  a  dull 


N'O.     IV.—  TALI      BLA<  K     V  VSE, 
\  I    RED    Wl  111     THIN    GREEN 
ENAMEL    AND    DECORATED 
WITH     BRANCHES    01 

PRUNUS  k'ang-hsi 

HEIGHT,     jl     INi   His 
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Xo.    V. EWER     FOR     ICED    SYRUP.        FAMILLE-VERIE. 

K'ANG-HSI.       HEIGHT,     I"     INCHES 

<  onsidered  that  blue  over-glaze  was  not  brought  into 
use  till  the  reign  of  K'ang-hsi.  I  [e  says  "all  collei  tors 
should  note"  (during  the  Ming  Dynasty)  "the  blue 
is  ahvavs  under  the  glaze."  Later  discoveries,  how- 
ever, have  disproved  a  theory  which,  as  Mr.  R.  L. 
I  bibs, ,n  says,  "has  been  a,,  .pic, I  as  an  article  of 
faith,"  and  a  few  pieces  have  been  brought  to  lighl 
,ii  undoubted  Ming  origin,  dating  back  to  the  reign 
ill  Wan  Li,  1  5  7  j;- 1  '•  i  cj.  in  which  blue  appears  as  .\n 
Lze  enamel.  There  is.  however,  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  this  enamel,  for  whereas  that  of  the 
K'ang-hsi  and  later  periods  is  a  clear  lilac  shade,  that 
ol  the  Ming  Dynasty  is  dull  and  slatey,  and  of  a 
distinctly  inferior  quality  to  the  other  i  oloured  glazes 
m  us,:  at  that  time. 

The  large  black  oviform  jar  oi  our  second  illustra- 
tion is  one  "I  a  shape  very  rare  in  black  porcelain, 
dy  is  dei  orated  with  four  gray  trunked  prunus 
ti  :es  with  red  and  white  blossoms,  growing  with  green 
bamboos  attic  foot  ol  green  rocks.  On  the  mam 
I, ran,  li  of  e.n  li  is  a  bird  with  a  blue  hack,  black  head, 
and  gray  and  white  plumage.  The  neck  of  the  jar  is 
dec  orated  on  a  white  ground  with  green  and  blu  :  rio 
diaper  studded  with  red  and  yellow,  bordered  at  the 
top  with  a  hand  ol   blue  .tnd  while,  and  at  the  bottom 


with  nai  n  ol    blue   and   yellow.      The   chap  r 

is    divided    by   four  scalloped    white  reserves,  edged 
with  red,  and    containing    red    and    blue    and    red    and 
yellow  flowers.      At   the   has,'   is  a  deep   band,,i    pal 
yellow  Jooe  head  ornann  m,  outlined  at  the  top  with 
narrow  bands  ol   blue  and  edged  at  the  bottom  with 

red.      These    I :-head    res  r\    ■•    ar  :    painl  '1    « ith 

yellow  and  gray  chrysanthemums. 

\<>.  in.  is  a  truly  magnificent  beaker-shap  d 
32  inches  in  height.  Ovei  the  lustrous  black  back- 
ground is  a  wash  cif  thin  green  enamel.  The  whole 
is  covered  with  white  prunus  blossom  and  branches 
upon  which  are  birds  in  bright  green  and  yellow. 
Gnarled  trunks  in  aubergine  rise  from  rocks  at  the 
base,  which  are  painted  in  shades  ol  green. 

In  No.  iv.  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  vase  ol 
exquisite  quality.  This  is  31  inches  high,  and  the 
background  is  covered  with  thin  green  enamel.  The 
white  prunus  blossoms  are  reserves,  which  show  the 
line  quality  of  the  body  and  its  brilliant  glaze.  The 
painting  of  these  flowers  is  perfect  to  the  minutest 
detail,  and  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  finished 
artist.  The  colours  used  are  green,  yellow,  and 
aubergine,  the  trunks  and  branches  of  prunus  being 
lined  with  black,  and  the  rocks  at  the  base  in  two 
shades   ,,:    gi      n. 


X,i.     \1  YELLOW     BOTTLE-SHAPED    VASE     EN 

IN     BRILLIANT    GREEN,     AUBERGINE,   AND    V 

FAMILLE-VERTE.       K'ANG-HSI.         HEIGHT,     10 


\MELLED 

EI.  LOW 
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/',':  '    <  'omioisseiir 


,     in  No 

!  ' 

able    spi  i 
the    /ami  I 

\  ;  ;el,  made 
to  cont  a  i  n  iced 
syrup,  stands  iS 
i  i  g  h .  1 1 
is  i  namelled  sin- 
fa's  m't  in  a  rii  h 
gn  !■!),  under whii  h 
are  cin  ular  pencil- 
blai  k,  and 
is  divided  bythr,  e 
triple  moulded 
i  ings  m  pale  green 
■  -  rested 
waves  outlined  1.1 
hi. irk  and  grei  n 
r.x-ks  appeal  ai 
inl  rvals,  and  the 
whole  is  be- 
sprinkled with 
single  primus  blos- 
soms, sai  red  em- 
bl.  'us,  and  horses 
in  aubergine,  yel- 
low, and  whi  te. 
Similar  designs 
.i-id  colours  deco- 
rate the  cover, 
while  the  upstand- 
ing   pi  11 1  ii  hi  above 


CIATURE    SCREEN    IN     rURQl   OlSl      AND    BIS(  i   IT. 
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the  ipoul  has  an 
oul  i  bordei  ol 
yell  ow    i 

inner  borders  or- 
namented by  lines 
and  ii' 
b  r  o  w  n  .  T  li  e 
beautiful  stand  is 
painted  in  similai 
coloui  «  ith  '  lia- 
pers,  flow 
panel  ol  sai  red 
emblems. 

T  h  e    ■'. 
horses  depii  ted 
upon  this    \\   r 
a    ver\    I  avourite 

m at l I     1 1 

this  pa  rticular 
1 1 1 1  in  Hi  decora 
tion.  They  are 
said    in 

I  .i    horsi  s 
o 1    the     l      ■    ■ 
Muli-U  ang,  a  war- 
rior \\  1 1 

in  the  si  i  mi,!  oi 
third  <  i  ntury.  It 
is  recorded   in  the 

1 1 ;  1 1 1 1 1 Book 

that  these  horses 
Iriven  by  Tsao  fu 
drew    the   i  hariot 


\   1  I  1  .       (I  I    SMALL    POT    WITH    RAISED    FIGURES    IN    COLOURS    AND    BISCUIT.        F  AMI  LLE-VERTE.        (:)    HCIKI 
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Collection  of  Chinese   Porcelain 


of  the  Emperor  through  main-  campaigns  "  wherever  A  greal  necromancer,  he  rode  thou  andsol  miles  upon 

wheel  ruts  ran  and  the  hoofs  ol   horses  had  trodden."  a  white  mule,  which,  when  he   halted,  he  folded  up 

They  were  finally   released  from   labour  to  end  their  and  placed  in  his  wallet.     On   resuming   Ins   journey 

days  in  well-earned  rest.  he   merely  squirted  water  upon  the  wallet,  when  the 

Our   next   illustration   (No.   vi.)   is  that   of   a   very  faithful   beast  at   once  reappeared.      Not   wishing  to 

rare  and  beautiful  vase  of  famille  verle  with  a  yellow  become  a  priest  at  the  bidding  of  the  Emperoi  '  hang 

ground,  which  is  also  a  "three-colour"  piece.     The  Ko-Laon,    he    expired,   entering    upon    "  immortalitj 

ground   is   not,  however,  the  tune   usually  associated  without   suffering  bodily   dissolution."      He   is  repr 

with  the  famille-jaune,  but   one  which   I   believe  the  sented  with  a  bamboo  tube  (  yu-ku),  a  kind   of  drum 

Chinese  call  "  freshly  husked,  or  boiled,  chestnut " —  used  by  the  Taoists,  and  two  rods  to  beat  it,  these 

a  delicate   shade,  well  suited  to  throw  up  the   colours  being  placed  in  a  tube  whii  h  forms  his  emblem. 


No.    IX.  —  FAMILLE-VEl 
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and  fine  drawing  with  which  it  is  decorated.  At  the 
base  this  bottle-shaped  vase  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
enlarged  scale  or  wave  pattern,  in  rich  brilliant  green 
enamel,  under  which  are  circular  pencillings  in  black. 
Scattered  over  the  green  are  single  prunus  blossoms 
ami  sacred  emblems  in  aubergine,  green  and  white, 
four  largr-  circular  panels  edged  with  crested  waves 
are  beautifull)  painted  with  dragons,  the  one  seen  in 
the  illustration  being  "  Lung,"  the  Dragon  of  the  Sky, 
who  is  here  depicted  as  chasing  a  pearl  through 
clouds.  Upon  the  vellow  neck  are  clouds  and  figures 
in  green,  vellow,  and  aubergine,  with  fine-  pencillings 
in  Mack,  The  drawing  of  these  is  very  spirited. 
They  represent  the  Pa  Sien,  or  eight  immortals  of 
the  Taoist  sect.  Those  which  we  can  see  are  Man 
Seang-Tsze,  said  to  have  been  tin-  nephew  of  the 
philosopher  Han  Yu,  who  lived  about  a.d.  S20.  He 
is  represented  as  playing  the  flute  l/ic/i),  which  is  his 
emblem.  Just  beneath,  standing  upon  a  cloud,  is 
( 'hang  Kod.aon,  who  flourished  from  the  close  of  the 
seventh  and  until  the   middle   of  the   eighth   century. 


On  the  right  is  Le  Tee-Kwae,  who  in  orderto  obey 
the  summons  to  celestial  regions  to  be  instructed  in 
Taoist  lore  by  Lao  Tsze  himself,  was  obliged  to 
entrust  his  body  to  the  care  of  a  disciple.  1  hi  one 
occasion  when  the  disembodied  spirit  returned,  the 
disciple  was  missing.  The  spirit  of  Lee  Tee-Kwae 
I  1  fore  took  refuge  in  the  body  of  a  lame  b  :ggar, 
in  whose  shape-  he  continued  to  exist,  supporting 
himself  on  a  crutch.  He  is  represented  as  a  beggar 
holding  in  his  hand  the  pilgrim  gourd  [hit-lit],  his 
emblem.  In  this  case  flowing  water  is  seen  ascending 
from  the  gourd. 

The  fourth  figure  represents  Lan  Tsae-Ho,  whose 
sex  is  uncertain,  but  who  is  generally  described  as  a 
female.  She  is  depicted  as  carrying  a  flower-basket 
(hiva-lan),  which  is  her  emblem. 

The  beautiful  little  screen  of  our  seventh  illustration 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  rare-  example  ol 
Ming  porcelain  in  turquoise  blue  ami  biscuit.  At 
the  base  are  mouldings  representing  the  waves  ot  the 
sea  from  which  rise  three   lotus  plants  and   blossoms, 
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The  tall  vase  whicl 


tin  leaves  in  low  rebel  and  the  (lowers  moulded  in  hand,  which  is  in  bisi 
high  relief.  The  centre  flower  and  buds  support  a  pedestal  ornamented 
gallery,  behind  which  is  the  seated  Kwan-yin  (the  and  in  the  front  with 
Hearei  ol  I'rayers).  On  eithei  side  of  the  balcony  yellow.  The  godde; 
ii.  iti  ndanl  figures  supported  upon  lotus  flowers,  with  cloud  designs 
..ml  bevond  these  are  moulded  |ooe-head  sceptres.  and  yellow.  She  hoi 
Tins  little  screen,  with  its  brilliant  turquoise  glaze,  its  peach,  and  sits  on 
pi  reed  and  raised  mouldings  and  touches  ol  biscuit,  with  green  diaper, 
js  ;1  piece  well  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  aubergine  flower. 
and   envy  "I    collectors  of  old    Ming  pon  elain 

In  the  i  entre  ol  oui  next 
illustration  (No.  viii.)  is  a 
beautifully  modelled  figure 
ol  a  god  "I  mirth.  It  is  ol 
exceptionally  line  quality, 
enamelled  sur  biscuit.  'I  he 
icbe  is  a  brilliant  green 
edged  with  yellow  :  the 
has,'  and  beads  are  in  au- 
bergine, ami  the  delicately 
modelled  little  slice  is  un- 
glazed  biscuit. 

The  little  pet  en  the  right 
of  the  gel  is  a  \er\  rare 
and  interesting  specimen, 
decorated  with  the  figures 
of  the  eight  Taoist  Immor- 
tals in  high  relief  On  a 
rough  background  in  yel- 
low, green,  aubergine,  and 
white.  The  figures  are  in 
parts  enamelled  in  these 
i  olours,  and  ale  partly  in 
biscuit.  Round  the  top 
is  a  band  of  biscuit  with 
in.  ised  ornament. 

On  the  left  is  a  wine  cup 
enamelled  inside  and  out 
w  ah  green,  white-<  rested 
waves,  under  which  are 
ciri  ular  designs  in  black. 
Scattered  over  the  back- 
ground are  horses,  flowers, 
and  emblems  in  green,  yel- 
low, aubergine,  and  blue. 

( )n  either  s  ide  of  the 
central  group  of  the  ninth 
illustration  are  figun  -.  01  a 
god  and  goddess  ol  the 
early  K'ang-hsi  peri.  id.  The 
foi  in  i  has  a  robe  ol  auber 
imented  w  ith  cloud 
designs  in  yellow  am  1  sjrei  n. 

No.    X.      FAM1LL1     VERTE    VAS1  ' 

lie    holds    a    si  loll     in    his  height,    10   inches 


:uit,  ani  I  I  upon  a  yellow 

ai    th  ■   siile^  with  green   < 

a  fooe  head  sceptre  m  gi 

s  wi  ars  a  green   robe  broi 

mil     ti 'i ks  m  white,   auberg iin  . 

Is  in  her  biscuit  hand  the  sacred 

a    yi  II  i'a     pedi   -ai    ornam 

in    the    i  entre    of   which    is   an 

i  loi  nis  the  subject  of  our  tenth 
illustration,  is  i  me  ol  the 
k'ang-hsi  period  ol  fini  si 
quality,  and  painted  with 
the  brilliant  enami  1  ci  'loin  5 
of  tin-  familk-verte.  The 
ii'  1  1  co\  ered  with  a  fish- 
roe  d  1  a  per  in  aubergine, 
with  Mack  lines  and  dots 
divided  by  small  circular 
panels  ol  single 
with  yellow  centres,  on 
while,  surrounded  by  pale 
green.  Two  long  panels 
and  small  cin  ulai  panels 
also  ornament  t  h  e  nei  k. 
I  '  are-  beautifully  paint- 
ed with  landscapes,  rocks, 
boats,  branches,  ami  el.  mils 
incolours.  <  >n  the  shoulders 
is  a  red  diaper  enclosing 
green  flowers,  and  broken 
I  iv  small  panels  outlined  in 
led  and  yellow  containing 

emblems.  The  body  ><\  the 
vase  is  entirely  covered  with 
.1  sexagonal  diaper  in  green, 
with  red  centres.  The  up- 
per portion  has  two  round 
and  two  si  |tiare  panels,  the 
loi  in  r  painted  with  flowers, 
foliage,  birds,  ami  rocks,  the 

1  'ill.  1 3   with   fabuli 'us  ani- 
mals,   .   lou.ls,    roi  ks.    and 
foliage  in  green,  red,   au- 
bi  rgine,    yellow,  and    blue 
enamels.    These  panels  are 
1  on  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  vase,  while  scat- 
tered 1  iver  the  bai  kground 
at  intervals  are  stain  I     .vitl 
some  of    the    Bud- 
dhist emblems  ol    "1  lappy 
Au-m  v  "  :   t  he    st  ork — an 
e        n  ol   longevity — and 


Collection  of  Chinese   Porcelain 


a  pair  of  rhinoceros-horn  cups  belonging  to  the  Pa 
Pao,  01    "Eight  Precious  Things." 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  more  lovely 
specimens  of  the  famille-verte  than  the  pair  ol  vases 
which  may  be  seen  in  cur  eleventh  illustration.  Mr. 
Lever  has  dune  well  in  placing  between  them  the 
covered    oviform    vase,    which   by   its    heavier  design 


these  pieces  is  i  xquisite,  the  A    -  is  brilliant,  and  the 
painting  ol  \   rj   high  i  irder,  while  the  arl  isl 
colours  so  delicately  blended  as  to  satisfy  the  must 
exacting  critic. 

The  centre  covered  vase  is,  as  I  aid  before,  <  i  in- 
spicuous  by  reason  of  its  handsome  design  and 
colouring.     It  is  probably  older  than  those  oi 


Xo.     XI. —  FAIR    OF    TALL    BEAKER-SHAPED    VASES 
HEIOHT.     'J    INCHES.  BEAUTIFUL    COVERED 

EARLY    K'ANG-HSI, 

and  stronger  colouring  is  well  calculated  to  set  ofl 
their  delicate  beauty.  Round  the  lip  of  these  tall 
beaker-shaped  vases  is  a  band  of  green  with  black 
diaper.  Upon  the  neck  are  rocks,  birds,  flowers, 
and  branches  in  two  shades  of  green,  rouge  deft/: 
aubergine,  and  blue.  Encircling  the  neck  is  a  band 
_.inal  diaper  in  black  enamel,  edged  with 
green,  and  enclosing  single  flowers  in  yellow  upon 
aubergine.  Round  the  base  is  a  band  of  pale  green 
speckled  with  black,  and  divided  by  Mowers  in  blue, 
red,  and  yellow.  The  body  is  covered  with  branches, 
flowers,  and  foliage  rising  from  blue  and  green  rocks, 
and  amongst  these  may  be  seen  the  Phoenix  or 
Feng-huang,  whose  live  colours  were  said  to  represent 
the  five  cardinal  virtues.  The  Mowers  upon  these 
vases  are  white  magnolia,  red  primus,  yellow,  white, 
and  red  peonies  and  chrysanthemums,  foliage  in  shades 
of  green,  and  branches  in  aubergine.     The  quality  of 


OF    SUPERB    QUALITY.       FAMILLE-VERTE.       K'ANG-HSI. 
VASE    OF    BRILLIANT    COLOURING.       FAMILLE-VERTE. 
.        HEIGHT,     28     INCIIFs 

side,  dating  to  the  early  days  of  the  Emperor  K'ang- 
hsi,  while  they  may  have  been  made  towards  the  close 
of  this  long  reign.  Although  of  hardly  so  line  quality, 
it  is  in, ne  the  less  a  very  beautiful  piece  painted  by 
a  finished  artist.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  peony, 
lotus,  red  primus,  and  magnolia  as  decoration,  the 
large  red  peony  being  more  in  evidence  than  upon 
the  other  vases.  The  colours  used  are  red,  blue, 
yellow,  aubergine,  and  green.  Branches  of  magnolia 
rise  from  rocks  upon  which  are  finely  painted  birds. 
The  cover  is  surmounted  by  the  lion  of  Korea,  and 
is  ornamented  by  a  band  of  diaper  in  green,  auber- 
gine, red,  and  yellow  surrounding  small  panels  contain- 
ing emblems.  Round  the  shoulders  is  a  wide  band 
of  diaper  lined  in  black  on  aubergine  with  yellow 
and  green  flowers,  and  broken  by  small  Jooe-head 
si  eptres.  Six  white  panels  containing  emblems  divide 
this  border.      Amongst  them  are  the  book,  the  scroll 
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picture,  tli'-  chessboard,  and  the  lyre,  said  to  repr<      nl 

the    "  four  i  legant   ai  complishments    ol    the   i 

,  holar.        Ai   the    ba       I  n  nd    panels   are 

repeated. 

In   illustration    No.  \u.  in  i\   be   seen   one   ol    .1    pail 
ol   rem  ar  k  .1  bly  fine 


pale  blue  enann  1.      I'he  figure  represi  nted  .1 
with  .1  small   lion   weai  co  Aw  ith  blai  k 

.  1.1 1 1 1  gi  :en.      Ill    robe  is  yi  How,  with  a  border  of  wave 
pattern  in  green  and  white,  and  brocaded  with  flowers 
.mil  emblems  in  pink.  5    How,  blu  .  and  gn  1  n  1  nami  Is. 
A    blue    girdle    en- 


vases  and  covei 
blai  k  ground,  bill  ol 
a  later  dale  than 
those  alreadj  de- 
si  ribed.  These  be- 
long to  the  \  ung- 
(  'hen  period,  1 723 
1  7  ;6,  and  are  deco- 
rated up  'ii  the  black 
1,  ickground  with  the 
delicate  enamel  col- 
ours ..1  ill-  iniiiil 
kiln.  The  back- 
gi  1  mnd  is  >  overed 
with  a  thin  wash  ol 
green  enamel,  and  is 
bi  sprinkled  with  tiny 
cloud  forms  111  pink 
and  green.  Upon 
1I1  shoulders  are 
arabesques  of  cora  I 
1  -1  edged  n  11  li  green 
and  gi  ild,  am  !  0  n  1 
with  1  i'ii  \  <■  11 1 1  onal 
flowers  and  foliage  in 
white  and  yellow. 
Above  this  is  a  line 
of  blue,  and  a  narrow 
border  "I  green  upon 
which  are  ci  rcular  de- 
signsin black.  Round 
the  neck  is  a  wide 
striped  band  ol  yel- 
low, pink,  and  green 
na  11  I  edg  :d  w  1 1  h 
yellow.  This  bordei 
is  repeated  upon 
the    coy  :    and    ba 


1  in  les   tl 

I  ■  ond   figui  ■ 

wears  a  yellow  1  oak 
edged  w  ith  blai  k  am  ! 
gri  -  11.  .nu\  holds  in 
his  hands  a  miniature 
pagoda.  1  lis  rub,'  is 
pale  green,  with  a 
yellow  girdle,  and  is 
painted  with  the 
lacred  peach  and 
flowers  in  pinl 
li  iw,  blu  ,  and  green 
This  has  a  pink 
bolder  bn"  ad 
coloured  flowers. 

In  illustration  No. 
\i\.  may  be  seen  one 
.  il  .1  pair  of  delicate 
an,l  costly  egg-shell 
plates  with  rub) 
baeks.     In  til-'  1     nil 

Ouipi  il  pan  1 
painted  w  ith  dom  $1  ii 
si  enes  ol  ladii  s  and 
children  with  tallies 
and  vases.  This  is 
surrounded  by  the 
\  pattern  in  blai  k 
upon  gold,  with  two 
outei  diap  :r 
enclosing  panels  ol 
flowi  rs.     le 

itifully  painted 
111  the  soft  bine,  pink, 
yellow,    and    . 

No.     Nil  U  LACK    GREEN    JAR    DECORATED    WITH    THI      sol    I     ENAMELS  ,  Hal  1 1 '  Is  ol    I !  1 1  '  111  11 1  lie 

Ol      nil      Minn     KILN.       YUNG-CHKN.       HEIGHT,    26   INCHES  j.^        The   backs  are 

I  (isporting  themselves  upon  the  body  ol  the  vase  are  covered  with  ruby  souffle,  caused  by  the  enamel  being 
lions  playing  with  brocaded  ribbon-tied  balls.     They  blown  on  through  a  tube  covered  with  silk  gauze.     \r\ 
are  enamelled  in  delicate  shades  of  green,  yellow,  and  unusual   feature  is  that  upon  the  ruby  rim  at  the  back 
pink.  are  Swastika    designs    in    ruby,   divided   l>\    Graviata 
The  two  seated  deities  of  oui  thirteenth  illustration  seals  incised   in  the  ruby  background. 
r     [8  inches  high;  the  pictun    is  somewhat   mislead-  N'o.   w.   is  one   oi    a    set    of    beautiful   fan, 
iirj.  io,  whei     is  they  appeal    to   \„-   pieces  of    famille-  plates   of  rare  design.       The  centre  is  covered  with  a 
.//,    enamelled    utr  biscuit,  they  are    in   reality  while  conventional  scroll  pattern  in  gold  upon  a  white  back- 
porcelain  do,  orated  mth   the    enamels  ol   the  ground.     This  is  divided  by  four  panels,  two  of  which 
kiln.     The  hail    u]                   •    -  is  painted  in  contain  branches  ol    flowers  and  birds.      In  the  third 


X,,.     Kill.— PAIR    OF    SEATED    FIGURES,    PAINTED    WITH    THE    SOFT    ENAMELS    OF    THE     MUFFLE     KILN 
YUNG-CHF.N.         HEIGHT,     l8    INCHES 


-ONE    OF    A    PAIR    OF     RUBY-BACKED    EGG-SHELL        Np.    XV. — ONE    OF    A    SET    OF    FAMILLE-ROSE    EGG-SHELL    PLATES 
PLATES.       CH'lEN-LUNG,     [73G    [J    >6  DECORATED  IN  GOLD  AND  SOFT    ENAMELS.       »  11*11       -LI      ■  ' 
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may   be  seen   .i  lady  and   child  watching   a    fighting        name  is  one  ol   thi   greatesi  in  the  history  of  Chinese 
crick   [.whilst  in  the  fourth  the  child  is  in  the  act   oi         ceramii   art. 


catching  a  butterfly  in  his  n  :t.  L'he  rim  is  i  overed 
with  a  delicate  pink  enamel  pencilled  with  .1  diaper 
pattern  over  which  are  flowers  and  foliage,  divid  :d  b) 
foui  whit.-  panels  containing  flowers  in  white,  yellow, 
pink,  blue,  and  green  enamels.  The  backs  ol  these 
L'g»  shell  plates  are  painted  with  sprays  of  flowei  :. 
The  Sang,  de  bceuf  vase  (No.  xvi.)  1-  one  of  those 


I  1 1  ■  colour  is  one  of  those  derived  from  copper, 
and  in  1  omposition  it  does  not  differ  very  greatly  from 
those  of  other  reds  in  ci  1I1  iur,  hi  iwever,  it  excel 
them  all.  Mr.  Levi  r's  vase  is  .1  magnificent  specimen. 
Very  dark  .it  thi  ba  .1  brownish  red  it  shoals 
through  ruby  red  to  flame  colour.  At  the  neck  the 
red  colour  stops  short   in  a  perfectly  sharp  line  over 


rare  products  of  the  Imperial  factory  al  Ching-te-chen  which   it  does  not  spread.     The  glaze  here  becomes 

invented  b\   thai   artistic  soul  and  prince  of  potters,  .1  pale  yellow,   which  covers  the  neck,  and  is  much 

Lang-ting-so,  Governor  of  Ching-te-chen   during   the  crackled.     The    bottom    ol    the   vase    is   glazed   with 

r.iiK    part   ol   the   reign   of  K'ang-hsi— a   man   whose  rice  colour.  oniinued.) 


\,,.     XVI. — BOTTLE-SHAPED    VASE,     SANG    DE     I'.'lll      WITH 

,111  0\\      '    I  I    K.        K'  \NG-HSI.        MM. .Ill        16    INCHES 


AROLINE    OF     LITCHFIELD,     MEDITATING    ON    WALDSTEIN  S    PICTURE 
W\l    A    STIPPLE    ENGRAVING    BY    WALKER. 


The  house  dates  fi the  reign  of   limn    VII.,  and    was  bail!    by  Sir  Richard    Edgeumhe.       In  the  hall  is  the  an ir  of 

Sir   Ki.hanl.  as   will    as    lnlni.1 .-.,    I.ai  I  lr  a  xcs,    swonls.    pistols,    ami    other  warlike    implements.       Their  ire   also    some   brass 

horns  reputed   I..  be  hut    :..»i  years  ..1.1.      Tin a.  Uiuli.-r.  1 1  n...f  an.l  liar  open  iir.-pl.ire  an    feature      while  II I  oak 

table, .bench.-,  and  chairs  are  all  exceedingly  good  specimens.      The  floor  i-  cement,  and  is  kepi   uncovered. 
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THE     BALBI     CHILDREN 

BY     VAN      DYCK 

Lent  by  Lord  Lucas  to  the  National  Gallery,  Londor, 
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INCISED    LACQUERED    CABINET     (temp.    1680) 

In  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Lenygon,  31,  Old  Burlington  Street,    W 


Old  -  Lacquep^'ll    iS* 


•By 
Ecran-  Mew 


K  Examples  (No,  II.)   Pk 


If 


P^yj  igp^®* 


It  has  burn  said  thai  the  very  spirit  of 
\amato  is  the  perfume  of  the  wild-cherry  blossom  in 
the  morning  sun.  So  elusive  and  delii  ate  a  definition 
may  not  satisty  all  enquirers  into  things  Japanese, 
but  it  will  be  full  of  meaning  to  the  lover  of  the 
brilliant,  subtle,  and  technically  perfect  work  in  many 
kinds  of  lacquer.  The  wild-cherry  blossom  and  the 
morning  sun  is  to  be  felt  in  the  result  of  their  unspar- 
ing efforts  to  produce  a  beautiful  object.  In  lacquer, 
at  least,  the  Japanese  artists  are  masters  of  the  means 
the\-  employ,  and  therefore  the  objects  they  produced 


are  a  refreshment  to  the  aesthetic  mind  already  greatly 
wearied  with  its  own  struggles  and  the  general  failure 
of  Occidental  art.  With  Japanese  lacquer  work  is 
found  security  and  finality.  Whether  the  piece  be  * « t 
the  simplest  quality  or  of  the  most  elaborate  style, 
whether  it  be  of  the  earliest  date  or  of  the  sophisti- 
cated period  immediately  before  the  Revolution  of 
i  -s ' » 7 -  even  if  it  be  to  the  knowing  eye  nothing  but  a 
reproduction  of  some  early  masterpiece,  this  branch 
of  Japanese  art  remains  beautiful  and  thrice  welcome. 
Among   the    countries  of    the   earth,   England    has 


XO.    I. NORIMONO,    OR     LACQUERED    SEL 

AND    MOUNTED    WITH    GILT    AND 


-CHAIR,     ELABORATELY    DECORATED    WITH    DIM    K    AND 
'■RAVED    METAL    IN    THE    EARLY    NINETEENTH-!-  E  NTU  RY 


.OLD    ON     WOOD. 
MANNER 
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No.  II.  — TYPICAL  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  JAPANESE 
CABINET,  WITH  DECORATIVE  METAL  MOUNTS  AND 
PLEASING  DESIGNS  IN  VARIOUS  COLOURED  GOLD  ON 
A  BLACK  LACQUER  GROUND.  THE  TABLE  OR  STAND, 
EUROPEAN    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 

been  generously  supplied  with  examples  of  every 
c iass  uf  object,  from  the  finest  work  of  art  produced 
for  a  cultivated  and  acute  patron  to  the  most  utilita- 
rian objects  made  to  sell,  and  to  sell  quickly,  in  the 
native  towns  and  villages. 

One    is,   of  course,   inclined    to   utterly  neglect  the 
i  in  in  e  n  s  e 


No.    IIIiI. A     METAL    MIRROR    WITH    STAND    AND    CASE    IN    GOLD    AND 

I    \i   K     LACQUER    OF     AN    EARLY    NINETEENTH-CENTURY    DESIGN 


No.  III.  CABINET  OF  WOOD  LACl  I  ERED  IN  KID  BY 
Tin:  l  VRVED  OR  MAGAI-TSUI-SHU  METHOD  OF  THE 
EIGHTE]  NTH  CENTURY.      THE  FASTENING  AND  MOUNTS 

ARE    Ol-     DECORATIVE    WHITE     METAL 

beauty  which  comes  so  easily  to  the  least  informed 
of  Japanese  artists,  and  is  often  denied  to  the  most 
cultured  among  our  own.  So  that  in  considering  the 
lacquers  of  Japan  one  may  say  the  world  is  before  us, 
and  all  periods  and  all  styles,  both  grand  and  simple, 
will  give  one  pleasure  and  create  an  appetite  for  more 
(  II  <  oiirse  the  great  col- 
lections have  already  been 
formed.  The  princes  of 
Japan  treasure  their  an- 
tique lacquer  as  our  great 
houses  seek  to  defend  their 
nan-rolls,  pictures,  and 
jewels.  But  still,  in  a 
changing  world  there  are 
always  examples  to  be 
found  by  those  who  seek 
specimens  as  beautiful, 
il  ni  it  at  the  moment  as 
va  1  u  a  li  I  e,  as  those  col- 
lected by  our  ancestors 
three  generations  ago. 

Perhaps  the  illustra- 
tions here  given  may  more 
clearly  show  the  examples 
which  can  still  be  gathered 
by  the  collector.  The 
Norimono  in  the  first  pii  - 
ture  is  one  of  those  pieces 
which  we  can  be  sure  was 
made  for  native  use.     As 
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a  matter  ol  fact,  it  bears  the 
arms  of  the  Tokugawa  and 
the  Hosokawa  fa  mil i  e  s,  and 
lias  many  other  characteristics 
which  go  to  prove  its  genuine 
qualities.  The  crests  of  well- 
known  Japanese  families  do 
not  appear,  as  a  rule,  on  pieces 
of  lacquer  made  for  the  Euro- 
pean market,  and  thus  when 
historical  arms  and  badges  are 
to  be  found  on  specimens  an 
added  interest  is  given  to  them. 
This  sedan-chair  is  of  nine- 
teenth -  century  workmanship. 
More  than  4  ft.  in  height,  and 
4  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  it  is  fitted 
with  a  massive  bar  for  transport, 
which  is  over  14  ft.  in  length. 
Such  chairs  find  their  way  into 


Europe  from  time  to  time  :  but 
they  will  become  rare,  lor  the 
native  demand  is  declining. 

The  <  ond  picture  shows  a 
class  oi  i  abinet  which  has  long 
been  in  fashion  in  Europe,  and 
has  been  skilfully  copied  in  the 
past  in  France  and  Holland,  and 
no  doubt  in  Venice,  England, 
and  elsewhere.  Japan  in  her 
turn  borrowed  the  main  idea 
of  this  sort  of  piece  from  China, 
where — judging  by  those  which 
we  alone  po^sr^s — vast  quanti- 
ties must  have  at  one  time  been 
produced.  The  decorative 
qualities  of  such  a  piece  have- 
delighted  generations  from  the 
seventeenth  century  onwards 
even    unto   to-day,    lor   time 


No.  \\\b. — "  jo-bako"  OR 

BOX  IN  FOUR  TIERS  WITH 
LID.  THIS  IS  MADE  OF 
WOOD  LACQUERED  AND 
DECORATED  WITH  LEAVES 
AND  FLOWERS  OF  THE 
SWEET  FLAG.  IT  IS  BY  THE 
FAMOUS  ARTIST  KORIN, 
AND  BELONGS  TO  THE 
PERIOD     I68I-I7O8 


No.    IV.— 
\PPLIED    TO 


N     EXAMPLE    OF    JAPANESE    LACQUER 
4RTHENWARE    OF    EARLY     EIGHTEENTH- 
-ENTURY    MANUFACTURE 


NO.     V. ANOTHER     SPECIMEN    OF    THE    SAME    KIND,    SHOW- 
ING A  DECORATION  IN  GOLD  AND  GREEN    LACQUER    AGAINST 
THE  GREY-BROWN   BACKGROUND  OF  GLAZED  POTTERY 
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§t 


SO       \    [.—AN     F 
STAND  FOR  KAN 

.  i  l  i  ■  i  l  \     I'H 
V,  l   l;  E   CO 


\Rt.Y    NINETEENTH-CENTURY    EXAMPLE    OF 
UNO  UP  ROBES.        IAPANESE     WORK.       MADE 

|  APANES1      l-l       BEFOR]      Ml     I  I      I 

:sn  iered  wor  tin     ro   B)    followed 


seems  only  to  add  to  their  grace  of  colouring  and 
effective  workmanship,  and  wear  and  use  does  not 
harm  the  carefully  prepared  lacquer  and  the  well- 
\\  n  mght   metal-work. 

( >  1 1 1-  eighteenth-century  European  stands,  so  often 
found  with  these  chests,  but  serve  to  show  how  much 
we  lud  still  to  learn  from  the  Oriental  artist  in  the 
matter  both  of  design  and  decoration.  Such  a 
cabinet  as  that  which  follows  belongs  to  th 
ing  style  of  Japanese  lacquer  work  known  as  magai- 
The  particular  piece  is  of  wood  lacquered 
in  deep  red,  and  carved  into  a  design  of  peony  sprays. 
On  the  front,  which  is  made  to  fall  down,  are  also 
seen  the  two  mythical  ho-ho  birds,  of  happy  portent. 
The  parts  which  do  not  show-  the  decoration  are  in 
brilliant  black  lacquer.  Within  are  six  small  drawers, 
each  with  a  handle  in  the  symbolic  form  of  a  bat- 
suggesting  happiness.  At  the  sides  are  two  strong 
drop  handle-,.  This  piece  belongs  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  an  example  of  a  class  ol  work  which 
ma)  still  be  come  upon  by  the  modest  collector. 
I  hi  mil  n  ir  <  in  frame,  with  case,  which  a  ime  n  ;t, 
is  also  still  obtainable,  but  it  shows  beautiful  il 
somewhat  late  work,  and  is  at  once  a  decorative  and 
useful  puce.  The  next  example,  a  box  Jo-bako 
in  lour  tiers,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  sweel 
flag  in  mother-of-pearl  and  pewter  on  a  gold  ground, 
is  such  a  one  as  needs  good  fortune  for  the  finding. 
Although  the  photograph  does  not  show  its  beauties 
to  the  full,  it  is  a  remarkably  excellent  piece  from 
the  hand  of  the  gifted  painter  and  lacquerei  Korin, 
who  died  in  171(1.  This  artist  belonged  to  the 
school    ot     Ivovetsu    and    of    Soyetsu,    but    he    was 


greatly  daring  in  his  methods,  and  his  treatn 
natural   objects  marked  a   d   partun     in   lacquel  work. 
11  copied   in  the  nineteenth  century  by 

many   able   lacquerers   of  that    period;  but    it    is 
sanl   that   his  rich  grounds  of  matt  gold  ha\ 
been  reprodu<  ei  1.     Although  alwa 
Korin,  however,  was  not  representative  of  1 1 1  -  period, 

.\m\    he    and    his    followers    stand    a    littl 

th    conventions  ol  tic  Japanese  artist  in  this  particular 
branch  of  their  work. 

A  totally  different   son  ol   production  may  be        n 
in  the  two  next   pictures,  showing  some  large   jars  of 
glazed  earthenware  with  designs  ol  inse<  is  and  flowers 
in  ".old  and   green  and   lnone    lacquers.      I 
oi   .  n  11. 1 1 111  nit   k  arranged   b\  the  artists  to  harmonise 


No.    VII.— A    LADY'S    MIRROR    AND     DRESSING-TABLE 

BELONGING    TO    THE    EARLY    NINETEENTH    CENTURY 
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NO.    VIII. — CHARACTERISTIC    BOX,    WITH 

COVER    OF    NINETEENTH-CENTURY 

LACQUER     IN     BLACK      AND      GOLD.         THE 

DECORATIONS    ARE    VERY    BEAUTIFUL, 

AND    THE    TECHNIQUE    PERFECT 

with  the  beauty  of  the  ware  upon  which  it  is  super- 
imposed— the  result  displaying  an  effect  at  once 
characteristic  of  Japanese  art,  and  the  grace  and 
charm  the  craftsmen  of  that  country  know  so  well 
how   to  produce. 

In  collecting  lacquer  examples,  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  choose  only  such  pieces  as 
are  made  for  native  use,  for  they  are  invariably  skil- 
fully produced.  Among  such  pieces  the  stand  for 
holding  robes  is,  as  it  were,  indigenous  to  Japan,  and 
therefore  of  especial  interest.     Although  we  can   find 


NO.      X. A      RICHLY      LACQUERED 

TORTOISESHELL  BOX  OF  THE  LATE 

EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY.        THE 

DESIGN     IS     IN    GOLD     ON     A     DEEP 

BLACK    GROUND 


a  use  tor  such  examples  here,  they  have  never  been 
produced  for  the  European  market,  and  therefore  the 
workmanship  and  decoration  is  done  by  artists  for 
artists,  with  pleasing  results.  This  may  also  be  said  of 
No.  vii.,  which  is  a  characteristically  rich  example  of 
a  mirror  on  stand  and  chest  made  for  a  lady's  service. 
The  work  shows  cultivated  style  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century.  Nos.  viii.,  i\.,  x.,  xi.  and  xii.  are  less 
markedly  made  for  the  Japanese  ;  but  they  were  prob- 
ably produced  before  the  Revolution,  and  therefore 
belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All 
the  careful  work  of  that  time  will  increase  in  value,  for 
the  old  delicacy  of  craftsmanship  is  passing,  and  great 


WOURITE    DESIGN    GREATLY    USED    IN    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY    ON    MANY    KINDS    OF    BOXES 
PANELS    IN    CAREFULLY    WORKED    GOLD    AND    BLACK    LACQUER 
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pi  n  rs  have  now  to  be  paid  foi  all 
objects  requiring  the  infinite  labour 
which  was  expended  on  such  boxes, 
ii. i\  i,  .mil  panels  in  what  we  may  call 
mill  Vi<  Iim  i. m   da)  s. 

['In-  illustration  No.  xiii.  show  s  two 
ul  the  beautiful  snuff-boxes  whii  h  were 
made  from  early  Japanese  gold-on-gold 
In  i  |uer.      Such   pie<  es    belong   to   the 
aristocrac)    ol    this    material,   and,    al- 
though  not    easy    to   lind,    may  still    be 
occasionally  met  with  at  jno  ver)   great 
price.     The   present   examples  are   set 
in  eighteenth-century   gold,    and    have 
passed   from   one   famous  collectot    to 
another,    until    at    last 
they   have    found  safe 
harbourage   in   a    well- 
known   museum. 

Among  the  smaller 
objects  which  greatly 
attract  the  student  of 
old  Japanese  lacquer, 
few  are  more  charming 
t  ha  n  t  he  sweetmeat 
boxes  and  perfume 
holders  w  Inch  ha  ve 
been  so  long  fashion- 
able in  Oriental  society.  In  the  photograph  No.  xi\. 
will  be  seen  a  ko-bako,  or  perfume  box,  in  the  form  ol 
a  drum.  This  is  of  wood,  lacquered  mi  the  outside 
with  gold,  ini  rusted  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  tin- 
inside  with  nashiji.  The  cover  is  decorated  with  the 
admired  and  interesting  crest  of  the  I  >aimio  of  '  >kabi  . 
round  which  are  arranged  minute  plaques  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  In  the  wide  circle  beyond  are  tin-  two 
beautiful  ho-ho  buds,  supported  by  sprays  ul  the 
kara-kusa.  Within  the  lacquered  cover  is  a  design 
in  gilt  and  colours  showing  a  group  of  cock,  hen, 
and  chicken  in  slight  relief.     The  box  contains  three- 


No.  XII.  BOWI  AND  COVER  Ol 
TKAY  Ol-  I'.l  U  K  CM  QU  EF  INI 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL  MANY 

JAPANESE    USE    IN    THE  FIRST    PA 


lesser    boxes    made    in 

the  form  of  tin-  Okabe 

i  rest.     'I'll'-  outside  ol 

i       i    is   i  irnamented 

mill  a    de-sign   - 

ventionalised  waves  in 

delicate  relief.  The 
■a  hole  was  the  work  of 
seventeenth-century 
artist,  no  doubt  for  the 
benefit  and  refri 
ii  nt  ol  his  patron,  the 
( )kabe  1  >aimio  of  the 
period.  Such  examples 
ire  not  easy  to  find  ; 
but  they  drift  occasion- 
ally into  the  sale-rooms 
ol  Paris,  New  \  01 L 
and  I  .ondon.  On  the 
..me  photograph  is  to 
be  seen  an  interesting 
sweetmeat  box.  oi 
kwashi-  bachi.  It  is 
ol  wood  i  arved  to  re- 
present a  vessel  laden 
with  t  h  e  e  m  b  1  e  m  s 
ol  good  fortune- 
rue  bags,  the  hammer 
of  Daikoku,  and  some  of  the  symbolic  "precious 
things."  Tin-re  are  also  three  storks,  and  on  the 
waves  will  be  found  those  types  of  longevity,  the 
hairy-tailed  tortoises.  This  is  an  example  of  brilliant 
eighteenth-century  work  such  as  many  now  seek,  and 
seek  in  vain. 

Of  the  medicine  box,  or  inr<>,  I  have  not  here 
given  main  examples,  as  at  least  one  article  on  the 
subject  has  appeared  in  The  CONNOISSEUR  MAGA- 
ZINE, and  many  European  collections  are  particularly 
lucky  in  possessing  large  quantities  of  these  beautiful 
examples  of  lacquer  work.      The  illustration   No.  x\.. 


GOLD  AND  BLACK  LACQI  IK  AND 
X 1 1  >  WITH  DESIGN  IN  COLOURED 
SUI  II  PIECES  WERF  MADE  FOK 
RT  OF  THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY 


No.    XIII.       rWO    FRENCH    SN1   FF-BOXES    OF    Till.    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY,    SHOWING    BEAUTIFU1     PANELS   OF    JAPANES1 
1  WORK     i        GOLD  <  IN       "I  D.       si  .    11    I ■  \  \\n-i  ES  WERE   ALWAYS  APPRE<  IATED,   AND  ARK   NOW  OF    IMMENSE   VAI  U  E 
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No.  XIV.-;. I  Interior  of  the  Ptrjmm 

:•  <  itttid  with  /></ii ■(. 

fully  designed.     Early  f/tlt  < 


however,  shows  a  typical  example 
of  richly  lacquered  wood  depicting 
water  and  weeds  in  slight  relief, 
and  further  ornamented  in  a  much 
appreciated  style  with  carven  fish 
in  tinted  mother-of-pearl. 

This  example  is  from  the  admired 
hand  of  the  artist  Hanzan  (1065- 
174S),  who  was  a  pupil  of  Korin's 
pupil,  the  lacquerer  Ritsuo,  whose 
work  was  often  enlivened  by  the 
introduction  of  medallions  of 
pottery,  jade,  and  ivory.  Han/an 
was,  however,  famous  for  his 
careful  and  yet  bold  use  of 
mother-of-pearl  —  a  style  w  hi ch 
has  been  greatly  copied  since  his 
time. 

The  cabinet  seen  in  illustration 
No.  xvi.  is  one  of  a  great  number 
shipped  into  Europe  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  and  admired 
and  copied  by  various  Western 
nations  ever  since  They  are 
equally  decorative  to-day  as  when 
the\'  first  left  their  birthplace  two 
or  three  centuries  ago.     The  rather 


No.  XV- 

1.    Bo.v,  ,;-  "Inn,"  .-/   i-th 

trkmanslnp.        A':.  '.'  >,i;se.t l<uque>- 

<itcd  mother-of-pearl 

'  tnitsu-tomoyt        ■■ 

ritsu-tomoye     and  th    Celestial  Ho-Ho 

'!  is  of  gold  la 

elaborate  Chinese-Chippendale 
style  of  the  stand  and  the  delicate 
English  lacquer  work  on  the  legs 
show  that  the  chest  was  thought 
worthv  to  be  loved  many  genera- 
tions age  even  as  it  would  be 
to-day. 

The  intricate  and  delicate  labour 
which  the  Japanese  have  been  in- 
clined to  lavish  on  all  weapons  of 
war,  from  their  warriors'  saddles  in 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  various 
accoutrements  in  use  until  very 
recent  times,  has  supplied  us, 
among  other  things,  with  a  verj 
large  number  of  beautiful  sword 
scabbards  on  which  the  lacquerer's 
art  is  carried  to  a  high  state  ol 
perfection.  Usually  the  finest  ex- 
amples are  fitted  with  rests  or 
stands,  which  are  also  decorated 
in  various  stvles  worthv  of  the 
consideration  of  the  collector. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  com- 
bination of  qualities  required  for 
the  production  of  fine  lacquer  are 
to    be    found    in    no   other   people 
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No.   XVI. 

CENTURY 


JAPANESE    CABINET    OF     THE     STYLE    SHIPPED    TO    EUROPE    IN     THE     EARLY     EIGHTEENTH 
STAND    IS    IN    THE    CHINESE-CHIPPENDALE    STYLE    OE    ENGLISH    MANUFACTURE,    DECORATED 
WITH     LACQUER    WORK    BY    A    BRITISH    ARTIST 


than  the  Japanese,  and  although  one  may  personally 
prefer  early  Chinese  workmanship,  it  will  be  readily 
granted  that  the  Japanese  have  perfected  the  use  of 
this  difficult  material,  and  produce  that  which  appears 
td  lie  a  spontaneous  result  with  infinite  care  and 
labour  and  perfect  precision  and  indefatigable  patience. 


Added  to  these  virtues  is  the  rich  dower  of  perfecl 
taste  in  composition  and  design,  and  thus  it  is  not 
surprising  that  among  all  the  beautiful  works  oi  the 
hand  of  man,  the  old  lacquer  of  the  Japanese  has 
often  been  spoken  of  as  the  one  thing  of  all  the  arts 
which  is  completely  pel  fei  t. 


No.    XVII.       ran    FINELY    DECORATED    SWORD    I   ASES,    SHOWING    RICH    COLOURS    AND    DESK 
STAND    ALSO    ORNAMENTED    IN    THF    SAME     MATERIAL 


I  ■,     I    u  QUER,     AND 


as 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOKSHELF 


[ykPHLHUHBT 


Turner's  "  Golden 

Visions," 

By  C.  Lewis  Hind 

(T.  C.  &  E.  C. 

Jack,  2is.  net) 


"  I  CANNOT  like  these  red  flaming  walls,"  says  Mr. 
Lewis  Hind,  referring  to  the  new  Turner  rooms  at  Mill- 
bank,  "  the  two  large  galleries  on 
the  main  floor,  adorned  with  the 
rich  silk  brocade  that  dazzles  and 
distresses."  Many  will  share  the 
critic's  sentiments.  A  few  years 
hence,  when  the  kindly  London 
smoke  has  toned  down  the  aggressive  reds  and  the  garish 
gilding  into  something  more  restful  and  retiring,  the  walls 
will  become  a  perfect  setting  for  the  pictures ;  but,  until 
then,  there  are  many  who  may  find  almost  more  enjoy- 
ment in  leisurely  studying  the  works  through  the  medium 
of  the  delightful 
reproductions  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Hind's 
volume,  than  in 
jostling  their  way 
past  the  originals. 
This  may  seem  a 
bold  statement,  yet 
the  excellence  oi 
the  reproduct  ions 
justifies  it.  Though 
on  a  comparatively 
small  scale  —  their 
average  size  is 
about  7  in.  by  5 '  in. 
— t  he  y  are  fi ne 
enough  to  give  a 
v  i  v  i  d  i  d  e  .1  o  1 
Turner's  art,  of  his 
wonderful  colon  r, 
and,  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  pictures 
and  drawings,  even 
of  his  virile  and 
expressive  brush- 
work.  To  the  ordinary  man,  whom  the  very  opulence 
of  the  display  at  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art 
tires  and  bewilders,  and  whose  attention  is  distracted 
by  the  movements  of  the  other  visitors,  this  representative 


AND     THE     EVE     TRAVELS     DO 
REDUCED     PLATE 
FROM      "THE     SCHOLAR     GYPSY 


anthology  of  the  artist's  work  should  prove  a  most  helpful 
adjunct  in  realising  its  scope,  power,  and  development. 
The  plates,  fifty  in  number,  are  gathered  from  many 
sources.  Mr.  W.  G.  Rawlinson's  collection  has  been 
drawn  upon  as  well  as  the  contents  of  various  national 
galleries.  The  work  of  Turner's  later  periods  is  most 
strongly  in  evidence.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  of  the 
artist's  earlier  productions  there  already  exists  a  wealth  ot 
translations  in  black  and  white,  excellent,  and  indeed 
almost  unsurpassable,  in  their  quality  ;  but  these  "golden 
visions  "  of  his  maturity,  painted  for  his  own  enjoyment, 
could  only  be  adequately  rendered  in  colour  ;  and  that 
has  not  been  possible  until  the  present  day,  when  the 
resources  of  science 
have  so  been  re- 
quisitioned in  aid 
of  the  craft  of  the 
colour-printer,  that 
he  can  reproduce 
the  most  delicate 
and  subtle  grada- 
tion of  tint  with  a 
fidelity  that  is 
almost  uncanny. 
No  better  example 
of  this  is  shown 
than  in  the  plate  of 
Norham  Castle — 
Sunrise,  given  as 
the  frontispiece. 
This  ruin  was  ever 
a  favourite  theme 
of  T  urner's.  He 
dated  his  success 
from  one  of  his 
earliest  versions  of 
the  subject;  to 
iwn  words 

recorded  by   Mr.  Hind  .is  having  been  addre     1 
him  late  in  life  to  Cadell,  the  Edinburgh  bookseller — "  It 
took,  and  from  that  day  to  this  1  have  had  as  much  to  do 
as  my  hands  could  execute.''     He   returned  to  it  again 


r'N     TO     OXFORD  1 


(lee 
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and  again,      l'he    frontispiece    is   .1  reproduction  <>l  the 
final  version     a   ivatei  coloui  made  about  1855,  and  now 

in  ili'  I  .iic-  Gallen  ;  a  truly  marvellous  effect 
in  which  the  strongest  darks  are  formed  by  .1  hill  ramparl 
of\  i\  11I  blue,  and  a  note  of  bright  red  afforded  by  the  sug 
gestion  <>f  a  cow  standing  in  the  foreground.  With  the  aid 
lender  foils  Turner  attains  ,1  luminous  brilliancy 
in  In  mnlighi  ;ui  h  as  no  other  paintei  has  equalled,  even 
when  using  the  deepesl  shadows  to  throw  up  the  high 
lights.  In  the  reproduction  thi  ipeai  ihaft  of  pale,  gleam 
ing  yellow,  stretching  athwart  the  water,  almost  dazzles 
the  eyes  ;  and  this,  too,  though  it  1-  surrounded  by  tender, 
opalescent  tints,  which  form  .1  colour  harmon)  exquisite 
in  its  tenderness  and  rhythmical  cadence,  ["his,  pei  hap  ■  , 
will  be  the  favourite  ol  the  plates;  but  there  are  others 
equalh  fine,  wonderful  in  their  rendering  ol  the  auto- 
graphic qualities  of  the  artist's  work,  and  reproducing  the 
minutest  gradations  of  colour  with  literal  exactness. 

Turning  to  the  letterpress,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.  Hind  has  hardly  made  adequate'  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunity. If  it  were  the  sole  mission  of  a  critic  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  in  easy,  fluent,  and  picturesque  English, 
this  monograph  would  take  high  rank  ;  but  in  a  work  of 
this  importance,  and  from  a  writer  ofMr.  Hind's  standing, 
an  authoritative  and  coherent  estimate  ol  Turner  -  1  areei 
and  art  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  ;  this  is  hardly 
attempted.  The  author  quotes  copiously  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  previous  writers  ;  but  these,  though  valuable  in 
themselves,  present  the  artist  from  such  varied  stand- 
points that  the  accumulation  of  them  serves  onlv  to 
confuse  the  reader.  Mr.  Hind,  moreover,  occasionally 
iact  fices  accuracy  to  the  desire  ol  writing  a  telling 
sentence.  Thus  on  page  61  he  state,  that  Turner's 
pictures,  studies,  and  nineteen  thousand  sketches,  make 
"altogether  the  largest  amount  of  work  produced  single- 
handed  by  any  artist  since  the  world  began."  Without 
attempting  to  go  bai  k  to  those  artists  who  flourished  at 
and  even  before  the  early  dawn  of  history,  whose  output 
neither  Mr.  Hind  nor  anyone  else  is  in  a  position  to 
ai  1  urate!)  estimate — it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
rei  oids  of  Turner's  contemporaries  to  find  artists  who  were 
equally  industrious  and  prolific.  Old  James  Ward,  for 
1  ted  -'>>'■  pii  tures  at  the  Royal  .V  adeirn 
against  Turner's  258,  and,  when  on  one  occasion  he  was 
reproached  by  a  friend  for  idleness,  stated  that  he  had 
made  o\  er  400  sketi  lies  in  a  single  month  ;  this  is  a  larger 
number  than  Turner  averaged  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Mr.  Hmd  doe,  something  less  than  justii  e  to  Turner's 
er  a    a  man      He  h  irps  on  his  unsoi  iable  nature. 

p  r]  tually  recalling  his  lack  of  education  and  faulty 
spelling,  teds  us  his  lips  betokened  "something  sensual, 
that  he  had  "covetous  eyes,"  that  he  was  "rude  and 
rough,"  and  desi  ribes  him  as  "  tin  1  rafty  trade, ma:, 
He  quotes  with  approval  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse's 
description  that  "in  the  articulate  moral,  social  word- 
W01  Id  he  was  a  duili  e  and  under). led  .  .  .  small  and 
unhappy."  'The  vision  thus  conjured  up  is  of  ,1  being 
with  a  dual  pei   01   dil       a     ombination  of  Prospero  and 

Caliban,  mastei  ol  the  1 u  1  ,  magic  wand  in  the  realm, 

"I  art,   yet   in  h  !  fe  almost   a,   uncouth  and 


misshapen  in  his  nature  as  the  latter.  The  picture  is 
hardly  consistent  with  what  Turner's  unprejudiced  con 
temporaries  have  told  us  of  him.  We  must  judge  him 
not  according  to  the  polite  standards  of  our  own  days, 
but  of  those  in  which  he-  lived,  and  taking  this  into 
account,  we  shall  not  find  him  greatly  wanting.  Ill 
educated  as  he  was,  he  was  hardly  inferior  in  this  respei  t 
to  many  of  his  brother  craftsmen.  The  courtly  I 
was    hardly    better    taught  :     and    West,    who     was    pre 

of  the  lattei  in  the  Presides  y  of  the  Academy, 
•a  not  ashamed  in  an  official  letter  to  wish  the  members 
of  a  society  who  had  invited  him  to  dinner  "all  manner 
of  phylicity,  yet  neithei  ol  die  1  artists  ivere  greatly 
handicapped  in  their  intercourse  with  the  most  exalted 
society   b\    their   lack   of  spelling.      We   have    Leslie's 

Memoirs  to  assure  us  that    I -i  ua     not  by  nature  a 

misanthrope  He  tells  US  that  on  varnishing  days  at  the 
Academy  the  artist  "was  the  life  of  the  table,  and  later 
on  says,  "In  careless  conversation  he  often  expressed 
himself  happily,  and  he  was  very  playful  at  a  dinner- 
table,  nobody  more  joyous.  lie  was  a  social  man  in 
his  nature  ;  ami  it  is  probable  that  his  recluse  manner 
of  living  arose  very  much  from  the  strong  wish,  which 
every  artist  must  feel,  to  have  h  -  time  entirely  at  his 
own  command.  Mr.  Algernon  Graves,  who  had  the 
distim  tion  01  frequently  bein;;  taken  on  tie 
painter's  knee  when  a  child,  recounts  that  when  his 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  lived  at  Lambeth, 
between  tin-  years  1S35  a,u'  1 845,  Turner  used  to  dine 
with  him  almost  regularly  on  Sundays,  and  was  always 
lively  and  well  mannered.  His  business  relations  with 
Mr.  Graves  senior,  who  issued  more  plates  after  Turner 
than  any  other  publisher,  were  of  the  most  amicable 
character.  Once,  indeed,  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  a 
little  breeze  :  this  was  when  the  painter  presented  his 
bill  for  his  expenses  incurred  during  a  journey  taken  on 
the  publisher's  behalf.  Mr.  Graves  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  amount,  for  it  was  so  ludicrously  small 
that  he  thought  there  must  have  been  some  mistake. 
Turner,  mistaking  his  motive,  retorted  sharply.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  \  mi  do  it  for  less." 

Apparently  the  artist  had  performed  most  of  the  joui  ney 
on  foot,  and  lived  in  the  most  economical  manner.  None 
of  these  incidents  accords  with  Mr.  Hind's"  crafty  trades- 
man," neither  does  the  following  letter  -not  previously 
published  written  by  Turner  to  one  of  his  patrons, 
Mr.  H.  McConnel,  of  Manchester: 

"  My  Dear  Sir, —  Happy  New  Year  to  you,  and  many 
of  them.      1    write   merely  to  sa\    that    I   answered      out 
letter  asking  vie  for  my  account,  which   1   left  to  you  to 
e  upon  me  iu  to  the  amount. 

"  Believe  me,  most  truly, 

"J.  M.  W.   1     1  m  1 

1  In,  is  the  letter  of  a  si n  1 1  ile,  .  •  1  a  ghtforward  man.  and 
well  a.  cord,  with  Turner's  real  character.  Hi,  faults, 
such  as  they  were  ivi  n  "ii  the  surface,  and.  closely 
ed,  some  "t  them  appear  a,  virtues  in  disguise. 
His  alleged  misanthropy  was  but  the  outcome  of  self- 
abnegation,    the    fruit   ot    his   determination    to   allow   no 
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social  pleasures  to  interfere  with  his  pursuit  ol  art.     He 

was  (ailed  miserly  because  his  wants  were  simple  and 
lie  disdained  ostentation.  'That  he  was  a  keen  hand  at 
a  bargain  there  is  no  doubt,  yet  the  prices  he  put  on 
his  works  were  low.  Mr.  Hind  tells  us  thai  he  was 
willing  to  paint  a  picture  the  sizi  ol  The  Fighting 
It-moan,-  for  200  guineas:  this  is  halt  the  amount 
that  Lawrence  received  for  a  full-length  portrait,  and 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  sum  that  one  of  Callcott's 
pictures  realised  in  a  sale  a  few  years  later.  He  always 
ihowed  a  kindl)  feeling  inwards  his  fellow  artists; 
though  nun  with  powers  fai  inferior  n>  Ins  own  were 
honoured  with  knighthood,  he  made  no  complaint.  He 
assisted  many  nl  the  youngei  aitisls  with  useful  hints, 
conveyed  in  the  briefest  of  sentences,  or  perhaps  by  a  touch 
nl  his  brush  on  their  work.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  founding  the  "Artists'  Benevolent  Association,"  and 
had  his  will  been  earned  into  effect,  the  hulk  of  his 
wealth  would  have  gone  to  form  a  charity  for  decayed 
artists.  Hut,  after  all,  his  best  record  was  in  the  work 
he  produced.  He  knew  his  art  was  his  greatest  talent, 
.tnt\  gave  his  life  to  it. 

The   Shadowless  Man,  by  Adelbert  von  Chamisso, 
Illustrated   by   Gordon   Browne.     (Chatto  & 
Windus,  3s.  6d.  net) 

That  interesting  minor  classic,  The  Shadowless  Man, 
has  perhaps  never  been  more  happily  illustrated  than  in 
tin-  present  tastefully  mounted  edition.  Mr.  Browne's 
drawings  show  much  humour,  and  occasionally  he  rises 
to  some  height  of  tragic  power.  It  is,  however,  in  his 
realisation  of  the  ludicrous  attributes  of  the  characters  in 
the  story  that  he  most  excels. 

The   Teaching  of  Drawing,  by  S.  Polak  and 
H.  C.  Quilter.     (W.   B.   Clive,  University 
Tutorial  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

Tills  little  volume  should  prove  a  most  popular  hand- 
book to  those  engaged  in  teaching  drawing  and  painting. 
It  goes  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  plates  and  diagrams,  and  covers  the  whole 
range  of  elementary  pictoi  ial  ai  t. 

The   House   of  the   Sleeping  Winds,   by  Enys 
Tregarthen.     (Rebman   Limited,  5s.  net) 

THIS  volume  of  new  and  fascinating  fairy  stories, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  Cornish  folk-tales,  will 
doubtless  !"■  an  acceptable  gift-book  at- the  Christmas 
season.  Mis,  Nannie  Preston's  illustrations,  several  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  colour,  are  well  composed  and 
highly  dei  orative. 

Except  for  its  incongruity  in  association  with   Robert 

Louis  Stevenson,  little  fault  <  an  be  found  with  the  ( lothic 

ornamentation     in     the     style     of    a 
Prayers  Written  .  ,  ,        ...         ,  .  ,      ,, 

1  media  \.d     missal     with     which     Mr. 

at  Valima  ,  n      ,      ..  ,  .  ,  .   ,      ,     , 

„     _   ,        T  Alberto  Sangorski   has  enriched  the 

tiy  Kobert  Louis  ,  , 

volume  containing  the  prayers  written 
Stevenson  ,.   ,.  , 

,n<     ..      0  at    \  aiima    l>v   this   one    of    the    si 

(Lhatto  & 

W.     ,  .,       modern    of    modern    writers.      The 

indus,  6s.  net) 

prayers    themselves    .in-   i  ouched   in 

noble  and  dignified  language,  and  breathe  the  humble 


,uu\  unostentatious  pietj  which  distinguish  Stevenson's 
writings  on  the  deeper  thoughts  of  life.  The  work  is 
prefai  ed  by  an  interesting  introdui  tion  by  his  wile.  The 
ensemble  of  the  volume  is  excellent,  ami  at  the  i.      i 

prid       -    Led     for    it,    it    should     find     -real    favour    with 
ti    ei    oi      admirers. 

Aspects  of  Death   in  Art,  by  F.  Parkes  Webber, 
M.A.,  M.D.     (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  5s.  net) 

A  i  irge  amount  of  research  must  have  been  expended 

by  the  author  ol  this  s ewhat  gruesome  work  in  making 

thi  n  i  ord  ol  the  mental  attitude  shown  towards  the  idea 
ol  death  in  the  illustrative  works  ol  art,  the  engraved 
gems,  and  the  other  memorials  ol  the  dead  by  peoples 
of  all  times  and  religion,.  1  >r.  Webber  has  gone  deeplj 
into  the  subject,  and  the  book,  which  is  well  illustrated, 
forms  a  repository  of  nun  h  interesting  lore. 

A    NEW    edition   of  this   beautiful   work,   published   at 

hall    the    price   of  the    former   one,   will    be    welcome    to 

all  art-lovers  whose  purses  have  not 
Old  Italian  ,.     ,  .,  .,  . 

permitted  them  to  acquire  the  earlier 
Masters,  engraved  ,  .         .  ,,      ,,   ,   , 

<      t-.         •    Vi  .  issue,     (in  the  merits  of  Mr.  Coles 

by  I  imothy  Cole,  .  ,         . 

,  ,    ,.        .     ,  engravings  there  >s  no  need  to  enter, 

with  historical  ,  . 

,      ,r,   T  In  his  own  style  he  is  unequalled, 

notes  by  W.J.  ' 

Stillman.  (Fisher  and  he  ls  able.t0  cxPress  m  wood- 
Unwin  20s  net)  engraving  varieties  of  tone  and 
texture  which  have  never  before 
been  essayed  by  any  individual  master  of  the  art. 
Mr.  Stillman's  text  forms  a  most  instructive  accompani- 
ment to  the  plates,  and  if  the  impressions  from  the  latter 
are  not  quite  so  sharp  as  they  were  in  the  hist  edition, 
the  difference  is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  appreciable. 

Human  Anatomy  for  Art  Students,  by  Sir  Alfred 
D.   Fripp  and   Ralph  Thompson,  with  drawings 
by  Innes  Fripp.     (Seeley  &  Co.,  7s.  6d.  net) 
Modelling  and  Sculpture,  by  Albert  Toft 
(Seeley   &  Co.,  6s.  net) 

THE  latest  additions  to  the  admirable  New  Art  Library, 
edited  by  Messrs.  M.  If.  Spielmann  and  P.  C,.  Konody. 
are  a  couple  of  thoroughly  practical  works  which  should 
be  of  the  utmost  value  to  art  students.  They  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  plates  which  are  special!)  selei  ted 
to  elucidate  the  text,  which  latter  is  clear,  concise,  and 
informative.  The  work  on  anatomy  combines  the  be,: 
scientific  and  artistic  information,  while  Mr.  Toft's 
reputation  as  a  sculptor  of  marked  power  and  v< 
guarantees  that  the  instruction  he  gives  is  thoroughly 
reliable. 

Hand-loom   Weaving  (Plain  and  Ornamental),  by 
Luther  Hooper.     (John  Hogg,  6s.  net) 

ANOTHER  book  ol  a  technical  character  is  Mr.  Luther 
I  loop,  r's  work  on  weaving,  w  In.  h  forms  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Artistic  Crafts  Series.  This,  again,  is  a  thorough!) 
practical  work,  profusely  illustrated  with  plates  and 
diagrams.  Mr.  Hooper  trace,  the  methods  of  the  craft 
from  it,  beginning  up  to  its  most  elaborate  forms, 
explaining  how  each  process  is  done  in  a  manner  which 
should  make  u  intelligible  to  the  veriest  tyro. 
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Theory  and   Practice  of  Perspective.     By  G.  A.  Storey, 
A.R.A.     (Henry  Frowde,  M.A.,  ios.  6d.) 

A  MASTERY  of  perspective  is  an  essential  part  ol  .m 
artist's  mental  equipment — without  it  he  must  be  for  ever 
making  blunders  in  his  work — and  yet  its  study  is  too  often 
neglected.  Perhaps  this  is  because  books  on  perspective 
are  generally  dry  reading,  setting  up  arbitrary  rules  without 
giving  thejwhy  and  the  wherefore,  so  that  the  student  has 


against  the  master  of  so  man;,'  legions  when  in  thi  enith 
ol  his  power.  Hence  tin-  Continental  work  chiefly 
refers  to  the  period  of  Napoleon's  fall  ami  e> 
both  se<  tioiis  Mr.  Broadley  has  performed  his  work  with 
great  thoroughness,  and  the  result  is  a  contemporary 
record  of  Napoleon  which  portray,  the  feelings  with  which 
he  was  regarded  more  accurately  and  with  greater  force 
than  .\n\  serious  history. 


VASARI  S    PORTRAIT    OF    LORENZO    DI    MEDICI  FRO] 

to  learn  the  science  by  rote  without  fully  comprehending 
the  reasons  for  its  existence.  Mr.  Storey's  book  does  away 
with  this  state  of  things.  He  treats  perspective  as  a  series 
of  problems,  and  beginning  with  the   most   elementary, 

\  out  of  another  in  ordered  sequence  until  the 

student  is  led  up  to  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult.  The 
plates  and  diagrams  are  excellent,  and  Mr.  Storey's  text 
is  noteworthy  for  its  clearness,  i  oni  iseness,  and  expository 
power. 

Napoleon   in  Caricature,   1795-1821.      2  Vol. 
By   A.  M.  Broadley.     (John  Lane,  £2  2s.  net) 

Mr.  BROADLEY'S  interesting  record  covers  the  work 
of  both  the  English  and  Continental  artists.  The  former 
are  perhaps  the  more  interesting,  being  marked  by  a 
greater  point  and  virulence  than  the  latter  dared  employ 


'THE    LIFE    OF    GIORGIO    VASARI  "  (LEE    WARNER) 

The   Life  of  Giorgio  Vasari.     By   Robert   W.  Carden 
(Philip   Lee   Warner,   16s.  net) 

Most  cultured  people  have  heard  ot  ( horgio  Vasari, 
the  author  of  that  immortal  work,  The  Lives  of  the 
Italian  Painters ;  but  few  realise  that  Vasari  himself  was 
numbered  among  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance  in  his 
twofold  capacity  as  painter  and  architect-  not  one  of  the 
great  masters  indeed,  but  ,111  artist  of  respei  table  ability, 
who  has  left  several  important  works  behind  him.  He, 
moreover,  moved  among  some  of  the  most  famous 
personages  of  Italy.  All  these  facts  contribute  to  make 
his  life  a  most  interesting  one.  Mr.  Garden,  who  has  an 
exceptional  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  period,  has 
made  his  ably  written  monograph  as  fascinating  as  a 
romance,  and  thrown  a  most  vivid  light  on  the  most 
picturesque  period  of  the   Italian   Rena  - 
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Receni     additions     to     Messrs.     Black's     series    ol 

ful    Book?  '  show   a  happy  combination   ol   .  

.in    and    authorship.       In    .ill    the 

"  The  Wye,"  works  wncre  tne  letterpress  has  nol 

by  Sutton  Palmer      , ,,.,.,,  wrjtten   Uj    the  illustrator,  the 

and  A.  G.  Bradley.      pride  (){  p]ace  Qn  „„.  ,,,,,.  page  has 

"Pompeii,"  by  be£n    giv£n   ((|  ,  m)        perhaps  the 

Alberto  Pisa  and  .  .  ,  ,         ,       ,       .  ,  ,  ,, 

admirablj  reprodui  ed  i  oloui  plates 

which  appeal  in  eai  h  volume  justify 

this   precedeni  e,    \  et    it    is   not   too 

much  to  sa\  that  the  literary  matter 
by  U.  rlemwcll. 

"British  Floral  '' panytng   them   is  so  g 1   ... 

Decoration,"  by  R.  •"  warrailt  publication  without  an) 
Forester  Felton.  extraneous  adjuncts.  Mr.  A.  C. 
(A.  &  C.  Black,  Bradley  carries  us  down  the  Wye 
7s.  6d.  each  net)  until  it  joins  the  waters  of  the 
Severn  es  t  uar  \  with  a  flow  "l 
language  at  .ill  tunc,  interesting,  and  which  at  times 
ice  he  .1  high  level  of  picturesque  style.  Hi.  pages 
are  replete  with  well-told  legendarj  lore,  and  his  de- 
scriptions "i  scener;  so  vivid  as  to  atone  for  Mr.  Sutton 
Palmer's  neglect  "l  the  upper  regions  <>f  the  river  in 
his  drawings.  The  artist  has  distributed  his  favours 
very  unequally,  unwisely  devoting  most  of  his  attention 
to  hackneyed  beauty-spots.  Of  Tintern  he  gives  us 
four  views,  .ill  charming,  yet  not  sufficiently  so  as  to 
justify  such  frequent  repetition  of  this  over-painted 
theme.  Hi.  n.  his  coloured  Near  Rhayader,  with  its 
iiu.  .lie,  i  of  sky  and  distant  mountain,  and  his  Builih, 
with  hill  and  finest  standing  out  distinct  in  an  atmo- 
sphere clarified  by  the  approach  of  rain,  makes  one  regret 
that  Mr.  Sutton  1 'aimer  did  not  give  us  some  glimpses 
..I  the  wild  moorland  scener)  about  the  skirts  e  >t 
Plynlymon. 

In  Pompeii  Mr,  Alberto  Pisa's  twent)  coloured  illus- 
trations have  been  reinforced  with  some  half-dozen 
reproductions  from  photographs  of  statues  and  vases 
■  lis,  overed  in  the  city.  The  colour-plates  vary  in  quality  ; 
main  of  the  in  would  be  improved  b\  sharper  <m>\  crisper 
handling,  and  a  more  decided  rendering  of  the  texture 
ol  the  stonework,  which  is  occasionalh  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Pisa,  however, 
is  always  happy  in  hi.  colour,  sometimes  delightfully 
so.  and  Ins  work  is  distinguished  by  delicate  atmospherii 
quality.  Mi  Macken  ie's  letterpress  is  at  least  worth) 
of  the  illustrations. 

Mr.  K.  Forester  Felton  is  a  mastci  ol  the  art  of  floral 
decoration  Hi.  hook  on  the  subject,  illustrated  as  it 
is  by  a  line  series  of  colour-plates,  forms  an  admirable 
guide  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  arranging  of 
flowers  for  the  adornment  of  dinnei  tables  and  similar 
purposes.  What  he  says  he  says  well,  and  to  the 
point,  and  his  work  may  be  studied  to  advan  age 
all  who  desire  to  make  theii    surroundings  beautiful. 

Mr.  (..  Flemwell  both  paint  ;  and  desi  ribes  Alpine 
Flowers  and  Gardens,  The  combination  of  artist  and 
author  it  a  is  singularh    happ; .  foi    bi  ush  and 

pen  are  in  the  hand  of  one  who  know,  his  subjects  with 
the    thoroughness    of    a    man    of  si  iem  e,   and    i 
implements   with  artistii    and   literar;  felicity.     To  those 


who  know   the  Alps  the  1 k   should   prove  of  enduring 

interest,  while-  those  who  do  not  can  yet  read  it  with 
profit  and  pi 

I  n    Rome  the  relii  -  of  different   agi  >  are  irretri. 

commingled.     Each    generation     ha.    largely 

monument  -  ol  thi  ii  predecessors  to 

"Renascence-  servi   ;,,  the  adornment  of  their  own, 

Sculptured  Tombs     or  even  as  building   material      The 

of  the  Fifteenth         n.M||t    is    an    archaological    chaos, 

Century  in  Rome.     „,,.,,,,  ii:,  b,    reduced  to  some  kind 

By  Gerald   S.  Q)      n,ri.        .      ,,    t]u,    mos,         •   s. 

Davies,  M.A.  ,  ,         ,  , 

__.  ,         ,.  taking    n  search.      Among    the   ex- 

With  KH  Illustra- 

plorers   ot   the    monumental    tliston 

.,  ,      .,  ot  the  eternal  ( ity.   Mr.  I  >a\  le  ;,  b) 

()ohn   Murray, 

.v  reason   ol  Ins    present    work,    must 

2ls.   net)  ' 

take  a  distinguished   place.      In  it  is 

embodied  a  mass  of  material  gleaned  from  the  works  of 
German  and  Italian  critics,  as  well  as  that  resulting  from 
the    researches    of   the   author.     To    digest    this    into   a 

coherent  and  c prehensive  form,  which  should  be  clear. 

concise,  and  interesting,  is  a  task  which  demands  con- 
siderable liter. u\  skill  as  well  as  antiquarian  knowledge. 
Mr.  1  ).t\  if.  slum  s  his  proficiency  in  both  i  ounts.  [f  some 
of  Ins  attributions  are  open  to  dispute,  he,  at  an)  rate, 
has  always  good  reasons  for  them.  His  criticisms  and 
remarks  on  the  fifteenth-century  sculpture  are  generall) 
in, nkcd    b\    good     judgment;    while    the    sidelights    he 

throws  on  the  artistii    and   political   history  of  the  pi 

are  of  great  value.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  librar)  of  anyone  interested  in 
the  K an  i  h lie  he. 

In  man)    respects  The  Life  oj  Romney,  by  Mr.  Arthur 

li.  Chamberlain,  the  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis 

at  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery,  is  the 

George  Romney     mos,    satisiactorj     biography    of  the 

By  Arthur  B.         .^^  (hat  has  x  r.  K.rn  publjshed.      i, 

Chamberlain  ,     ,  ,  ,     ,, 

_         holds    mm  h    the   ..line   position   to   its 
(Methuen  &  Co.  .  '  .     , 

predecessors  as  does  rarrai 
12s.  6d.  net)  .,     .  .        ,  ,         ,  , 

Llirist  to  the  lour  gospels  ;  the  author 

having  not  so  much  endeavoured  to  discover  fresh  sources 
of  information— an  almost  impossible  task  in  this  case 
as  to  harmonise  the  accounts  that  have  ahead)  been 
written  of  the  great  portrait  painter,  and  arrange  the 
tacts  that  the)  contain  into  a  coherent  and  well-ordered 
narrative.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  well  fitted  for  such  a 
task;  he  has  sound  judgment,  knows  his  subject 
thoroughly,  and  writes  with  a  feeling  for  style  which  is 
unfortunately  not  too  seldom  deficient  among  writers  on 
art.  In  his  office  of  critic  he  assumes  the  pos 
judge  rathei  than  that  of  advocate,  and  impartial!)  dis- 
criminates between  the  too  lavish  eulogy  which  has 
recently  been  showered  on  Romney's  works  and  the 
somewhat  contemptuous  criticism  awarded  them  in  eai  liei 
years.  This  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  Perhaps 
the  reputation  ol  no  artist  has  suffi  red  ire  \  .nudes  of 
fortune  than  that  of  Romney.  In  his  lifetime  he  rivalled 
Reynolds  in  popular  favour,  yet  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  scarceh    a  critic  had  a  i^ood   word  to  sa)    for  hi. 
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pictures.  It  was  not  until  the  seventies  that  his  pictures 
began  to  realise  prices  in  the  auction  room  which  con- 
temporary academicians    would   not    have    disdained    to 

accept  for  their  own  known  works.     Thus,  in   1 87 5,  the 


Romnej  is  now  worth  thirt)   Frith-..     Will  Romne;      p 
tures  in  the  future  maintain  this  position,  or  will  they,too, 
suffer  another   reverse   in   the   wine]   oi    fashion?      Mr. 
Chamberlain  appears  dubious  on  tin-  point,  and   hazards 


THOMAS    AND    CATHERINE    il.AVERINc 
FROM     "GEORGE    ROMNEY  "  B' 


BY    GEORC 

:hamberlai: 


E     ROMNEY 


(METHl'EN) 


Lady  Hamilton  at  the  Spinning  Wheel  fetched  the  then 
record  price  for  a  Romney  oi  771:1  guineas.  To-daj  .1 
similar  work  might  realise  ten  or  twenty  times  as  much. 
It  is  significant  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  tliat  in 
the  same  year  Frith's  picture  of  Boswell's  Lodgitigi 
brought  4,350  guineas,  now,  under  the  hammer,  it  would 
probably  not  fetch  a  tithe  of  the  amount;  111  other  words, 
whereas   in    1S75   the   Frith   was   worth  six    Romneys,   a 


the  opinion  that  Romney's  reputation  stands  higher  than 
it  deserves,  if  gauged  by  the  extraordinarx  [trices  paid  for 
li  -    efforts.      Mr.    Chamberlain    may    lie    right    so    fai     a; 

regards  the  artist's  ] 'er  works,  sold  foi  excessive  sum, 

on  the  strength  of  his  reputatii  m  rathi  1  than  on  their  own 
merits,     lint  Romney's  best   pictures  will  probably  more 

than  maintain  their  value.      In  these  he  prove 

sively  the  falsity  of  Redgrave's  assertion.  "  that  whati  rei 
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he  Romm  j  did,  Reynolds  had  done  fai  1"  ttei  His 
outlook  was  narrowei  than  that  of  the  latter  .mist.  In 
his  master)  ol  colour  he  was  inferioi  to  both  him  and 
Gainsborough,  but  he  possessed  .1  greatei  feeling  for  line 
than  cither  of  them.  His  method  .  were  more  simple  and 
direct,  and  hi  often  achieved  substantial  and  natural 
effects  which  were  only  possible  to  them  through  their 
greater  technical  skill.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  volume 
is  illustrated   with  7;  full-page  plati  fin    subjects  ol 

thi  5e  are  admirably  selei  ted,  so  as  to  embody  the  whole 
range  of  Romney's  art,  and  many  ot  them,  including  a 
number  of  the  most  pleasing,  have  never  before  been 
reprodui  ed.  The  execution  of  them,  however,  is  unequal, 
and  in  some  the  detail  has  not  adequately  been  brought 
out.  A  useful  list  of  modern  engravings  after  Romney, 
b\  Mr.  Ernest  11.  Han-,  is  added,  which  is  substantially 
complete,  though  there  arc  one  or  two  engravings 
omitted— for  instance,  Mr.  Frank  Short's  mezzotint  of 
Emma  Hart ;  while  it  might  have  been  more  valuable  if 
different  pictures  of  the  same  name  had  been  better  dis- 
tinguished thus  the  engravings  of  W.  Henderson  and 
Xorman  Hirst,  of  the  full  and  half-length  versions  of 
Lady  Poulett  respectively,  are  catalogued  as  though 
they  were  of  the  same  work.  A  very  full  index  materi- 
ally adds  to  the  utility  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  bonk  by 
making  the  immense  mass  of  information  he  has 
accumulated  readily  accessible. 


What  may  be  termed  a  gossiping  guide  to   London 

public    picture    galleries   has    been    written    by    Mr.    E. 


"  Walks  among 


Beresford   Cham  ellor.     All   of  the 


London's  between     Kensington    and     Bethnal 

Pictures,"  by  Green    come    within    the    scope    of 

E.  Beresford  his  walks,  and    he  discourses  pleas- 

Chancellor,  M.A.,  antly     and      fluently     about     their 
F.R.Hist.Soc.  contents.       Where     procurable,     he 

(Regan  Paul,  gives  us  the    histories  of   the  works 

Trench,  Trubner     mentioned,     and      retails     the     most 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  noteworthy    criticisms    which     have 

7s.6d.net)  |„.,.n     passec]     ,,n    them.       To    the 

general  public  the  work  should  prove  a  most  useful 
-uide.  while  the  handiness  of  its  arrangement  and  the 
1  «i  ellent  index  of  the  painters  and  pictures,  given  at  the 
end.  should  appeal  to  the  connoisseur  to  whom  Mr. 
Cham  ellor's  own  criticisms  may  seem  to  lai  k  proportion. 
.tnil  to  be  unduly  eulogistic  of  1  ertain  phases  of  art  more 
lished  for  their  attempt  at  literary  expression 
than  for  their  technical  qualities. 

"  Pottery."     A    Hand-book  of  Practical   Pottery  for 
Art  Teachers  and  Students 

By   Richard  Lunn.     (Chapman   &   Hall,  in  two 
volumes.      Price  5s.  net  each) 

["here  is  little  waited  space  in  these  two  thoroughly 

practical  volumes  of  Mr.  Richard   Lunn,  the  well-known 

11  at  the  Royal  1  ollege  of  Art,  South  Kensington. 

I  hough   intended    1 aril)  foi  the  u  :e  ol  those  engaged 

in    making   pots,  or  in   instructing   others  to  do  so,  they 


should   also   prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of 
a  collector.     In  them  he  ma)  find   most   useful  technical 
information    concerning    the    manufacture  oi   china  and 
earthenware,  which    should  (arable   him   to  comprehend 
how   the  pieces    n  his  collection   wen    produced,  and  to 
bettei    appreciate  the   skill  of  the  potter  in  overcoming 
the  many  difficulties  which  beet  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  art.      Mr.   Lunn's  directions  are  clear,  .on,     ■ 
thoroughly  understandable.     The  letterpress  is  amplified 
bj  numerous  plates  illustrating  the  various  proci 
appliances  1  if  the  pi  itter,  and  some  of  the  finest  re  sull  ;  1  >t 
his   labours.      Alto-ether  the  volumes  may  be  thoroughly 
recommended  to  those  who  desire  to  acquire    1    pracl 
or  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  handicraft. 


Thai     Dr.    Laing,   the    editor    of   Messrs.    Methuen's 

Classics  of  Art,  should  have  secured   for   Michelangelo 

on    behalf   of    the    English    public    the 

Michelangelo      serv;ces  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Davies,  will  be,  to 

J  those  who  remember  his  work  on  Hans 

,*w  a,vies  Holbein  and   Franz   Hals,  a  matter  for 

(Methuen 

12s.  6d.) 


congratulation ;  congratulation  tempered, 
for  some  readers,  by  regret  that  he 
should  have  been  obliged,  in  dealing  with  the  greatest 
of  the  Florentine  sculptors,  to  confine  himself  within 
limits  necessarily  predetermined  for  a  book  which  is  to 
form  one  of  a  series. 

The  combination  of  a  concise  text  by  highly  competent 
critics  accompanied,  whenever  practicable,  by  exhaustive 
illustrations  of  the  artist's  work  is  the  aim  of  this  series, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  which  Mr.  Davies  has  produced 
a  biographical  study  of  the  master  as  seen  through 
his  work  which  places  itself  immediately  in  the  front 
rank  of  the   literature  of  the  subject. 

From  the  standpoint  of  purely  biographical  matter 
it  is,  to  a  remarkable  degree — considering  the  available 
space,  and  the  fact  that  the  writer  avowedly  makes  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  Michelangelo's  literary  or  engineer- 
in-  activities — inclusive  of  earlier  work  ;  while  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  comparatively 
secondary  interests  and  those  who  love  the  detail  of 
side  issues,  there  are  sign-posts  at  hand  in  the  form 
of  bibliography,  footnote,  and  appendix.  In  certain 
respects,  therefore,  Mr.  Davies's  book  may  be  said  to 
displace  earliei  biographical  work,  not  excepting  that 
of  his  most  notable  predecessor  in  the  English  field, 
Mr.  |.  A.  Symonds.  Let  us  hasten  here  to  add  that 
Mr.  Symonds's  two  volumes,  showing  forth  the  master 
under  all  the  manifestations  of  his  genius,  set  in  a 
luminously  apprehended  background,  and  given  through 
the  medium  of  a  literary  style  which  alone  ensures 
delighted  attention,  will  remain  an  important  essay  to 
the  student  of  .esthetics.  It  can  valuably  be  read  side 
by  side  with  the  present  work,  which  supplements  it, 
on  the  documentary  side,  in  the  inclusion  of  the  sifted 
results  of  modern  research,  and  otherwise  in  presenting 
the  master  from  a  different  angle  ol   vision. 

A  -lance  at  Mr.  Davies's  -elected  bibliography, 
including    besides    the    Condivi    and     Vasari    lives,   the 
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Milanesi  letters 
and  recent  Italian 
work,  the  names 
of  S  y  m  o  n  d  s, 
Holroyd,  Grimm, 
Steinmann,  Gey- 
miiller,  Biirck- 
hardt,  and  Keren- 
son,  will  suffice  tn 
show  something 
of  the  scope  of  his 
enquiry. 

lint,  as  we  have 
already  hinted, 
Mr.  Davies  is  not 
purely  biographi- 
cal. We  find  our- 
selves face  to  face 
at  the  end  of  the 
life-story  with  a 
picture  of  Michel- 
angelo, with  an 
"  impress  ion  " — 
in  the  sense  that 
implies  the  uner- 
ring sacrifice  of 
non  -  essentials — 
standing  out  from 
the  pag  es,  and 
revealing  infer- 
entiallymuch  that 
has  gone  to  the 
making  of  it. 

Patiently  im- 
mersing himself 
in  the  spirit  of 
the  Italian  Re- 
naissance, Mr. 
I). ivies  lias,  we 
gather,  found  his 
final  interest  in 
the  endeavour  to 
state  M  iche  1- 
angelo  in  terms 
of  m  em  a  1  and 
moral  conscious- 
ness. He  subor- 
d  i nates,  w  hile 
recognising  their 
interdependence, 
the  i  m  mediate 
warmth  of  aesthe- 
tic experience  to 
its  resolution  in 


lES's    "MICHELANGELO 


(METHUEN) 


undraped  human 
form  as  sole  sym- 
bol for  the  divine 
revelation. 
The  hei 
—  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, harassed 
by  the  whims  ot 
patrons,  d  og  g  ed 
for  the  most  part 
by  poverty  and 
privation,  ,u  hie\  - 
ing  until  the  end 
feats  of  endurance 
unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  art, 
worn  through  the 
last  un relaxing 
twenty  years  by 
painful  disease  — 
is  quietly  shown 
as  part  of  the 
miraculous  march 
o  f  h  u  m  a  n  d  e- 
velopment,  ;h  the 
climax  of  the  idea 
of  his  time,  inter- 
pretable  in  the 
light  of  modern 
reflexion. 

A  n  d  M  r  . 
Davies's  interpre- 
tation of  Michel- 
angelo is — to  the 
reader  who  finds 
himself  attuned 
to  it — responsible 
for  the  power 
and  freshness  of 
the  two  central 
chapters,  which 
might  so  eas  i  ly 
have  been  tedi- 
ous, devoted  to 
the  meanings  in 
the  Sistine  Vault 
and  in  the  Medici 
Tombs,  where, 
incidentally,  Dr. 
Steinmann's  in- 
genious Gehemi- 
niss  der  Mcdici- 
Grdbcr  is  dealt 
with  in  detail. 


the  thought  of  the  observing  mind.  We  find  him,  for  in- 
stance, concerned— in  dealing  with  Michelangelo's  much- 
discussed  use  of  the  nude— not  with  criticism,  polemic  or 
apologetic,  but  rather  with  feeling  after  the  reasons,  the 
attitude  of  spirit,  which,  once  full  grown,  led  at  that 
moment,  in   the  hands  of  that   man,  to  the  use  of  the 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  ol  Mr.  Davies's 
mastery  of  his  subject  is  his  bold  contradiction,  in  the 
altogether  delightful  chapter  on  the  National  Gallery 
Panels,  of  the  concensus  of  critical  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  much-debated  Entombment.  Disposing  of  previ- 
ous theories   by  an   ingenious   process  of  analysis   and 
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elimination,  he  boldly  claims  the  work  as  altogether 
from  tin-  mastei  :  own  hand,  an  earlj  production  a 
conclusion  which  has  been,  since  its  expression,  remark 

ably    borne   out    by    Sir    Charles    Holroyd's    d 

amongst    the    Louvre    drawings,    ol    an    original    study 
,      Michelangelo    for    the    figure   'it    the    Madonna    on 
the    right    of    the 
pictui  e. 

Thei  e  a  i  e  also 
fresh  suggestions 
ntroduced  bj  the 
same  proi  ess  in  re 
gard  to  "tie  or  two 
tin  dates. 

i  hily  once  does 
din  author  indulge 
in  an  unsupported 
expression  of  pure- 
ly personal  opinion, 
and  that  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  l.cda, 
and  is  a  piei  e  of 
high-handed  deal- 
ing winch  will,  in 
England,  be  n  adily 
forgiven. 

Altogether,  com- 
pressed and  tanta- 
lising as  it  is  in 
some  directions,  we 
have  no  hesitation 
in  pressing  this 
work  upon  the  at- 
tention of  many 
kinds  of  read  e  is. 
The  specialist  will 
find  it  up-to-date, 
and,  as  we  have 
already  indicated, 
exhaustive  in  the 
matter  of  reference. 
Those  to  whom  the 
subject  is  fresh 
ground  cannot  do 
better  t  ban  t  rust 
themselves  to  Mr. 
Davies;  they  may  reap  from  their  enterprise  much  more 
than  a  well-told  life-history.  And  then  there  are  the 
plates,  a  hundred  and  twentj  -six  in  number,  each  one  a 
triumph  of  modern  photo-mechanical  processes. 

h' is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Dean  Milman 
wrote  bis  "annals"  of  St.  Paul's.  Moreover,  the  work 
is  out  of  print,  so  that  Archdeacon  Sin- 
clair's Memorials  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  lovers 
of  our  great  metropolitan  cathedral. 
The  new  volume  gives  a  clear  and  de- 
tailed account  of  the  great  and  beneficial 
hanges  that  have  been  wrought  in  connection  both  with 


"  Memorials 
of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  " 
(Chapman 
and   Hall) 


the  building  and  its  ordinances  suae  the  "annals 
appeared,  and  in  which  the  author,  in  conjunction  with 
the  venerable  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Very  Reverend 
Robert  Gregory,  has  played  so  important  a  part.  The 
value  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  memorials  is  i  i 
enhanced  bj  bis  wise  choice  of  Mr.  Louis  Weirter  to 
,  undertake  its  illus- 

tration. This  part- 
nership of  pen  and 
pencil  has  produced 
most  excellent  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  Weirter 
that  r,ira  avis 
among  artists,  an 
architect  u  r a  I 
draughtsman,  who 
manages  to  com 
bine  technical  ac- 
curacy and  distinct 
individuality  with 
the  added  grace  of 
artistic  and  sym- 
pathetic treatment. 
The  pencil  frontis- 
piece of  the  dome 
and  cross  of  Lon- 
don's mighty  fane 
is  a  credit  both  to 
the  artist  and  to 
those  responsible 
for  its  reproduction. 
The  i  athedral 
library,  Tijou's  ex 
quisite  iron  grille, 
St.  Paul's  from 
Fleet  Street,  and 
the  interior  of  the 
nave  looking  east, 
are  but  a  few  of 
Mr.  Weirter's  con- 
tributions; while 
his  bird's-eye  views 
of  London  from  the 
stone  gallery  look- 
ing east,  and  his 
vision  of  the  cathedral  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  are  fine 
examples  of  the  artists  romantic  treament  of  his  subject. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  halves, 
treating  respectively  of  the  old  St.  Paul's,  whose 
career  ended  with  the  great  tire  of  [666,  and  of  Wren's 
masti  i  i  reation,  which  is  still  with  us,  in  ever-increas- 
ing  glory  and  utility,  thanks  to  the  loyal  service  of 
zealous  priests,  such  as  Dean  Gregory  and  the  present 
author. 

Archdeacon  Simian  does  not  hesitate  to  quote  frankly 
and  frequently  horn  Milman  and  other  authorities,  while 
bis  interpolation  of  a  charmingly  imaginative  chapter 
by  the  late  Doctor  Simpson  Sparrow,  in  which  he 
takes   his  readers  tin  an  imaginary  stroll  around  the  old 
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cathedral  at  a  period  shortly  before  the  Reformation, 
when  the  mediaeval  ritual  and  arrangements  were  as  yet 
complete  and  in  full  swing,  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
fascination  of  this  volume. 

The  illustration  here  reproduced  -hows  Wren's  final 
design  for  St.  Paul's,  usually  and  aptly  railed  "  The 
Nightmare  Design,"  and  which,  so  far  as  King  Charles's 
approval  and  acceptance  of  it  went,  might  have  been 
carried  out  in  every  detail. 
Luckily,  however.  Charles, 
while  approving  the  "  Night- 
mare "  as  "  very  artifii  ial, 
proper,  and  useful,"  gave  the 
great  architect  liberty  to 
"  make  some  variations  rather 
ornamental  than  essential,  as 
from  time  to  time  he  should 
think  proper,  and  to  leave  the 
whole  thing  to  his  manage- 
ment." To  what  extent  Wren 
availed  himself  of  this  permis- 
sion, and  how  broadly  he  in- 
terpreted it,  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  for,  to  quote  our 
memorialist,  "  he  constructed 
a  building  almost  as  different 
from  the  approved  plan  as 
St.  Haul's  Cathedral  is  from 
that  of  Salisbury." 

In  conclusion,  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  having 
produced  so  excellent  and 
valuable  a  memorial  in  so 
handsome  a  form. 


V 


1 N*  Rood-screens  and  Rood- 
lofts,  the  joint  authors,  Mr. 
"Rood-screens  Frederick 
and  Rood-  Bligh     Bond 

lofts."     2  vols,  and    the   Rev. 
(Pitman  Dom     Bede 

32s.net)  Camm,(  i.S.B.. 

have  1 ) resented  a  work  of 
infinitely  wider  scope  and 
interest  than  its  decidedly  technical  title  would  suggest. 
The  two  sumptuous  volumes  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
combination  rather  than  a  collaboration,  Mr.  Bond  being 
responsible  for  the  historical  essay  on  ecclesiastical  screen- 
work,  comprised  in  the  first  hall  of  vol.  1.,  while  the  rest 
of  that  volume  and  the  w^hole  of  vol.  ii.  would  appear 
to  emanate  from  his  Catholic  confrere.  Apart  from  the 
general  excellence  of  the  book,  we  heartily  congratulate 
whoever  is  responsible  lor  the  copious  lists  and  appendices, 
and  the  remarkably  clear  double  index,  showing  both  the 
page  of  the  text  and  the  number  of  each  illustration, 
whether  a  plate  or  merely  a  figure  inset  in  the  text. 

Mr.  Bond,  in  his  essay,  traces  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Saracenic  customs  on  the 
church    screen    of   mediaeval  times,   also    the    origin   of 


PORTION    OF    SCREEN    AT    CROSCOMBE,    NEAR    WELLS 
FROM    "ROOD-SCREENS    AND    ROOD-LOFTS  " 


church  screens  from  the  early  [ew  ght  down 

to  the   Hano\  ei  ian  epi  11  h. 

He  further  shows  how  the  early  Chi 
the   Hebrew  temples  or  syn;  re  divided  into 

three  sections  by  woven  veils  .  which  were  at 

once  symbolic  and    material  in  then    uses  :  and   he  also 
traces   the   similarity   between  the    Innermost   Sanctuary 
of  the   Christian  Church  ami  tin-  "  1  trai  le  "  of  the  pagan 
\  temple,  01  the  "  Tablinum  "of 

the  Roman  house.  1 11  support 
of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
woven  veil  in  the  Christian 
church,  there  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  copied  from  a 
mural  painting  of,  probably, 
the  fourth  century,  discovered 
on  the  walls  of  the  house  "i 
SS.  John  and  Paul,  chamber- 
lains to  Constantia,  daughter 
of  Constan  tine  —  the  only 
known  example  of  the  house 
of  a  Roman  Christian  in  Im- 
perial times.  This  painting 
shows  the  deacons  withdraw- 
ing the  veils  of  the  Inner 
Sanctuary  as  the  celebrant 
enters.  The  curtains  or  veils 
are,  apparently,  divided  into 
square  panels,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  would  probably  have 
been  covered  with  embroi- 
dered subjects  taken  from 
holy  writ.  The  veils  are  on 
rings  and  a  rod,  exactly  like 
our   modern  portiere. 

The  student  who  delights 
in  tracing  "influences"  will 
here  find  much  excellent  mat- 
ter to  hand  in  comparing  the 
reproductions  of  such  early 
Eastern  Iconostases  as  those 
at  Pergammon  and  Magnesia, 
with  the  exquisite  mediaeval 
rood-lofts  of  Kerrefons, 
Priziac,  and  St.  Fiacre,  all  in 
Brittany,  which  appear  to  be  far  more  under  1  hiental 
influence  than  many  of  those  in  Italy  or  Sicily,  despite 
their  relative  geographical  positions.  Indeed,  this  trail  of 
the  East  is  over  all  the  decorations  of  the  early  Christian 
churches,  our  own  included,  as  the  peculiarly  interesting 
illustrations  to  Father  Camm's  article  on  our  west  country 
churches  constantly  emphasize. 

The  first  volume  is,  on  account  of  its  decided  though 
absolutely  unavoidable  technicality,  rather  hard  reading 
for  the  mere  art-loving  layman,  though  the  profuseness 
of  its  illustration  goes  far  to  lighten  his  task.  The  second 
tome,  however,  consists  almost  entirely  of  hyper-illus- 
trated descriptions  of  the  various  paintings  of  "angels, 
prophets,  saints,  and  martyrs,"  which  still  adorn  so 
many  of  the  old  west  country  churches,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  "Sybils"-  .1  hybrid  race  who  seem  to  have 
combined  the  functions  ol  the  early  Hebrew  prophets 
with  ,i  personality  and  nomenclature  partly  pagan,  partly 
early  Christian,  and  entirely  original.  Their  <  hief  duties 
appear  to  have  been  to  foretell  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  various  peoples  the  world  throughout;  while  theii 
individuality,  ,n  folding  to  their  quaint  west  country 
limners,  must  have  been   intense, 

The  heartfelt  thanks  of  all  lovers  ol  the  quaint  and  the 

i  i us  in  art  or  archaeology,  and  espei  ially  of  searchers 

aftei  examples  ol  native  talent  in  the  aits  and  i  rafts,  are 
due  both  to  Mr.  Bond  and  Father  Camiti,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  latter,  for  drawing  their  attention  and 
guiding  their  footsteps  to  this  almost  virgin  hunting- 
ground,  so  easy  of  access,  yet  still  so  fresh  and 
unhackneyed. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat  that  these  volumes, 
though  technical,  are  never  tedious,  and  though  a<  i  urate, 
never  aggravating.  Indeed,  they  are  admirably  cal- 
culated, with  their  ninety  full-page  plates  and  three 
hundred  inset  illustrations,  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
scholar,  to  please  and  amuse  the  archaeological  dilettante, 
and  to  fascinate  the  lover  of  the  frankly  quaint  and 
CU1  inns. 


Happily    the    author   of    this    nograph    does   not 

commence  with   a   discursive  essa)    as   si    mam    writers 
do  nowadavs  to  conceal  their  want  of 
"Early  English  tical  experience  in  collecting.     We 

might  have  had  dug-up  museum  niattei 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  glass- 
making  or  a  survey  of  Roman  glass  in 
England  as  a  hors  d'a-uvrc  to  the 
volume.  But  this  is  an  exceptionally  practical  volume, 
and  keeps  strictly  to  its  subject,  handles  facts  in  an  able 
manner,  gives  illustrations  of  fine  specimens,  and  points 
the  wa\  to  the  collector  in  following  profitabl)  tin 
fascinating  study  ol  old  English  table-glass.  The 
mysteries  of  "  tears, "  of  "beads,"  of  "air  twists,"  and 
information  as  to  the  correct  proportion  of  the  spirals 
and  the  right  way  the)  should  revolve,  are  disi  oven  d  to 
the  reader. 

The  illustrations  are  mainly  confined  to  wine-glasses. 
More  space  to  other  objects  tankards,  jugs,  punch- 
bowls,   and    decanters       might    strengthen    the    volume 

and   give    proportionate    treatment    to    the    i  ollei  I  

-lass  as  a  whole.  Bristol  and  Waterford  are  ampl) 
treated,  but  space  might  have  been  found  for  Yarmouth 
glass. 

A  slip  occurs  in  the  Introduction.  "It  is  a  curious 
characteristii  ol  oui  English  temperament  that  we  so 
often  allow  foreigners  to  step  in  and  wrest  from  our 
hands  industries  which  we  lack  the  energy  and  impetus 
to    undertake    on    our    own    account."      The    italics    are 


Glass,"  by 
Daisy  Wilmer 
(L.  UpcottGill 
6s.  6d.  net) 


man}'  nice  things  in  connection  with  those  who  have  ex- 
tended   a    helping    hand    to   tin     author,  who   has   entered 
.in  the  kingdom  of  the  elect  as  a  lover 

"Quaint  OId  is   treasure  .      The    volume,    Mr. 

English  Pottery"   ,  nm  ,x  mode9tlj  tells  us,  "  is  submitted 
By  Charles  J.  ,  ,-    ,  ,  .■         ,       ■ 

'  to  that  ;ei  tt I  the  puhh<    who  intei 

Lomax  .  ,  ,  ,    ,.      , ■  . 

._,  est  themselves  m  old  English  pottery, 

(Shcrratt  &  ,     ,  .    .      ,  .,,     '. 

TT       ,  m    the    belief    that    they    will    Mew     its 

Hughes 

Jt2  2s.  net) 


I  in    Conclusion  to  this  volume  should  have  appeared 
as  a  Preface,  because   Mi     Lomax  so  gracefully  says  so 


shortcomings  with  leniency,  and  regard 
n  as  being  merely  a  i  ontribution  b) 
a  fellow  collector  upon  a  subject  thus  far  only  lightly 
touched  upon."  But  it  is  just  such  volumes  as  these, 
written   b\    real  collectors,  that   an    ol   inestimable  value 

to   the   great    bod)    ol    ;eurs    and   dilettanti   who 

have  kindred  tastes  but  lesser  opportunities  for  their 
gratification. 

The    Introduction,    b)     Mr.    N.    1..    Solon,    himself  a 

I leei  of  collecting  in  the  by-ways  and  initiatoi 

of  forgotten  English  pottery,  justly  points  out  the  value 
of  such  a  collection  as  that  of  Mr.  Lomax,  which  is 
entirely  composed  of  the  slip-decorated  pottery  made  in 
England  when  potting  in  this  countr;  was  in  swaddling 
clothes.  We  are  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Solon  in  wel- 
coming this  well-illustrated  volume  on  slip-decorated 
ware   as   a    valuable   addition   to   our   ceraniM     library. 

Slip-decorated  ware  of  early  seventeenth-centur)  days 
comes  at  once  to  its  own  as  original  native  decorative 
work.  The  application  of  slip  as  a  decoration  was 
practised  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  France;  but  the 
English  potter  in  his  naive  conception  builded  bettei 
than  he  knew.  Untrammelled  by  tradition  or  by  decora 
tive  environment,  as  were  his  Continental  confreres,  he 
obtained  a  inher  glaze,  a  more  powerful  harmony  of 
tints,  and  reached  his  attractive  effects  in  a  bolder  ami 
more   direct    manner. 

The  Lomax  collection  is  "an  incomparable  assemblage 
of  almost  unobtainable  specimens,"  and  the  finely  illus- 
trated volume  dealing  with  the  examples,  and  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  early  potter's  work,  is  invaluable. 
Of  Tudot  potter)  the  author  possesses  a  jug  dated  1569, 
the  earliesl  dated  piece  ol  English  pottery,  two  years 
earlier  than  known  specimens,  one  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  and  one  in  the  1  ollection  of  Dr.  Glaisher. 

Wrotham  slip  ware  is  abh  reviewed  in  a  chapter,  and 
the  letters  and  dates  from  im:  to  1717.  together  with 
a  full  table  ol  all  slip-decorated  pottery,  with  name-., 
dates,  and  inscriptions,  will  be  of  practical  11  e  to 
collectors,  and  the  salient  points  of  Metropolitan  slip 
ware  from  1630  to  1670,  with  its  pronounced  fondness  for 
religious  sentiment,  are  illu  I 

The  Toft  School  of  Staffordshire  receives  detailed 
examination,  and  our  illustration  shows  a  fine  dish 
exemplifying  Thomas  Toft  at  his  best.  Derbysl  • 
waie  Ticknall  and  Cockpit  Hill),  Somerset  slip  and 
sgrafiato  ware  (Donyatt  and  Crock  Street  ,  togethei  with 
Fareham  ware,  continues  the  stor)  of  the  early  methods 
of  the  English  potter  prior  to  Whieldon  and  Astbury  and 
Wedgwood  when  the  Elers  with  their  stamped  orna- 
ment, when  classi,  ideals,  and  when  Oriental  models 
diverted  the  English  potter  into  other  channels. 
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Evolution  of  Italian 

Sculpture 

By  Lord    Balcarros 

(John   Murray 

2is.  net) 

One   Hundred 
Masterpieces  of 
Sculpture.    By  G.  F. 
Hill.     (Methuen 
12s.  6d.   net) 


»  hat  rank  arc 

^^r^^fc'.  I'  ti  II  tl  it  d 

^&*  Ariadi 

Hfc      m&>  j^H  Las  .1/  e  n 

The  rrlisinn  ■ft,1'.       ^P  the  K. i  a 

j ,  ffigft  ^^|  ami  it  mayln 

pin.  i.  ^B  H  

■■■'■  ^V  Jfl 

dominate  '       '  JP  '  VB  tin-  old    simple   faith 

times:  but  the  I ;  reeks  ^B  |H  m  ibe 

doubt,  of  untroubled  H  ^^  Hv^^^^  ginning  to  seek  for  a 

(ice,   oi     abstract  I^^M  ''U'     ! 

And    the                                                              Itata..  ^^^d 

Christianity.    Lord                                                       ?*»**  '  ^^^^H                                                        spiniual 

[  -. . i  I  ,                           ,    |  .  ^^^^B                                                                                    indn  d. 

his                                 ™^^^^^^^^^^™  -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.    occupied     the        the   hermes  oi    praxitei.es         from    'one   hundred  masterpieces         religious     belief. 

,„■     of  the                                         "'     sculpture"  (methuen)                                          |,    ,,    therefore  very 

sculptors  from   the  enfranchisement  oi    Italian   -  ulpture  improbable  that   Pheidias,  who  must  have  mingled  with 

in   the   twelfth   century,  until   the   decadence   had    set    in  the  keenest  intellects  of  his  day,  would  work  in  the  spirit 

during    the    seventeenth    century.       "Religious    thought  of  devout  faith  in   Homeric  gods  or  temple  myths  rather 

was  in  fact  universal   and   all-pervading.'      In    speaking  than  in  the  spirit  of  one  "  in  imaginative  sympathy  with 

thin    Lord    Balcarres    seems   to   suggest    that    it    was   to  a   popular  belief  that   was  not   his  i 


n  ligion  r.tihor  than  to  an  artistii    awal  cning  that  we  owe 

the  masterpieces  of  the   Renaissance,   that    art     -    mosl 

excellent   when   il    is   inspired   b)    religion.      It    has  been 

Ore        irt  reached  its  highest  di  gree  ol    per- 

of  (  Ireek   religii  in. 

This  is  a  ver\  debatable  question,  though,  we  think, 
histon  answers  it  in  the  negative.  At  the  periods 
to  religious  authority  in  the  in. on  hi  Id  dominion, 
but  its  effect  on  the  development  ol  Greek  or  Italian 
art  was  not  greater  than  the  influence  of  intellect  or 
If  religious  inspiratii  >n   n  en    -  ■  ■  -    tial  to  the 


And  the  case 
of  Italy  was  somen  hat  analogous 

In  the  thirteenth  c  entun  the   woi  k  (if  D 
and  their  contemporaries  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  the 

religious  conviction  :  but  n 
humanist   movement  grew  in   Italy,  the  a; 
of  Christianity,    the  soul-wrung  tens,  the  agoi 
flesh,   gave   wa\    to    the    more  jo)  ous   si  nsatiom 
aroused    by    the    revival   of  '  rature  and   the 

discovery  of  mutilated   remains  of  Attic  art,  which   was 
-ii.rification  of  the  human  form. 
Lord   Bali  am  5  himself  ai  knowledgi  s  thn 
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because  his  purpose  was  wider.  Lord  Balcarres  ■  ,  m 
,  labi irate  picture  ol  one  period  ,>t  artisl  i  : 
Inn  Mr.  Hill  begins  with  the  sixth  century  before  Chrisl 
and  nids  with  Michael  Angclo.  Yet  brief  as  are  his 
introduction  and  notes,  both  are  extremel)  suggestive 
and  helpful,  while  the  illustrations  go  far  t<>  make  Ins 
book  one  of  the    most    =ei  \  ii  cable  of  its  kind    we  ha  .-e 

l',\     permission    ol    the    publisher    we    reproduce 
Hermes  of  P>  a    . 
whii  li    is  ol    i    pei  ial    in 
ten  t  now,  n  ii 

present  situation  it  is 
feared  thai  the  statue  is 
exposed  to  i  he  i  isk  01 
desti  in  tion.  li  is  hou  ed 
in  .1  wing  "i  the  museum 
at  <  >1>  mpia,  and  the  soil 
of  this  district  is  ver) 
liable  to  earthquakes, 
land  slips,  and  inundations 
of  the  river  Alpheus.  I  he 
in  u si- u  in  has  suffered 
more  than  om  e  In  some 
one  ot  these  visitations, 
and  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  render  the  abode 
of  the  I  lii  nil's  prai  tii  all) 
safe  from  any  external 
danger. 

Relics  and  Memorials 
of  London  City 
By   I.  S.  Ogilvy 

["HE  other  >\.i)  we  read 
that  .£32,000.000  will    be 
spent   on   improving  and 
beautifying    Paris.        No 
doubt   t  he   c  h  a  ng  e  5  to 
be   made  will  benefit  the 
public  in  many  ways,   but  viett.v   I'ans  will   almost    dis- 
appear.      Charming  old  houses   of   Mediaeval    and    Re- 
naissance times  will  be  demolished,  and  in  their  places 
will    rise   grand    buildings  of  uniform   design  ;   romantii 
winding   ways   will   be   Haussmannised,   so    that   by   the 
time   when   the   above  enormous  sum   is   exhausted   the 
Ville  Lumiere  will  be  a  brand-new   city,  more  comfort- 
able and   sanitary,  perhaps,  Inn   not   nmie  alluring    nor 
inspiriting.      This  modernising   ol    ancient  capitals  and 
cities  proceeds  at  a  great    pace  all  over  the  Continent. 
Win,  e  alone  of  important  tow  ns  remains  in  general  <  on- 
formation  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  thanks  to  its  isolated 
position  in  the  waters.     In  England,  too,  the  old  is  gi\  ing 
s"'ves  his  work  an  authority  deserved  by  few  of  the  many  place  to  the  new.      Bath   Street,  in   Hath,  is  doomed,  and 

1 ks   dealing   with   the  art   of   the    Renaissance.     The         of  recent  years  we  have  seen  in   London  historic  streets 

illustrations  are  admirabl)  chosen  and  printed,  and  their  and  houses  razed  to  make  room  for  huge  classh  tin  atres, 
arrangement  in  a  scries  of  groups  shows  at  a  glance  the  hotels,  offices,  and  flats.  Much  might  be  dime  to  save 
various  ideas  regarding   some  particular  subject  and   its  some  of  the   more  cherished  and   fascinating   relics,   but 

technical  expression.  tne  public  is  callous,  and  oui    Crosby   Halls  are  pulled 

It     Mr.    Hill's    volume    is   of    less    importance,    it    is         down    and    forgotten    save    for    some    storied    pictorial 
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ol    the    fifteenth    century    the    subject-mattei    of    Italian 
sculpture   was  drawn  from  classical   mythology  to  a  far 

:i    itei    extent   than  n   had    been   for   a    hundred    yeai  . 

before,   .uu\    he    instances    as    an    intellectual    Ian, lin.uk 

Pollaiuolo's  "deliberate,  almost  aggressive  exclusion  of 

:   tai  i   and  dogma'   11   his  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV. 

1  1  ,  1  Kw  n  when  dealing  with  subjects  01  supernatural 
origin,  artist*  were  actuated,  not  by  ecclesiastical  insistence 
on  harrowing  expression,  but  b\  a  love  for  human  beaut) 
and  truth  to  natural  form 
and  impulse.      Madonnas 

aspei  1.  the  1  hild  more 
real  and  potent  in  ap- 
pearance, and  instead  ,,1 
life  being  likened  to  a 
x  ile  ol  1  ea  1  s  a  rid  the 
body  presented  as  a 
shameful  I, iirden,  men 
had  inspiriting  pictures 
ol  happ)  existeni  e  and 
the  noble  forms  of  human 


This  is  al st  the  only 

,  ontrov  ei  sial  (  hapter  in 
Lord  Balcarres'  erudite 
and  eloquent  volume. 
His  purpose  was  wide, 
and  he  has  realised  it  in 
extrao  rd  i  na  ry  fashion. 
With  great  scholarly  con- 
ciseness, heightened  In 
imaginativ  e  and  critii  al 
analysis,  he  presents 
plastii  art  in  Italy  from 
Be  n  ed  e  1 1 ,1  An  te  la  in  1, 
'"the  earliest  sculptor 
whose  mill, .,,k  was  es- 
sentially Italian,"  to 
Canova.  II  e  discusses 
in   separate   sections  the   | 


THE    ANNUNCIATION.        DONATELLO.    FLORENCE.        FROM    LORD 
BALCARREs'    "EVOLUTION   Ol"   ITALIAN  SCULPTURE  "  (MURRAY) 


is  of  form,  portraiture, 
anatom)  and  the  nude,  religious  and  classic  thought,  etc., 
and  in  tracing  the  religious  and  ethical  developments  ot 
Italian  sculpture  lie  attains  a  high  level  of  clear  and  just 
critii  ism. 

We  do  not  follow  him  111  his  admiration  for  Bernini's 
clever  but  melodramatic  statuary,  which  recalls  Victor 
Hugo's  romanticism  in  its  most  flamboyant  mood.  But 
on  the  whole  land  Balcarres  has  furnished  .m  extremely 
valuable  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  Renaissance. 
\othin-  could  be  in  belter  taste  than  his  treatment  of 
delicate  subjects  and  his  subtle  but  lucidly  reasoned 
judgments,  and  the  vast  amount  of  information  supplied 


The    Connoisseur   Bookshelf 


records  such  .is  those  published  in  Mr.  <  Igilvy's  handsome 
volume.  All  the  buildings  which  figure  in  his  sixty-four 
drawings  were  standing  when  the  twentieth  century 
began,  but  since  then  a  considerable  number  ol  them 
have  passed  altogether  or  been  altered,  and  as  he  :ays, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  before  many  years  have  gone 
few  cit  them  will  survive.  Therefore  pn  sent  and  future 
lovers  "1  London  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  preserving 
the  old-world  places  in  sketches  which  have  all  the 
appearance  of  faithful  unadorned  portraiture.  And  his 
is  e\  en  more  attractive  than  are  his  coloured 
plates.  He  knows  his  subject  thoroughly.  The  main 
thoroughfares  and  the  narrow  lane,  and  alleys,  the 
churches  and  taverns,  theatres  and  warehouses,  all 
furnish  him  with  delightful  gossip  and  legend  about 
great  men  and  important  events  of  the  past.  Mr.  (  Igilvy 
has  an  "auld  farrant "  sense  of  humour  which  makes  his 
volume  very  pleasant  reading  ;  indeed,  few  more  attractive 
I  looks  on  London  have  been  written  in  late  years. 

In  brief  space  he  gives  much  useful  and  quaint  infor- 
mation. We  learn  something  of  the  laws  regulating 
Billingsgate  Market  in  the  reign  of  Etheldred,  979. 
For  instance,  "  ,1  small  vessel  had  to  pay  dues  of  one 
half-penny  ;  a  greater,  bearing  sails,  one  penny  ;  a  keel 
or  hulk,  fourpence;  and  a  ship  laden  with  wood,  one 
piece  of  timber.''  Mr.  Ogilvy  also  reminds  us  that  the 
present  Cock  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street  is  not  the  house 
where  Pepys  flirted  with  Mrs.  Knipp,  "ate  lobster,  sang 
and  drank  and  mighty  merry  till  almost  midnight''; 
nor  where  Tennyson  mused: — 

"  High  over  soaring  Temple  Bar, 

And  set  in  Heaven's  third  stoiey  ; 
I  look  on  all  things  as  they  are, 
But  through  a  kind  of  (dory." 

The  old  tavern  stood  opposite  Middle  Temple  date. 


William  Morris,  by  Altred  Noyes,  is  one  of  the  "  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  "  Series,  and  therefore  deals  almost 
"William  Morris"  exclusively  with  the  literary  career 
By  Alfred  Noyes  "' thlS  sin2ularlyg'fted  poet,  painter, 
designer,  and  socialistic  reformer. 
Mr.  Noyes  is  a  discriminating  admirer,  and  as  such  the 
literary  student  may  accept  his  criticisms  as  being  at 
once  sound  and  appreciative. 

MR.  RUSSELL  FLINT  shows  a  fine  feeling  for  colour 
and  atmosphere  in  his  charming  illustrations  to  Matthew 

Arnold's  Scholar  Gypsy  and  Thyrsis. 
"The  Scholar  Most  of  his  themes  are  landscape.  In 
Gypsy  and  thesfi  he  js  speciaIly  succe3sful    achieN . 

I  hyrsis  •  ,  .     „.  ,    ,. 

,,,  .  ,  mg  a  wide  range  ot  effects  in  delicate 

Illustrated  by  ,       ,    ,  ,  ,  .  „, 

,v,    D         ,,  and  subtle  tonal  harmonies.      That  he 

W.  Kussell 

Fli   t      fPhT       can  strike  a  stronger  note  is  evinced  in 
Lee  Warner  S""le  uf  llis  seascapes  and   figure  sub- 

12s.  6d.  net)  JC,:ts  in  u'llicn  he  uses  a  lc~^  restrained 

palette  with  good  effect.  It  is  possible 
to  thus  criticise  the  plates  as  though  they  are  the  original 
works,    as  the    reproductions  are   of  exceptionally   high 


quality.     The  printing  and  general  get-up  of  the  volume 
are  e\  ei  j  thing  thai  could  be  desired,  and  all.  1   1 
tonus  a  most  attrai  tive  gift  1 1,  fi 


Two  important  new  wot  ks  have  been  rei  1  i>  1  d,  too  late 
for  .u\  extended  review  in  the  present  number.     The  first 
of  these,  from  Messr     1  [an!  itai  ngl,  con- 
Masterpieces      ta;ns  the  opening  series  of  their  Master- 
of  Miniature  pieas   gJ    Miniature    painiin^    edited 

Painting"  by  t|]r.  wel|_known  Continental  author- 

Facsimiles  in  .mi-         .    r        i  -1, 

ity   Mr.  Ernest    Lembei  ger,   ol    Berlin. 


Colour,  Edited 


A  feature  of  it  is  the  magnifii  ent  plates 


by  Ernest 

T       ,  in    colour,    veritable   facsimiles   of  the 

-Lemberger 

T7-     .  c  '  •  originals,    m   which   their  colour,   tone, 

r  irst  oeries  in 

folio  £is  iSs  anc'  cnarm  are  duplicated  with  extra- 
or  individual  ordinary  fidelity.  The  effect  of  the 
plates  £2  2s  reproductions  is  enhanced  by  the  clever 
(Franz  device   of    representing     each    with    a 

Hanfstaengl)  tapestry  background  in  tonal  harmony 
with  the  work,  which  gives  a  much 
richer  result  than  the  ordinary  setting  of  plain  white. 
The  work,  which  is  issued  in  folio  form,  should  be  of  very 
great  value  to  Collectors,  both  from  its  wide  scope  and  the 
large  proportion  ot  works  it  contains  never  previously 
reproduced. 


"  French  Line  Engravings  of  the  late  Eighteenth 
Century,"  with  an  introduction  and  Catalogue 
Raisonne  by  H.  W.  Lawrence  and  Basil  Dighton 
(Lawrence  and  Jellicoe,  £8  8s.  and  £5  5s.) 

The  second  of  the  works  is  the  sumptuous  volume  on 
French  Line  Engravings  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century, 
by  II.  W.  Lawrence  and  liasil  Dighton.  No  doubt  the 
beautiful  reproductions  of  the  finest  line  plates  of  the 
period  will  prove  the  chief  attraction  of  the  book,  of 
which  the  edition  of  earlier  and  more  expensive  copies  is 
already  all  sold;  but  to  the  Collector  the  exhaustive 
Catalogue  Raisonne,  by  far  the  most  complete  on  the 
subject  which  has  ever  been  issued,  will  be  of  even 
greater  importance. 


We  are  not  greatly  concerned  with  the  Shakespeare 

Bacon  controversy,   nor  1,  this  the   place  with  which  to 

,,  „  deal   with   it  on   its  merits  ;  but  when 

Bacon  is  ,       .  ,  ,  .         . 

a    book    upon    the   subjei  l    is    sent    to 

us  tor  review  we  are  bound  to  express 

an  opinion  upon  it,  at  least  in  so  far  as 

it  touches  the  art  side  of  it.     We  have 


Shakespeare  " 

By  Sir  Edwin 

Durning- 

Lawrence 

read   many   books  upon  the  problem 

with    much    sympathy,    but    we    may    say    at    once    that 

Bacon  is  Shakespeare,  by  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence, 

is   the  most  damaging   to  the    Baconian  cause   we  have 

come  across.      Fierce  and   vulgar  abuse  of  the   "  blai  k- 

mailer''     and     "King      rascal.''      the     "mean,     drunken, 

ignorant,  unlettered    rustic''  mv\  "sordid   money-lender 

of  Stratford''     for  as   such   he  describes   the   man   whom 

he  dei  lares  the  all-wise  and  judicious  Bacon,  true  author 

of  the  plays  and  poems,  selected  over  a  period  of  many 


-'00 


The   (  ounoisseur 


ptograms  and 
i  iphers  quaint])  twisted  to  pro 

in    i  iiu  c  ii  i  thai   B  H  on  intended  to  r.    cal  himseli 

to  the  world    in   1910;  i  1     1        h  hi<  h,   when   tc  ited, 

ect;  "proofs,      0-1  ailed,  whii  h  are 

put   forth  and 
;uidai  11.U-.K  reiterati  .1   without  evidem  c     ol   sin  h   1-  this 

1 1 pounded.      We    find   no   1  ogent    fai  t    that    can 

|j  ,ei  ou  I.  accepted  ,1--  .,  valuable  addition  to  Mr. 
1  Ircenwood's  .criou  •  and  weighty  inipeai  lun. m  ;  and  if, 
,,,  the   publishei  s   state,  il    is  "  the  last   word      upon   the 

ontrovei  ,y,  we  may  also  add  that  il  1  ,  the  lowest,  foi 
1  1  mi-  to  have  blindi  .1  the  authoi  to  i  omnion 
sense  as  it  has  to  good  taste.  Nevci  has  an  arguable 
,  ausc  been  ,0  completely  damned  by  the  pleadings. 
When  we  come  to  the  monument  and  bust  of  Shakespeare 
in    the   Church   of    Holy    Trinity    in    Stratford,   and    the 

1  ngraved   I ti  .pic  e  by    Martin   I  iroeshout   to  tin     First 

Folio  Fdition  of  the  Plays,  published  in  1623  (these  two 
points  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  readers  of  Tilt. 
Connoisseur  Magazine  ,  w.  find  attacks  and  " proofs 
no!  d  -  mi!. n  in  style  and  method,  and  about  as  trust- 
worthy. When  the  poet  Leonard  Pigges  wrote  in  his 
verses  to  Shakespeare  in  the  First  Folio,  "When  Time 
dissolves  thy    Stratford   monument,'' Sir   Edwin   Durning 

I  awn  in  .■  dei  lares  that  he  meant,  "  When  rime  dissolves 
thy  Stratford  mask."  That's  what  he  meant;  Sir  Edwin 
knows  it,  but  does  not  tell  us  how.  We  are  simply  to 
bow  and  receive  it.  He  accepts  greedily  the  contention 
of  Mrs  Stopes  .1  learned  Shakespearean  student,  but  not, 
apparently,   .11   all    versed  in   the   methods   of  the   early 

nyi  iver-.  .  thai  1  .■  not  the  original  bust  and  monument. 
Sh     based  hei  argument   on  the  fact   that   the  engraving 

II  Dugdale's  History  oj  Warwickshire  shows  .i  different 
arrangement  As  if  nearly  all  these  careless  illustrations 
did  not  similarly  misrepresent  other  originals  in  the 
.  Inn.  h  '  Hollars  pupil  evidently  pro.  ei  ded  from  rough 
and  incomplete  sketches,  and  Grignon  and  others 
followed  him  blindly.  Why,  George  Vertue  himself 
to  whose  passion  for  absolute  aci  uracy  Walpole  frequently 
bears  witness  actually  engraved  the  bust  with  .1  head 
.m  its  shoulders  from  the  Chandos  picture  I  This  is  .1 
,idc  of  the  mattci  clearly  unknown  to  both  Mrs.  Stopes 
and  Sir  Edwin  Purning  Lawrence.  I  hen  we  are  told 
thai  1  Iroeshou  1  sists  of  "  two  left  arms  and 
a  mask,  in  order  t<>  convey  to  the  Bi  itish  publii  ..I 
287  year-  later  that  it  masked  Bacon  .1  mask  to-day  no 
longer.     We  are  not  jok  ng  01   misrepre  1  nting  the  author 

ih.it  is  his  exact  statement.      How  .!..  we  know  th.it  the 
right   arm,  whii  h  looks   like  .1       .k   an    ,  is  really   .1   left 

arm        S  1    Ed«  n   otters   | I.      Any    tailot    u 

that  it  1-.  In     ay  ..      But   tin    prooi       n     a   I        Why,  thai 
plii  -    the    author  :    I    h.iv. 


proved  it  !     Nothing  more.     The  amusing  thing 

ec<    of  the    1 k     the   poi  trait    from 

[62  opi 

.  ritii  ism.      And     o  1 s  on       We  .  oulcl    deal  with 

other  illustl  .1!  '.11  .  .1  ■  ■■'.  ell  .1     h  Mi  tin 
similar  re, nit,;  but   it   is  not  worth   while  to  give  more 
space  to  this  lamentable  performance     It  ever  th 
puffed  book    has   any  value,  it  will,  we  think.  I" 

.  .  .1"  absurdity  and  mi  sguided  enthusiasm. 


1        .v.ll  know  11  thai  Freemasonry  ha    a  vei     interest- 
ing history,  though  like  the  studies  of  many  otln 

including    those    on   Art,   writer-   are   b\ 
freemasonry  ,  , 

.  no  means   agreed   upon    it.     Some  have 

and    Art  ,      •       ,  , 

derived    it,   origin    from    the    I  . 

■    from    the    Hebrews,   some    from    the   .         D 

some  from  the  Rosicrucians,  who  strove  after  the 
philosopher  ,  stone  and  the  Elixii  ol  Life  ;  whili  others, 
in.  hiding  Mr.  Fred.  Armitage,  the  author  ol  .1  new 
work  on  the  subject,  entitled  A  Short  Masonic  History, 
1  .nine,  t  them  with  the  old  operative  Masons. 

I  he    book    is    , ,.■   ,ui.l   interestingly    written,    and 

readers,  whethei  belonging  to  the  bod  ol  I  reemasons  or 
not,  ..in  dip  into  il  and  find  much  to  please  theit  fam  .. 
After  dealing  with  the  fascinating  subject  of  the  old 
S.-.  ret  Sot  ieties,  and  the  establishment  of  modern  Free- 
masonry in  England  in  1717.  the  author  has  a  ch 
"  Freemasonry  in  relation  to  1  iterature  and  Art,"  which 
n  ill  be  no\  el  to  most  r<  aders. 

References  are  given  to  works  ol  literature  in  which 
the  craft  is  referred  to,  from  Andrew  Marvell's  Th, 
Rehearsal  Transposed,  written  in  1672.  to  Douglas 
ferrold's  Caudle  Lectures,  in  which  the  suffi  1  ng  husband 
is  upbraided  for  becoming  .1  Freemason.  In  regard  to 
Art,  ll..g. nth",  picture  ..1  Night,  produced  in  1-4:.  and 
,..1.1  then  for  27  guineas,  is  reproduced  and  discussed. 
Hogarth  portrayed  a  Worshipful  Master  returning  from 
his  Lodge  in  Charing  Cross,  attired  in  his  regalia,  and 
attended  by  the  l'\  ler,  who  1  an  ies  his  sword  ol  offn  e. 
I  he  Lodge  was  held  at  the  "  Kiuninei  and  Grapes. 
«  hich  had  ,1  bai  k  entrain  e  to  spring  1  lardcns,  and  is 
now  known  as  the  "Ship.''  \.>.  45,  Charing  1  ro.ss,  Liki 
many  other  reproductions  of  Hogarth's  pictures,  the 
engraver  failed  to  reverse  the  figures  on  his  plate,  and 
.  ..n,e.  pie  nth  the  house  appears  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
way  :  but  we  have  got  used  to  these  transpositions  ol 
I  logarth's  pii  tures,  and  they  would  appe; 
us  now  if  they  were  re-engraved  so  as  to  appear  as 
th  origin, ilb    drew    them 

[The    book    is   published    by   We., re  \    Co  .  M 

Buildings,    King    William   Street,    London,    E.I  . 
I'n,  e   4,,  6d.  net. 
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Children's   Playing  Cards 

When  Horace  Walpole  in  1702  became  the 
Earl  of  Orford,  it  was  proposed   by  one  of  his  more 
-   riou:   friends  that  the  new  peer  should  get  an  Acl 
of  Parliament  to  put  down  pharao.   Walpole  exi  lamn  d, 
"  As  11    I  could  make  Acts  of   Parliament  !  and  could 
I.  it  would   be  very  consistent    in   me,  too,   who  for 
:ars  played  more  at  pharao  than  anybody  ! 
Basset,   ombre,   loo,    and    whist    were    all   popular 
games  at   the  end   of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of 
tredille  Horace  Walpole  tells  amusing  stories  against 
himself:    "I    was   playing  at   eighteen-penny   tredille 
with  the   Duchess  of  Newcastle  and  Lady  Brown"— 
and   so   on   with 
end  less  anec- 
dotes,   in  which 
one     sees    the 

manners    and 
i  ustoms, the  time 

devoted   to  the 

games,   the   seri- 
of    the 

sport,    the   great 

stakes  in  money, 

the    frenzied    at- 
tempts to  restore 

fallen   fortunes, 

and    even    the 

death-bed  scenes 

where  the  1  tiling 

passion   is  grati- 
fied. 

Many  were  the 

pack-   of   cards 

published    by 

Wallis   "for   the 

a  111  11  se  111  ent    ol 

VQ         ':   "      dm  llle  TWO 1!       CARD 


By  Mrs.  F.  Nevill  Jackson 

the  last  quarter  ol  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  quartei 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  when  the  card-room 
engrossed  so  much  of  the  att  ntion  ol  adults,  we  may- 
be sure  that  the  school-room  and  the  nursery  games 
were  tinged  with  the  same  ardour  for  the  devil's  paste- 
boards,   as   they    have   he-en    called. 

In  early  days  children's  playing  cards  were  largi  1) 
toys  of  instruction,  and  were  generally  biographical, 
historical,  or  on  such  subjects  as  geography,  heraldry, 
or  astronomy.  It  is  said  that  Michael  Angelo  designed 
;om  to  teach  children  arithmetic  —  an  early  pack 
probably  made  at    Bologna  in  the  eighteenth  1  entury 

gives  instruction 
in    heraldry  and 


Captain  Canliflowoi 


-. 


Madam  Allspice 


A  I      SIZ F 


geography. 

(  ardinal  Ma- 
zarin  ordered  a 
special  pack  to 
be  designed  by 
Delia  Bella,  the 
Florentine  artist, 
to  instruct  the 
young  K  i  11  g  ol 
[•'ram  e  111  1644. 

1  If    six     '  aids    ol 

this  pack  ex- 
imined  by  the 
writer,  live  re- 
nowned queens 
are  >>\t  horseback 
bi  aring  banners, 
the  sixth,  Queen 
Esthc  r,  is  on  foot, 
and  is  dressed  in 
the  fashion  ol  the 
fifteenth  century 
in    France. 
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!  nil]    volume,   which    forms   a  guide   to  the  "  In  the  centre  of  each  piece,  on  a  large  shield,  the 

game,  accompanying  a  Naples  pack  of  the  seventeenth  emblematic  object  is  represented.      Above  the  shield 

century,  is  dedicated  to  the  Dauphin  by  M.  de  Brian-  is  tin:  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     A  motto  scroll, 

ville.  Abbe  de  St.  Benout,  1672.     The  players  ranged  curtain-like    drapery,    and    palm    In. mi  Ins   are  other 

themselves  round  a  table  on  which  a  map  ol   Europe  accessories." 

was  spread,  and  one  of  the  party  had  to  explain  the  "  A  wrapper  with  engraved  ornamental  title  ; 111 

blazonry   of  the   cards   he   held,   or  pay  a    forfeit   to  panies  the  set.      It  bears  the  following  inscription  :— 

the  player  who  was  able  to  correct  an  error.  '  Wallis's  Emblematical  Cards  for  the  Amusemenl  ol 

In  a    pack    for   piquet    the  aces   of   different   suits  Vouth.      London.      Published    Sept.    15th,    [78S,   by 

represent    respectively    a    place    on    the    celestial    or  J.   Wallis,   No.    16   Ludgate  St.' ; 


terrestrial  globe,  and  the  unfortunate  little  players 
had  to  recite  the  degrees  ol  latitude  and  longitude 
marked  on   the   maps. 

Military  sciem  e  pursued  the  unfortunate  boys  at  the 
card-table.  Le  Jeu  des  Fortifications  was  brought 
out  in  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century— a  later  game 
of  this  type  was  dedicated  to  Monseigneur  le  Due 
de    Bourgogne. 

Less  aggressively  instructive  is  a  pack  graphically 
described  by  the  erudite  \V.  II.  Willshire  in  his  fine 
desi  riptive  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  collection  : 
••  Twelve  card  piei  es  ol   emblematic  character." 


Though  there  is  no  instrui  tion  111  the  ship,  anchor, 
and  harlequin  emblems,  the  author  could   not  refrain 
from    pointing    a    moral    in    verse.       Thus    wheri 
roi  king-horse   is   the  emblem— 

["he  Roi  king  I  [1  irse  pursues  its  1  out  se 

1  directed  b\   5  our  hand  ; 
Children  should  thus  their  friends  obey 

And  do  w  hat  tlie\  1 1  immand." 

And  where  the  kite  is  the  emblem  — 

"Just  like  the  kite  the  gidd)   youth 
Soars  upon  pleasure's  wing, 
Forgetting  1  liat  some  skilful  guide 
Should  regulate  the  string." 
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TWENTY      OF      THE      SET      OF      FIFTY-TWO      CARDS 
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Children  s    Playing    Curds 


Ol   much  higher  artistii     merit  are   the  cards  illus- 
■  thi     ■   pages,  which  arc  finely  engraved  and 
hand-painted   in   colour.       rhey  measure   ;l   ins.  by 
2J    ins.,  and  have  plain   backs.      Probably  d<    igned 
by  the  father  and  son,  Richard  and   Roger   Dighton. 
They  were   published   by  Wallis  as  "Comk    Cards, 
containing    52    Droll    Characters  for  the  amu      1 
of  Children."       This  description    is    in   an  oval   on 
thr  wrapper:  beneath  is  a  harlequin  in   mol 
wand    in    his    hand,    and    the    traditional    hat   which 
is   so    suggestive  of  the   Napoleonic  headgear.       Be- 
neath  the  dancing  figure  are  the  words,   "London 
Published     Jun,     1805,     by     John     Wallis,     No.     6 
Ludgate   Si," 

In  examining  the  individual  raids  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  pencil  of  the  caricaturist  was 
very  often  applied  to  thr.-  designing  ol  playing  cards, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  little  of  the  gross  humour 
of  the  day  in  these  interesting  specimens  confirms 
the  opinion  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  Dwhtons 
who,  while  no  less  masters  of 
their  craft  than  <  iilrav.  Row- 
landson,  and  Cruikshank,  ex- 
celled in  kindly  humour  rather 
than  lav  •■  rn  jocularity,  and 
deli'  ate  precision  of  line  than 
gross   sugg   stion. 

Though  many  packs  of  this 
sari  date  satirise  popular 
1  haracters,  this  Wallis  pack 
appears  to  1  arii  ature  not  only 
people  in  the  public  eve,  such 
as  Napoleon,  Josephine,  and 
our  English  King  and  Queen, 
but  also  to  represent  typical 
1  harai  ters  w  h  1  c  h  ap  pear  in 
every  age,  and  contemporary 
manners,  customs,  and  fads. 
Characteristic  re  presentations 
of  trade  am  I  prol  issions  also 
appear. 

Most   notable  as  an  exponent 
of  the  dandy  fashions  of  tl 
is  Jack    (  iolightly,    the    seven  ol 
spades,  described  as — 


I        military  fop  is  shown  in  En  I  1  addle, 

tin-  live  of  1  : 


The  Wi 

\    lien, 


il   .1    I.. el' 

I  ,1  Man." 


Beau  I  '■  rga  mot,  the  three  of   spades,  is  suspi 
like  Bi  an  Bi  ummel.     The  lines  beneath  an 

\    Bab        1. .mi  to  Man'  ,  I 

Bui  still  he  weai  3  a  Baby'  ■  far  -   " 

Lord  Lobb)  Lounge,  the  drr  of  spades,  is  evidently 
the  ancestor  of  one  ol  our  present-day  admirers  of 
stage    beauties.      Eye-glass   in   hand   he   is  described 


\  Pei  1  th  ii  pirates  ol  Plav' 
A  has] use  all  he  si 


(1  Pla\ 
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A  1  reature  of   the  Monkey  kim 
A  human  form  \\  ithout  a  mind. 


\VK  vri'FK     of     the     r 


While    looking  at    Doctor    Humdrum,   th    ac     ol 

clubs,  we  wonder  if  some  famous  court   physician  is 

being  satirised,  in  gold-headed  cane  and  portly  figure 

w  ith  fashionable  wig — 

"He  feels  your  pulse  and  takes  your  fee, 
I  o  die  \  ou're  now  at  lil  >ei  r. 


only  two  personages 
mi  nl  ioned  by  name  are  the 
king  and  queen  ol  diamonds — 
Napoli  on  and  h  isephine.  Eai  h 
is  crowned.  Beneath  the  one- 
are  the  lines 

Nappy  the  first  the  might)  thing 
I  I1.1t .  annol  sti  op  to  bea  King." 

Under  the  lady's  portrait  — 

Bi  hold  I  mperial  Josephine, 
I  ;■     I  aw    1  a    fun,   ol  1  jueens  the 
1  )ui  en." 

Uncle  Huncks,  Sergeanl 
Strut,  Bully  Bounce,  Tom  Tip- 
ple, Aunt  Antique,  and  the  rest 
are  all  types  of  their  day.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  our  readei  s  ma) 
rei  ognise  in  feature  or  in  writ- 
ten desi  1  ipi  ion  one  of  the  soi  ial 
or  political  characters  of  that 
time  :  but  il  these  artistic  play- 
ing cards  were  only  to  show  the 
1  ostumes  and  1  |tiips  ol   the  first 

il  the  last  century,  th 
unique  in  interest  and  Inc.  
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[The    Editor  invites    the    assistance   of  readers   oj  side  of  the  Pond  is  also  different.    No  one  of  the  three 

The    Connoisseur    Magazine  who  max  be  able  to        can   be  said  to  be  "copied."    Wen-  they  .ill  painted 
impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents^  by  the  same  hand?    il  not,  why  not?-   II.  S.  li. 


"  R.i  isamond's  Pi  ind." 
I  n  \i'  Sir,  -  I'he  print  here  shown  is  fro  n  .1 
photograph  ol 
an  oil  painting 
which  "has  been 
in  the  possession 
,>f  the  Caulfield 
family  for  a  hun- 
dr<  '1  \  ears,  and 
was  always  called 
Birdcage  Walk, 
and  attri  buted 
to  (  lanaletto." 
This  picture,  in- 
side the  frame, 
measures  47  in. 
by  29 \  in.  :  11 
differs  in  size, 
therefore,  from 
Ralph  Willett's 
picture  (61  i  n. 
b)  \<\],  in.),  and 
also  from  that 
reprodui  ed  in 
The    C  o n  n ois- 

- 1  1  1 '  M  \  1  .  \  1  N  1  . 
Jan,  IQ09  (27 
ill.  b\'  Hi'  in.) 
All  three  paint- 
ings, although  at 
first  sight  alike. 
vary  in  minor 
details,  e.g.,  there 
are  no  COWS  de- 
picted 1 11  the 
foreground.  ( )l 
the  other  two  al- 
ready described 
in  this  Maga  :ine, 
the  arrangement 
of  the  distance 
and  the  figures 
on   the   further 


Sixteenth-Century  Trip:  ych. 
Sir, — Would  you  In-  good  enough  to  insert  the 
enclosed  photo 
ol  a  sixteenth- 
century  triptych 
in  your  valuable 
Magaz  ■  n  e  as  a 
111  eans  t <i  the 
identification  ol 
the  artist. 

aithfully, 
A.  B.  Daniei  1 

\   Si  iNS. 


( iLD  Pistols 

BY  Die. 
Dear  Sir,— 1 
have  a  pair  ol 
fine  old  pistols, 
heavily  mounted 
in  si  her.  by 
■■  Due,  Rue  St. 
Honore,  Paris.'' 
They  were  flint 
locks,  which 
have  been  con- 
verted into  nip- 
ple percussion 
weapons,  and  I 
imagine  the  date 
to  be  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the 
eighteenth  e ru- 
nny. Can  any 
one  kindly  in- 
form   in  e    "hen 

"   Due  "     lived. 

and  if  he  was  a 
celebrated  gun- 
maker  2 

1.   \\  .    VV. 
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Dick 

Centen 


Thai  Charles  Dickens  described  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Washington  Irving  as  having  hern  "a-very-small- 
"Charles  "  '' '"Vl 'i'al ll1  ularly-taken-care-ol  boy  " 

i^   interesting   in   connection    with    the 
silhouette  portrait,  which  was  probably 
taken  when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 

Already  he  had  gone  through  many  experiences 
whirl),  though 
painful  at  the 
t  i  m  e ,  would 
stand  him  in 
good  stead  when 
hr  wished  to 
draw  from  mem- 
ory tlie  pathetic 
or  bizarre  cha- 
racters which 
have  made  him 
world-famous. 

Taken  away 
from  school  in 
Chatham    when 

the     poor    little 

household    suf- 
fered   from    too 

slender    means, 

the  delicate   and 

precocious  child 

became    a    kind 

of    household 

d  r  u  d  g  e  ,     his 

wants     relieved 

only     1)  y     t  h  e 

precious   story 

books    which    he 

devoured    eager- 
ly  in   the   attii 

But    even    this 

p leas  u  r e    w  a  s 

soon  taken  from  silhouette    portrait    c 

3°9 


him.  His  father  was  imprisoned  lor  debt  in  tic: 
Marshalsea,  and  his  mother  and  other  children  wvnt 
to  stay  with  the  debtor,  while  poor  little  Charles  b<  gan 
those  hateful  days  of  slavery  in  the  blacking  factory, 

which  left  a  saddening  impression  nevei  < i 

What  reminiscences  of  those   days  we   have  in  his 
novel,  where  the  poor  little    drudge  sii  kened  with  the 

dirt  and  disorder 
and  the  sickly, 
sour  smell  ol  the 
blacking. 

<  (nlyth  : break- 
fasts in  thr  Mar- 
shalsea with  his 
parents  and  bro- 
thers lightened 
thr  gloom  of 
those  days,  and 
it  is  through 
them  th.it  the 
world  of  fiction 
has  gained  such 
marvellously  pa- 
thetic figures  as 
( )liver  Twist  and 
1  )avid  Co  pper- 
tield  wanted  by 
nobody,  sensi- 
tive, delicate, 
inisiM  b  1  e 
Charles  I  >i<  ki  ns 

drew  011  his  own 

memories  for 
sympathy  with 
the  feel  ings  ol 
the   waifs. 

Then  camethe 
welcome  legacy 
which    released 

_HARI.ES      DICKENS  his     lather     tlolll 


The   (  'onnoisseur 

ili.    debtors'    prison   and   enabled   the   family   to   live   at  It  did  astound,  and  this  magnifi  i                ei    .vas  not 

i  .11,1,1, -n  Town,  understood     .1   painter  who,   in   the   - 

That    was   a   glorious   tunc   for   litl                           Label  crowning    and    taking    up    the    great     V 

.lacking  botth                      foi  him,  ami  he  tradition,  renewed  the  miracles  of  painting  of  Veronese 

to  .1     <  hool  .it   Hampstead  Kn.nl.  where  doubt  and    I  inton  tto,  not  in                                              \  immortal 

nortar  board  was  insisted  U] foi    the     cholar.  forms  of  art.     This  superb  p; 1    ,vho  opens  the  skies 

Dickens  was  happier  than  he  had  evci    been,  and  Id  and  peoples  them  with  genii,  with  children,  with  phantoms 

taste  for  reading  to  his  heart's  content.     Per  and  allegoric    ;  who  with  astounding  skill  in  pi 

!;,; :  half-holid:                     ind  had  his  silhouette  throws  up  cupolas  and  erects  temples  which     ecm    to 

lit  made  by  Chatterton  or  Hubbard  in  hi;      allery;  touch   the  stars  ;    who   makes  the  whole  of  eighteenth- 

possibh  it  was  on  a  holiday  that  it  was  done  b\   Kdouart,  century    Venice   march    in    procession    in    his  visions  ol 

,,,   on   the   Chain  I'ier  at    Brighton  where   the  silhouettist  triumph  and  wondi  1  -  ;  and  who  fl Is  all  his  scenes  with 

plied   |M. ,  ,.     At   the  agi    ol   fifteen   he  left   school  light  and  envelops  li                                     ami  airy  lumin- 

and  entered  a   .olicitor's  office,   10  the  portrait  must  have  ousness  which   had   never  been  attained   before 

been  made  al t    1827,  before  the  cap  of  the  school-box  ono     m b;    means   as    new    as   the\    were    bold,    the 

was  laid  aside.  ardm  ms  prol  ilem  ol  light. 

To  this  artist,  whom  modern  painters,  harassed  l>>    the 

I'm-;  taste  and   interest  of  art   amateurs  and   collectors  same   problem,   have   at   last    understood  and   learned   to 

and  the  current   "I   studies  and  criticism   undergo  in  the  love,   the   senator,    Pompeo    Molmcnti   ha     di 

course   of    time     such    profound    and  |ai  .,   ,,,,,1    plendid  volume  in  which,  with  tin  co 

'      '          p"            capricious  changes,  that  whereas,  until  ness  ol    the    lavant    and   the   passion   of  an   artist,   he  has 

By   Fompco                                                          ,11  ,,,,,,                            ,                                 1 

...           .                  a    few    vears    ago,    the    studious,    who  woven   las   life,  and   has  colli 

Molmcnti  '                                 ;                            ,,,,,,  ,    ,                ,         .,.,                                   ,                  ,             , 

engaged  enthusiastically  in  the  valuable  illustrated  his  work.      I  he  contents  ol  0 

researches   into    Italian  art   in   a    field   outside  that  of  the  critical    and     apdictic    analysis,    have     been    admirabh 

primitive   artists  01    those  of  the   Age  ol   Gold,  were   few  1,1,  nded  in  these  pages,  from  which  the  figun    ol    I 

and   far  between.      In  our  own   da\   we,  on   the  contrary,  the  man  and   the  artist,   emerges   with   the   utmost   com 

marvi  1  win  11  a  gri  at  monograph  on   I  iepolo  is  published  pleteness  clear-drawn  in  every  detail. 

that    a    had   not    been    written    earlier,   and  that   this  gap  rhe   work,    published    in    sumptuous    form    b\     L'lrico 

had  not  been  filled  before  now.  Hoepli,  of  Milan,  is  enriched   by  a  ven  large  numl 1 

But  apart  from  such  changes  in  taste,  it  is  an  established  neat  and   clear  reproductions.      It  is  divided   into  eleven 

fact   thai   one   ol   the   principal   reasons  why  the  attention  chapters,  the   first  of  which  is  devoted   to   Venetian  art  in 

of  artists  and   art    students  was   for  a  long  time  withheld  the  t :  .it    I  iepolo,  that  is  to  making  us  acquaii 

from    the   great    Venetian   master   was   the   poor   regard,  the  conditions  of  the   artistii    environment  in  which   the 

al st  the  contempt,  in   which  his  work  was  held,  and  genius  of  the  paintei    was  to  manif    I    tself  and  develop  ; 

remained    for    main     yen's   after    his    death,    though    so  the  second   chapter  deals  with  his  life.      In  tic-   following 

ven   greatl;    appreciated  during  his  life.  chapters    Molmenti    studies    the    whole    ol    the    wo 

From    Winkelmann,   who   put   forward  .\n  assertion  to  Tiepolo  in   Venice  and  the  Venetian   provinces,  in  I.om- 

which    tune    was    to   give   a   solemn    dementi:   "Tiepolo  bardy,  in   Spain  and   Germany,  and  dwells  in   particular 

does    mure    m    a    da\    than    Men-,   in   a    week;   but   the  on    the    famous    al    frescoes    ..I    the     Prince     Bishop    of 

former   is   no   - 1   out  of  sight  than  forgotten,  whilst  Wurtzburg  ;  he  then  examine,  the  pictures  of  costumes 

the    latter   remains  immortal"  ;  to  Francesco  Hayez  who  and   masks,  the  etchings,  drawings,   sket.  lies,  and   those 

wrote:    "The    uncouth   and    contorted    lines   of  Tiepolo  works   of    Tiepolo   which,   dispersed    hither    and    thither, 

must   be   entireh    forgotten     :   from   Goethe   to   Stendhal  at  last  found  a  haven  in  the   public  and   private  galleries 

(who  even  forgets  his  name  in  his  Histoire  de  hi  Peinture  of  Itah  and  foreign  countries. 

and    Hippolytc    Tame,   and    from    Milizia    to   Rosini   and  In    the    two    final     chapters     Molmenti    analyses    the 

Ranalli   who   stated     how    true   a    prophesy!   :    "No   one  qualities    ..I    Tiepolo's   art,   showing    its   differences   from 

would  expend  urn    sum  to  acquire  pictures  by  him,"  we  those  of  his   imitators  and    followers,  and    in   particular 

find  in  substance  a  chorus  of  judgments  condemning  the  from    his    son,    Gian    Domenico,    to    whom    he    restores 

mode    of    conception    and        pn     ion    of    the    Venetian         several    paintings  hitherto  held   to  have   been    the 


liter. 


brush  of  1  dan    Battista 


[he    fact    is    that    none   -I    them,    not   even    Hippolyte  The  little-known  or  entireh   unknown  works  ol 

ualh    so  profound  and   gifted,  felt  Tiepolo  and  to  which   the  author  directs  attention  are   b\    no  means 

iod  his  art,  which,  though  interwoven  with  that  of  few.     Among   these   we   here   re] luc      and 

the   great    Venetian   painters  ol   the    sixteenth  and  seven-  that  in  so  doing   we  shall   plea  1    oui    readers     a  magnifi - 

i,.,  „ii,     centuries,     possessed     cxtrc originalitj     and  cent  portrait  entireh    unknown  recenth    brought  to  light 

personality,  and  was  imbued  with  revolutionary  hardim     ..  b\  the    Vcademj  dei  Com  ordi   al    Rovigo.      flic  portrait, 

.,   :.,    .peak,  which   ncd  minded   befon    it   certain!)    drawn    from    an    antique   painting    or   print,    is 

vim-ed  that   "I   Antonio    Riccobuono,  a   learned    Venetian   .'I   the 

•  i.'l:.    li.,.-  I  5ixteentl1    cenlur>'>    and    was  ,eXeC"tei1    "'>    Gi»mbattista 

.    550  illusirnzi'ini.     Mihn  :  U.  Hoepli,  publisher.     45  »>■  '   cpolo,  as  appears  a ng  other  things  from  the  records 


Notes 


iilinn  able 

rtist,  the 

ugh  not  ili 

awing 

i  able  t 

<  imbue  it. 

of  the  tunc     It  is  lull  oi  fori  e 

to  the  life  with  which  til 

his  inspiration  from  life,  has  bee 


"Old   English  Election  Pottery" 

rowARDS   the    end    of  my   article   on   "Old    El 

i  i  Pottery,"  which  appeared  in  the  (  ictol 

oi  I  he  Con  nois- 

SEUR  MAGA.  IN]  , 
I  invited  my  read- 
ers 1 1 >  be  good 
enough  to  notify 
me  if  they  should 
have  or  know  of 
any  pieces  of  the 
kind  I  had  de- 
scribed. Two 
correspondents 
strangely  enough 
hailing  from  very 
different  parts  of 
E  ngla  nd — have 
very  kindly  acced- 
ed to  my  request, 
and  called  my 
attention  to  two 
interesting  exam- 
ples of  old  Eng- 
lish potter)  in 
their  possi 
But  only  in  one 
case  is  the  piece 
really  an  "Elec- 
i  'in  '  n  n  e,  a  n  d 
that  is  the  piece 
which  my  corre- 
spondent from  the 
North  tells  me  he 
litis.  It  is  a  good- 
sized  blue  -  i  lei  1 1 
rated  m  u  g,  i  n- 
scribed  in  front  in 
large  characters  ' 
in  which  these  twi 
for  Coventry  Citv 


PORTRAIT 


kNTONIO     RICCOBUON 


Sheffield  and  Yeo  17S1,"  the  election 
gentle. nen  were  con  'rued  being  that 
Apparent!}"  they  were  unsuccessful 
candidates  at  the  election  th  it  took  place  there  in  1780, 
but  were  returned  next  year  on  .1  petition:  for  this 
footnote  is  found  appended  to  the  entry  of  the  Returns 
of  members  of  Parliament  under  that  date  "Return 
:  by  order  of  the  House  dated  Feb.  27,  1781. 
by  erasing  the  names  of  Sir  Thomas  Hellyon  I  n  an 
Thomas  Rogers  Esq:  and  substituting  those  ol  Edward 
Roe  V'eo  Esq  and  John  Lord  Sheffield  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland." 

The  other  correspondent  writing  from  Devonshire 
reports  .1  Delft  bowl,  which  he  says  was  sold  him  as 
Wincanton  ware,  though  he  has  little  doubt  himself  as  to 
its  being  Bristol.  He  desi  ribes  11  as  6|  irn  lies  in  diameter 
and  3  iiv  lies  high,  with  the  usual  1  mventional  floral 
dei  "'.'    on  in  blue  and  1  h late  on  the  outside,  and  «  nh 


.1  !.  mil  oi  blue  round   the   i  m  and   1 

1"  low    in    de.     A:   tin 

sive  letti  1  &  O  ells  mi 

•'  does  not  know  to  whal  electio 

'I  aunton  01    I  iverton  our        Vs  a  inattci  ol  fai  1 

m  e  to  an)  election  at  all,  bul  to  thi 
the  question  of  reporting  Parliamentary  di 

ro    by    was 

Lord    M  a\ 1 

and  1  'I 
\  erand  tin 
ous  John 

were     .1  Kin  lie  IT, 
1  1 11  I. on, 1 

l.'.n    I  "  1 

the  pubi; 
debates  was  1  -■ 
the  1  oin- 
ii. ons,  who  were 
incensed  at  the 
stealth)'  and  inac- 
curate  reports   ol 

their  | 

n    or    two 

papers.    Six  prin- 
ters who     et  tin 
:.  1 '  1 1 1  at 
:  e    were 

summoned  t'  1  the 
Bar  of  the  House. 
One     "l"     t  he  in 
ti.iii""i   Miller, 
printer  of  the 
"Evening     1  - 
refused  to  appi  ,11 
on    the   ground 
that   as  a 
man   of   the    City 
he  was  exempt.  A 
gei    .vas 
sent  to  arrest  him, 
but  was  himself  in  turn  apprehen  led   by  the  City  magis- 
trates above  mentioned,  on  the  ground  that  in  atti 
to  arrest  a  citizen   111  the  City  without  the  knowledge  ol 
tin    1  it)  authorities  he  had  committed  an  assault.     For 
this  the  Commons  sent  Crosb)  and   Olivei   to  the  Tower. 
Mobs  fill, -,i   the   streel  ,  and   public  feeling  ran  so   I"    h, 
that  although  the   Lav,  Courts  held  the  Cit;  to  b 
wrong,  the  Mouse  let    the  matter  quietly  drop;  . 
that  moment  the  liberty  of  reporting  debates  in   Parlia 
ment  was  no  more  1  hallen 

li    is    rather    remarkable    that    Wilkes,    nann 

ed  Mih  tic  11. lines  of  the  "iher  two,  seeing  lh.it 
he  was  by  fai  the  must  prominent  publi'  man  ol  the 
three.  A  ven  probable  1  qilanation  1-  thai  the  potters 
felt  they  had  alread)  made  sufficient  use  oi  Wilkes 
for  their  purpose  at  the  time  of  hi.  trial  lor  libel  1 
17O3.  and  of  his  election  for  Middle 

Freeth. 
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The    Connoisseur 
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Tni'   stor>   ol  the  Child  Christ  is  one  which  po    i 

universal  appeal.  Its  messagi  is  above  .ill  con  idera 
tions  nf  time,  nationalil  y,  or  loi  alii  and 
ii  wa  equalh  ignificant  to  the  i  u 
Roman  Christians,  and  the  Italian  peasantry,  as  il  is 
to  the  people  ol  to  day.  ["he  early  Italian  painters 
recognised  this,  and  hem  e,  though  they  made  no  attempt 
in  their  works  to  realise  local  coloui  or  <  onditions,  they 
invested  them  with  such  deep  feeling,  clothed  in  such 
beautiful  form,  thai  the\  <  onstitute  the  highest  poinl 
tt-hii  li  religious  art  lias  reai  lied.  These  qualities  are 
1 1 . 1 1 1] 1 1 1 \  exemplified  in  Filippino  Lippi's  great  picture, 
The  Madonna  adoring  the  Christ  Child,  in  the  I'lti/i 
Gallery,  Florence,  a  reproduction  ol  which  forms  our 
nf  our  plates.  The  Balbi  Children,  one  of  the  master- 
pieces ii  Van  Dyck's  best  period,  hangs  lor  tin-  present 
n  the  National  Gallery  on  loan  from  Lord  Lucas;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mich  a  noble  work  may  be 
permanently  secured  for  the  nation.  The  Birth  of 
Shakespeare  and  The  Tomb  of  Shakespeare,  engraved 
by  T.  Burke,  aftei  Angelica  Kauffman,  are  among  the 
most  charming  of  eighteenth-centurj  colour-plates,  and 
.i  similar  description  may  be  given  to  Walker's  engrai  ing 
of  Caroline  of  Lichfield.  Belonging  to  a  later  period, 
and  a  less  romantic  style  of  art,  is  VV.  Bond's  engraving 
of   Tin-  I I'oodland  Maid,  after  Lawrence. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  decorative  advantages  of 
lacquered  furniture  have  been  again  realised.  Its  merits 
were,  however,  fully  appreciated  by  our  forbears.  With 
the  plain  oak  wall  panelling  almost  universal  in  England 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  until  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  lacquered  furniture  was  largely  adopted,  the 
brightness  of  its  colouring  forming  a  most  pleasant 
contrast   against   the   sombre   background. 

The  great  value  attached  to  tine  specimens  at  that 
period  is  shown  by  their  particular  mention  in  inventories, 
and  being  often  specifically  bequeathed  in  wills. 

However,  at  the  end  of  the  time  we  mention,  the 
lacquering  of  furniture  became  a  fashionable  amusement 
in  this  country.  The  work  produced  by  amateurs 
naturally  possessed  little  or  no  merit.  Spei  uncus  are  to 
be  met  with  everywhere,  but  arc  best  avoided. 

Spai  e  here  does  not  permit  of  even  a  brief  description 
of  the  various  kinds  of  lacquering  which  were  producer! 
in  [apan,  in  China,  in  Holland,  and  in  this  country. 

Incised  lacquer  cabinets  made  in  China  are  occasion- 
ally to  be  seen;  but  generally  they  are  composed  of 
parts  of  si  reens  cut  up  and  adapted.  These  are  of  little 
value  or  interest,  as  the  conversion  is  obvious. 

The  cabinet  belonging  to  Messrs.  Lenygon,  which  we 
illustrate  in  this  number,  is  perhaps  unique;  indeed,  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  finest  known  specimen. 
It    is  of  incised    lacquer   of    English    workmanship,  and 

dates   i the   latter  part   of   the   reign   of  Charles   II. 

I  lie  work  equals  any  to  be  found  on  the   best   Chinese 
exam pli  3. 

Naturally,  the  outside  is  a  little  faded  ;  but  the  in  ide, 
winch  is  elaborately  ornamented,  is  almost  as  fresh  as 
when  first  made. 


BooKs   Received 

The  Herkoi  ,  b\  Sh  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  7-.  6d.  net; 
The  Wat,  1  Ba  ies,  by  1  hi  rles  Kingsley,  with  illustration 
in  colour  by  Warwick  Goble,  5s.  net.    (MacmillanS  1 

Uamli  1,  illustrated  in  coloui  by  W.  G.  Si  mm Is,  10s.  6d.  net  ; 

by  1  ,ongfi  If'W  ,  illustrated 
by   Sidney    II.    Met)    rd,    [0s.    6d.    net  :    Mr. 

.,   with   illusl  1 
coiour    by    funk    Reynolds,    R.I.,    15^.    net:    The  Holy 
Robert  Hi     1        illusti     ed  bj    |ules  1  bierin, 
with  photographs,  25s.  net.     [Hodder  &  Sloughton.) 

(  hie  Hundred  Mash  r/iiec,  oj  Painting,  by  R.  C.  Witt,  10s.  6d. 
net  ;  /  am  hit.  ;  En  and,  bj  P.  II.  Dili  hfield  and  Fred 
Roe,  1 5 1.  net  \   01c    6  ugh       Insli  ■in,   n  Mu  i,  .  the 

\nii<|ii.iiv  's  Books  bj  Franci  II.  ( lulpin,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
7-.  6d.  net  ;  fohn  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  arranged  by 
his  sun.  Ailhui  Lui  as,       ;    ;..     1  Methuen  S   1 

an  i  Cot  n>   I  6d.  net,      (Sir  Isan 

Pitman  &  Co.) 

dials  on  Autographs,  by  A.  M.  Broadle)  ;   /"//,   Art  oj  Pu  1 

by   Ernesl    A.  Spiers  ;  As/         ,      D,  in     Irt,  I>;    I 

Parkes  Weber,  5s.  net.     (T.  fisher  Unwin.) 

The  Artisli,    Side  oj  Photography,  by    \.   |.  Anderson,  12s.  6d. 

net.  (Stanley  Paul. ) 
I  IVu  r  Calendar  for  1011,  by  Paul  Woodroffe,  2-.  net; 
A  Flower  Calendar  for  191 1,  by  Eleanor  Fortescue 
Brickdale,  2s.  net;  The  Book  of  Decorative  Furniture, 
Sei  tions  V.,  \  I..  VII.,  VIII.,  bj  Edwin  Foley,  2s.  6d. 
each  net  :  //;.■  Louvre,  by  T,  Leman  Hare  (Editor),  Paul 
G.  Konody  and  Maurice  W.  Brockwell  (Authors),  f\  is. 
net;  Hogarth,  by  C.  Lewi,  Mind,  is.  6d.  ;  / 
A.  J.  Finberg,  is.  6d.  net  :  Orchids,  by  James  U'Brien, 
is.  6d.  net  ;  Favourite  Operas,  by  Cuthhert  Hadden, 
6s.net;  Turner's  Golden  Visions,  by  C.  Lewis  Hind, 
21s.     (T.  C  &  E.  C.  Jack.) 

Human  Anatomy  foi  Art  Students,  by  Sir  A.  Fripp  and  Ralph 

li pson,    ;-.   »»1.   net;   Modelling  and  Sculpture,   by 

Albc-.t  Toft,  6s.  net.     (Seeley  &  Co.) 

The  Life  of  Giorgio  Vasari,  by  Carden,  [6s.  net;  The  Closet 
of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  by  MacDonnell,  7s.  6d.  net  ;  '1  he 
Scholar  Gypsy,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  illustrated  in  coloui 
by  W.  Russell  Flint,  125.  6d.  net.     (Philip  Lee  Warner.) 

Hand-Loom  Weaving,  by  Luther  Hooper,  6s.  net.   (John  Hogg.) 

Chicken  World,  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.     (<d.  P.  Putnam-) 

Rumbo  Rhymes,  by  Alfred  C.  Calmour,  5s.  net.    (Harpei  Bros.) 

Ahua-Tadema,  Christmas  Number  Art  fournal,  2s.  6d.net. 
(Virtue  S  Co.) 

Atbrecht  Altdorfer  und  Wolf  Huher,  by  Hermann  Y..ss,  M12 
and  M14:  Die  Norwegische  Malerei  i»i  XIX  Jahrhun- 
aert,  by  Andreas  Aubert  :  Bramante  und  Rafael,  by 
lulius  Vngel,  M  5.  (Verlag  von  Klinkhardt  ,V  Biermann, 
Leipzig.) 

Lancelot  Blondeel,  by  Pierre  Bautier ;  Vieui  Biuxelles,  by  G. 
des  Mare/.  V  5  ;  L'Urigine  du  Type  familial de  la  Maison 
a,  Habsbourg,  by  Dr.  Osw.  Rubbrecht,  Flo;  Pierre- 
Paul  Rubens,  by  Emile  Varhaeren  ;  Alb.  Baertsoen,  by 
Kien  ns  Gevaert,  Flo;  La  Maison  de  Rubens,  by  Henri 
Blomme,  F20  and  F60.    (G.  Van  (  lest  ,V  Cie.,  Bruxelles.) 

/  he  X,  w  Mission  of  Art,  by  lean  1  lelville.     1  Francis  Griffiths. ) 

General  fohn.  by  E.  Everett  Green,  is  6d.  ;  Jeffs  Charge,  by 
Charles  Herbert,  is.;  by  Summer  Seas  and  Flowery 
Fields,  by  T.  Carreras,  2s.  6d.  ;  A  Lady  of  Mettle,  by 
Dorothea  Moore,  5s.;  The  Bar''  Booh  0)  Chivalry,  by 
Hammond    Hall,  3s.   6d.     (Partridge.) 

A  Senltmentai  Journey  through  France  and  Italy,  by  Lawrence 
Sterne,  ros.   mi.  net.      (Williams  &  Norgate.) 

Prayers  Written  at  Vat  lima,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  6s. 
net  ;  Stories  oj  the  Spanish  Aitists,  by  Sir  William 
Maxwell  and  Luis  Carreno,  74.  od.  net  ;  The  Shadow- 
less Man,  by  Adelberl  von  Chamisso,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

The  Teaching  of  Drawing,  by  S.  Polak  and  II.  C.  Quilter, 
2-.  (id.     (Clive,  Univei  -i:v  IV 

7 he  House  oj  the  Sleeping  Winds,  by  Enys  Tregarthen,  5s. 
net.     (Rebman.) 

Relics  and  Memorials  of  I  en, ion  Town,  by  ].  S.  Ogilvy,  25s. 
net.     (Routledge.) 


■  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters 
St.  George  Hare  attacked  writers  on  art  with  a 
pii  torial  satire,  after  the  method  though 
not    in    the    style    of    Hogarth.       On    a 


The   Royal 
Institute  of 


Oil  Painters  >m'1"  canvas  lie  represented  three  lay 
figuresi  ostumed  and  grouped  together  as 
though  engaged  in  discussion.  By  them  were  a  parrot,  a 
dictionary  of  art 
terms,  and  several 
othe  r  suggestive 
accessories.  The 
title  given  to  the 
work  —  The  Critics 
— 1>  minted  its 
moral.  Probably 
most  artists  con- 
ceal in  their 
bosoms  senti- 
ments similar  to 
those  so  boldly 
suggested  by  Mr. 
Hare.  They  rind 
that  art  criticisms, 
h '  i  w  e  v  e  r  m  u  c  h 
they  vary  in  their 
method  and  power 
of  expression,  are 
prac  ticall  y  the 
same  in  substance, 
r  i  n  g  i  n  g  t  h  e 
i  ha  n  g  c  5  on  the 
same  set  ies  of  art 
terms,  praising  the 
6am  e  in  en,  and 
overlooking  the 
same — and  the 
latter,  unfortu- 
nately, constitute 
nine-tenths  ot  the 
exhibitors.  If 
■i  run  ism  it  to  be 
honest  such  a 
■result  is  ine  vit- 

VISCOUNTESS    I    \STI.EKF.AI,II  B 

I  he  critic  may  from  the  mezzotint  by  h.  t.  gree 

ihunger  for   new  pv  permission  of  messrs.  henry  . 


turns  of  expression,  but  the  nei  essity  of  gi\  ing  his  thoughts 
plain  utterance  drives  him  to  use  those  art  terms  which 
everyone  understands ;  he  desires  to  do  justice  to  all 
artists,  but  fronted  with  several  hundred  pictures,  all 
good,  he  is  compelled  to  choose  from  them  a  few  which 
possess  qualities  differentiating  them  from  the  rest;  and 
his  choice  will  inevitably  fall  on  the  same  works  as  those 

se  1  ee  ted  by  his 
brother  critics. 

In  the  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Royal 
Institution,  for 
instance,  the  pic- 
ture in  the  large 
gallery  which  in- 
evitably attracted 
one's  attention 
was  Sargent's 
Ma  rch  io  n  e  s  s 
Duro.  It  was  not 
.i  new  work,  while 
I"  praise  Sargent 
adds  nothing  to  a 
critic's  reputation 
for  original  ity ; 
but  there  it  hung, 
d  om  inat  i  ng  an 
entire  wall,  a  pic- 
ture which  could 
not  possibly  be 
ignored.  It  was 
r  e  m  i  n  i  s  c  e  n  t  i  it 
l..i»  rem  e  in  its 
grace  and  <  olour  ; 
hut  Lawrence 
would  ha\ e  .  i.ii- 
centrated  his  at- 
tention on  the 
he  ail,  and  not 
troubled  to  realise 
the  drapi  ries  ;o 
pei  fei  tly,  and  the 
drawing  would 
pi  obably  have 
bee  n  w  ea  ker. 
Mr.   Sargent   had 


V     SIR     THOMAS    1 

\  11  F  A  Li 
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I  lie    (  onnoissettr 


made  every  portion  of  his  canvas  inten    I  I'll     could  n    i  u  i     .'  i       lined 

hardly  be  said  of  the  portrait  of  Mrs     <  •    t  had  it  been  painted  on  a  smallei    scale.     His 


her   Dung,  let  r,    b;     Mr.   (  lh  n    \\  .    I'hilpot,    ycl    il    was  .1 

n    well  1  1  ived  and  carried   through  in   broad 

simple  ma     cs  of  1  olour,      Mr.  I  am  1    1  adkin  was  some- 

dial    :  • 1  >  entional   in   h      I I   ol    The  Right 

■    tin     ■<  dign  tied  and  1  harai  tci  1  >tii 


I  Ml      NEW     STATU!      <  il      I  iK       JOH  SSi  I 
in     PERCY    FITZGERALD 

'1  hal  ni  Miss  Elaine  fnescourt,  b;  Miss  Flora 
Lion,  was  ver\  happy  in  it-  expression  of  the  sitter's 
personalis  and  its  general  scheme  of  colour  ;  but  here 
again  the  exec  ution  of  the  theme  was  h  trdh  of  suffii  icnt 
mport  to  invest  the  whole  canvas  with  interest.  Mr. 
|.  1  ni|.  1  1.  Salisbun  ai  hieved  an  effei  tive  and  well- 
,  omposition  in  his  portrait  ol  M'  >.  Wads-worth 
and  Daughter.  The  Study  ol  Girl  s  Head,  b\  Mr.  John 
1  ..,  1  Dsta,  was  a  brilliant  and  fasi  nating  piece  of  brush- 
work,  and  Mr.  Frank  Craig's  striking  portrait  of  Mrs. 
//.  /;  Craig  hould  not  be  forgotten  .1  work  vers  simph 
omposed,  painted  with  .1  restrained  palette,  and  highh 
dei  oral  ve  in  '        realisation  ol 

r's  cli  trai  in, 

subjei  1-.  .1-  opposed   to   portraits,  then     wi  re 

f,  n    nt   1 Ii   ini] am  e.      The  Meeting   House,  b\    Mr. 

wc  II    paintc  'I    .1-    u    was.    was    too   sombre 
,     ,1  Imlh    [>li  asing.      Mr.  T.    1!.    Kennington 


wa  ,  111.1t  ked   b\    stn  mi ;   and  harmoniou  ? 

colouring.     Strong  and  har is,  too,  wa     Mi    0  wald 

do  1        i'ci   ion  ol  ///  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee, 
.1    theme   which   was  treated   with    fitting  ,   cvci 

though  the  1  om  eption  hardh  rose  to  those  heights  which 
.in     tieccssan    for   the   production    of  ,1    great    religious 

p'n  The  subjeel  ol  1  >///   /,/.  i  1  1  om  ■  horn 

to  da)  might  h  i'.  e  tempti  da  <  s  robust  artisl  than  Mr. 
A.  1).  Mi  Cormick  into  produi  ing  something  ol  tin 
coloured  almanai  order,  of  which  there  were  one  or  two 
examples  to  be  seen.  Mr.  McCormick,  however,  sacri 
ficed  popularity  to  arl  and  gave  a  robust  and  atmo  phi  rii 
rendering  "l  the  -  ene  in  which  the  1  olour  was  true  and 
unforced.  \  clevei  studv  of  the  nude  was  A  Bacchante 
and  Fauns,  by  Miss  J.  L.  Gloag.  Other  works  which 
should  be  mentioned  were  Spring,  bj  '  harles  W.  Wyllie, 
Idleness,  by  W.  K.  Webster,  and  A  Sand  Baby,  by  Miss 
I  lild.i  Fi   iroi 

rhere     were    man)     landscapes    ol    excellent    quality. 
Something    of  the    Constable   touch    was  visible   in    tin 
fresh,  strong,  and  essentially   English   rendering  of  Neat 
Wareham.     A    fine   cloud   study  ol    The  Coming  Storm 
was  the  best  ofjulius  1  (lsson's  two  examples.    The  strong 
Sunrise     Athens,    Greece,  by   Mr.   H.    Hughes-Stanton 
was  noteworth)  for  it-  rich  and  sustained  <  olour.     F  1 1  ni  Ii 
inspiration    was    visible    in    the    works   of  both    Messrs. 
Harry  Van  der  Weyden  and    Montague  Smyth,      ["his 
perhaps  hardh  to  be  regretted  when,  .1-  in  this  instance, 
the  results  attained  show  that  the  artists  are  not  merel) 
influenced   b\    the   desire   to  imitate  .1   populai    phase  ol 
art,  but  are  developing  their  own  talents  on  thoroughh 
congenial  lines.     Vel  there  are  certain  dangers.     French 
atmosphere  and   sccnen    possess  ,1  character  essentiall) 
distinctive  from  those  of  England;  and  eyes  which  are 
attune  '1    i'  1  the  1  me  -  and  1  oloui  s  predominating   in  the 
one   1  ountrj    fail   to   realise    the    loi  al   1  harai  tet 
the  other.     The  scene  of  Mr.  Van  der  Weyden's  land 
scape   was,  however,    French— a   scene   in    "  Picard\ 
and  the  artist  had  realised  it  most  delightfully.     True  in 
colour,  tendei  and  atmospheric,  this  work  was  surpassed 
by  no  other  in  the  exhibition.      Mr.  Smyth  was  equalh 
sincere.      His  English    Waterway  was  distinguished  b> 
.1  dignity  of  composition  that  is  not  too  often  in  evidem  e 
nowadays.     The   artist    had   attained    great   atmospherii 
feeling  ;  and  if  his  work   was  somewhat  low  in  tone,  the 
colouration     was    thoroughh    harmonious,    and    full    of 
tender  quality.      Mr.  Ii.   W.   Leader's  little  study  of  The 
Dent  du  Midi  from    Villars    makes   one   regret  that  he 
has  so  consistently    limited    his   art   to  the  rendering  ol 
one   type   of  si  enery.     This   essay,    strongh    torn  hi  d    in 
and  full  nf  accurate  observation,  showi  d  that   the  painter 
possesses  .1    versatility    for    which    few     have    given   him 
credit.      Mam    othet    landscapes  of  genuine  merit  must 
unfortunate!)    be    passed     b\    without    extended    not  1  1  . 
among    iln.au    being    a    pair   of  slight    but    clevei    inaiim 
subjei  t.  b\    Mi    John  Lavery,  the  sunn\   Derby  1  1 
ol    Mr     |.    Herbert    Snell,    and    Mr.    Arthur    Sti 
broadly  reali 
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The   Royal 
Society  of 
Painters   in 
Water-Colours 

Allingham,    Mr 
Alfred    Parsons 


The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour,  still 

emains  one  of  the  havens  of  refuge  for  the  man  who  like 
to  see  art  that  is  tranquil,  that  delights 
the  eye  without  obtruding  unduly  upon 
its  observance,  and  which  presents  no 
irritating  problems  to  the  mind.  Such 
art  is  exemplified  in  the  work  ot  Mrs. 
|.  \V.  North,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Thome 
Waite.  In  the  current  exhibition  the 
last-named  is  represented  by  a  dozen 
breezy  transcripts  of  English  scenery, 
all  delightfully  fresh  and  refined  in 
their  colour  ;  the  best  of  these  is  per- 
haps  Open  Air,    in  which    the    artist 

gives    us   a    vision   of  a    sun-warmed 

down,    melting    away    into   illimitable 

space.      This    work    does     not     seize 

upon  the  eye  like  that  of  some  ot  the 

moderns,   but    its   charm   will    remain, 

while  the  strong  forced   colouring  of 

the   latter   may  grow  tiresome   if  seen 

too  often.     The  principal  wink  of  Mr. 

Alfred  Parsons,  The  Old  Wells  Road, 

is  hardly  so  sin  cessful.     It  is  diffii  ult 

to   say  what   is    wanting   in  a   drawing 

that    is    noteworthy   for   truth,    refine- 
ment,   and    delicate    colour,    but    the 

general   effei  t  appears  too  clean  and 

cold,    yet    perhaps    this    was    partly- 
owing  to  the  juxtaposition  of  several 

richly    coloured    neighbours.      The 

New  Learning  in  England,  a  smallei 

version  of    Mr.    Frank  Cadogan 

Cooper's  mural  painting  in  The  House 

of  Lords,    is    a  work  which    compels 

everyone's  attention.     Sir    Ernest   A. 

Water  low  5  numerous  examples  are  all 

pleasant  trans*  ripts  of  English  scenery. 

A   highly   decorative  little   landscape, 

M outline   in    Normandy,    is    by    Mr. 

James   Paterson.     Mr.  Aiming  Bell  is 

hardly   at   his   best  in    the   Study  for 

a    Picture,    the    incongruity    of    the 

elements  incidental  to  his  theme  being 

too    great    even    for  him    to    make   a 

convincing  entity  of  the  work.     Mis  Ariel  is  more  happy 

in    this    respect.     Among   other  artists   whose    drawings 

deserved  more  than  passing  notice  were  Messrs.   D.   V. 

Cameron,    Miss  Clara   Montalba,    H.  Clarence   Whaite, 

Matthew  Hale,  and  H.  S.  Hopwood.     There  were  shown 

also  a  number  of  powerful  animal  studies  by  the  late  Mr. 

John  M.  swan,  and  some  sketches  and  a  brilliant  piece  of 

pre-Raphaelite  landscape  by  the  late  Mr.  Holman  Hunt. 

French  Post-Impressionists  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  and 
Works  by  Jules  Flandrin  at  the  Stafford   Gallery 

THE  exhibition  of  M.  Jules  Flandrin's  works  at  the 
Stafford  Gallery  served  a  Useful  purpose  as  a  preliminary 
introduction  to  the  wilder  excesses  ot  the  French   Post- 


Impressionists  at  the  Grafton  Gallerie  .  I  ompared  with 
these  M.  Flandrin's  art  must  be  regarded  as  almost 
conservative.  He  is  styled  a  symbolist  m  the  prefai  i  I  i 
his  catalogue  ;  but  to  English  readers  the  term  "extreme 
impressionist  "  would  probably  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
tendency  of  his  pictures.  It  was  impossible  to  judge  these 
by  the  ordinary  standards.     They  showed  considerable 
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cleverness,  but  it  was  the  cleverness  ot  misapplied 
ingenuity.  The  one  desire  of  the  artist  was  apparently 
to  eliminate  all  the  ordinary  pictorial  qualities  from  his 
work.  He  so  nearly  succeeded  that  one  could  well  have 
imagined  that  the  entire  exhibition  was  the  work  of  a 
clever  child  of  ten,  were  it  not  that  here  and  there  striking 
passages  of  light  and  shade  and  brilliant  pi.  ■  <■ ,  -I  o.lntii 
betrayed  the  hand  of  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  was  largely 
tilled  with  the  works  of  the  extremists  of  an  even  more- 
pronounced  type  than  M.  Flandrin.  The  committee,  in 
order  to  gradually  prepare  the  uninitiated  visitoi  foi  the 
shock  which  awaited  his  aesthetic  sensibilities  in  the 
further  galleries,  wisely  diluted  the  post-impressionism  of 


The    (  onnoisseur 


the  pictures  in  the  entrance  r n  b\   the  inclusion  of  a 

n  more  examples  In  Manet.  Though  these 
not  coincide  with  the  oldei  teai  hings  ol  art,  tin  \  ivi  n  .  al 
.ill  events,  the  logical  and  coherent  expression  ol  an 
original  .mil  artistic  individuality.  Manet  was  ,i  tun-  im- 
pressionist tli.it  is  tn  say  an  ultra  realist  one  who 
painted  an  object,  nol  a-,  lie  knew  it  to  be  undei  ordinarj 

circumstances,  hut  a,  it  appeared  to  1 at  the  moment 

This  may  he  seen  in  such  a  work  as  I'n  bar  au.x  Folks 
Bergire.  ["he  central  figure  ami  the  accessories  are 
realised  with  extraordinary  force  and  directness,  but  the 
objects  to  the  sides  and  background  air  not  set  forth 
with  anything  like  the  same  exactitude.  Keeping  the 
eyes  on  the  central  figure  of  the  picture  and  the  illusion 
is  so  perfect  that  it  has  almost  the  same  appearani  e  as 
hie  in  other  won  N,  it  records  the  exacl  facts  of  the  scene 
that  would  he  revealed  to  the  spectator  by  a  single  glance. 
We  may  not  approve  of  the  logic  of  such  art,  but  it  is 
logic  that  can  be  easily  understood  ;  and  moreover,  in 
the  case  of  Manet,  the  art  is  of  an  extremely  high  order, 
tor  he  was  one  of  the  great  masters  of  brush  work,  and 
his  powers  of  manipulating  colour  were  of  the  highest 
order.  But  between  Manet  and  the  post-impressionists 
there  is  a  great  gulf.  The  aim  of  the  latter  is  not  to  re- 
produce the  appearance  of  things,  but  to  express  the 
emotional  significance  underlying  them.  To  do  this 
they  have  discarded  the  .n  .  epted  tenets  of  art  as  resulting 
in    work     too    subtle     and     complicated     to     arouse    the 

emotions,  and  have  gone  back  to  the  st  simple  ami 

primitive  forms  of  expression,  those  of  children  and 
savage  races.  The  result  is  the  negation  of  art.  This  is 
attained  by  deliberate  purpose.  Art.  as  exemplified  by 
grai  ious  sweep  ot  line,  rhythmic  cad  em  es  ol  i  olour,  quali- 
ties of  tone,  or  even  by  the  close  observation  of  nature, 
would  rouse  the  aesthetic  senses  and  so  weaken  the 
appeal  to  the  more  primitive  emotions,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  post-impressionists  to  evoke.  And  so  the 
walls  of  the  Grafton  Galleries  are  hung  with  works  which 
are  like  the  crude  efforts  of  children,  garishly  discordant 
in  colour,  formless,  and  destitute  of  tone.  There  is 
hardly  an  attempt  to  represent  nature.  The  pictures  are 
merely  the  symbols  of  the  things  they  an'  supposed  to 
represent,  ami  we  recognise  them  much  in  the  same  way 
that  we  recognise  that  a  child's  drawing  of  a  i  irele  with  a 
couple  of  dots  inside  for  the  eyes  and  another  two  for  the 
nose  and  mouth,  is  supposed  to  represent  a  man",  head. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  here  and  there  the  pi.  tures  ai  cident- 
all)  reveal  qualities  which  show  that  their  painters  are 
capable  of  better  things.  The  rendering  of  a  Nude  Git! 
with  Basket  of  Flowers,  b)  Picasso,  is  almost  worthy  of 
Whistler.  Some  landscapes  In  Vincent  van  Gogh- 
orchard  scenes  .11  pli  i  :,j  in  .  olour,  and  show  careful 
observation.  His  portrait  of  Dr.  Gachet  is  a  fine  i  haracter 
study  set  forth  with  fine  economy  of  brushwork,  and  only 
marred  In  its  incoherent  acci  .sories,  while  several  of  the 
landscapes  of  Seurat  and  Signac,  though  painted  in  dabs 
of  pure  colour  which  gives  them  a  texture  a  i  ross  between 
Berlin  wool  work  and  mosaic,  are  wonderfully  luminous. 
1  hese  are,  however,  the  i  \<  eption.  '1  he  exhibition  foi  in- 
a  monument  of  misplaced   labour,  and  fills  the  spectator 


with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  men  of  talent,  inspired  In 
high  ii  nn  -.taken  ideal ;,  ihould  waste  then  I 
acres  of  good  canvas  when  the)  might  be  better  employed 
even  in  stone  breaking  for  the  i 


Old  Masters 

at  Agnew's 
and   Shepherd's 


F  r<  i.m  the  <  irafton  Cillery  it  is  a  reliel  to  nsit  the 
innual  exhibition  on  behalf  of  the  Artist,'  Benevolent 
So.  irn  held  ,,i  Messrs.  Agnew  |  ;. 
Old  Bond  Street).  Mere  tin  r< 
need  of  an  explanatorj  prefai  e  to  the 
i  atalogue,  telling  us  whj  w<  ■ 
to   like    the    pit  tures. 

The  exhibition  is  an  ideal  one  in  poinl  ol  size,  I  went) 
eight  pictures  are  shown  each  of  them  being  well  hung, 
and  each  a  masterpiece  just  sufficient  for  the  visitor  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  without  tiring  his  eyes  or  jading  hi, 
mind,  and  few  enough  for  him  to  tarrj  away  a  clear 
perception  ol  them.  One  of  the  most  interesting  works 
on  view,  though  not  one  of  the  most  important,  is 
William  Dyce's  Contentment,  a  portrait  of  Haunt,  the 
daughtei  of  Lord  Meadowbank.  Dyce  is  little  known 
as  a  portraitist,  yet  at  the  opening  of  his  career  he 
prai  tned  almost  exclusivel)  in  portraiture,  painting  in  a 
broad,  robust  style  reminiscent  of  Sir  fohn  Watson 
Gordon.  The  present  work,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
.Academ)  of  1832,  show,  him  in  a  transitional  state,  his 
brushwork  being  more  minute  and  his  palette  more 
richly  1  oloured  than  in  his  opening  period.  He  de\  eloped 
mote  ami  more  in  this  direction,  thus  reversing  the 
manner  of  progress  of  most  artists,  who,  as  a  rule, 
become  broader  and  more  free  in  then  methods  towards 
the  close  of  tlu-ir  career-,.  (  If  the  three  Raeburns,  though 
all  are  i  haracteristic  work,,  none  show  him  at  his  highest 
piti  h  ol   e  4i  ellem  e. 

Lawrence,  however,  is  superbl)  represented  in  his 
portrait  of  Lady  Castlereagh,  which  puts  him  on  equality 
with  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough.  It  is  by  pictures  like 
this  there  are.  alas  1  only  a  few  we  see  what  .1  greal 
artist  Lawrence  might  have  become  had  the  demands 
on  his  brush  permitted  him  to  put  forth  his  full  power 
in  all  hi,  works.  It  is  stated  in  the  .atalogue  to  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  Academ)  ol  1704.  though  this  is 
opposed  to  the  identifications  given  in  Mr.  Ugernon 
Graves's  Dictionary  of  the  Academy.  The  artist  that  year 
only  exhibited  one  picture  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  the  desi  rip- 
tion  almost  invariably  given  to  a  woman  of  rani,,  and 
this  has  generally  been  identified  as  that  of  Lady  Emily 
Hobart  in  the  character  oj  Irene.  There  are  five  fine 
examples  of  Reynolds,  ranging  in  date  from  the  soundly 
painted  though  not  particular!)   pie. mug  Roffey  I-', in;:,  r  ol 

[766  to  the  richly  coloured  Coltagei  >.  n  | iting  Mrs. 

and  Mi,,  Macklin  and  Miss  Potts,  of  1788.  Perhaps  his 
most  fascinating  work  here  is  that  of  that  arch-beauty  the 
Hon  Mary  Monckton,  a  magnificent  full-length  in  superb 
condition,  though  some  ma)  prefer  the  graceful  mother- 
liness  of  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Beresford  and  her  son  fohn. 
Romney  is  seen  at  his  best  in  his  representation  of  that 
beauty  Mis,  Maria  Margaret  Clavering, toui  hed 
m  with  a  light  and  f.e  ile  brush,  in  his  more  solid h  painted 
full-length  of  Lady  Rouse-Boughton,  and  in  his  graceful 
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group  of  the  Clavering  children.  Two  typical  Morlands, 
both  belonging  to  the  period  when  lie  had  attained  full 
maturity  of  his  powers  but  had  not  begun  to  scamp  his 
work,  sh,nv  this  essentially  English  artist  at  his  best ;  while  a 
characterise  Gainsborough,  a  luminous  R.  P.  I  '.(inning  ton, 
and  the  low-toned  View  on  the  Afaas  by  J.  Crome,  are 
all  worthy  examples.  Lancret's  La  Ronde  Champetre  is 
perhaps  as  fine  a  picture  as  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  obtain  by  this  master; 
the  composition  of  such  a 
large  and  animated  group 
of  figures  i-  exi  eptionally 
good,  yet  seen  in  com- 
p  a  n  y  w  i  t  h  the  more 
naturalistic  and  sponta- 
neous work  of  the  English 
in  a  s  t  e  i  s,  the  execul  i.  m 
seems  heavy  and  artifi- 
cial. The  collection  is 
completed  by  an  example 
of  Constable,  another  of 
Hoppner,  and  three 
Turners.  Of  these  the 
well-known  Pas  de  Calais 
is  the  most  important,  a 
picture  redolent  with 
light,  air,  and  movement  ; 
a  second  and  much 
smaller  work  by  the  same 
artist  is  the  Pass  of  St. 
Gothard,  noteworthy  for 
it-  direct  and  strong  paint- 
ing, the  forms  and  strata 
of  the  rock-masses  being 
closely  observed  and 
yet  put  in  with  an  ease 
and  assu  ra  ncc  that  is 
delightful. 

Xot  less  interesting 
t  h  .111  M  e  -  5  r  5.  Agnew's 
exhibition  is  the  more 
iir  idesl  d  splay  at  Messrs. 
Shepherd's  (27,  King 
Street1.  At  these  galleries  there  is  always  to  be  found, 
111  company  with  representative  works  of  the  great  masters 
whom  everybody  know-,  the  gnat  works  of  those  lesser 
masters  of  whom  the  best  informed  connoisseurs  know 
far  too  little.  Yet  at  their  best,  a  few  of  them  rise  to  a 
level  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  their  greatest  contempo- 
raries. Among  portrait  painters,  for  instance,  Zoffany, 
Abbot  and  Robert  Edge  Pine  produced  work,  more 
especially  111  their  rendering  of  masculine  character, 
which  entitle--  them  to  a  far  higher  position  in  the  English 
school  of  painting  than  is  now  accorded  them.  These 
names  are  bracketed  together,  not  because  there  are  not 
others  worthy  to  accompany  them,  but  because  all  three 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  portrait  of 
William  Locke,  which  1,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
pictures  in  Messrs.  Shepherd's  exhibition.  A  fine  Ami. 
this,  showing  some  affinity  in  its  style  ami  arrangemenl 
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to  the  Parish  Clerk  of  Gainsborough  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Yel  it  is  hardly  Gainsborough;  the  handling 
is    more    masculine,   and    lack^    something    of   his    fluid 

grace.     One  is  also  inclined  to  .  I iate  Abbot  from  the 

reckoning.  His  work  is  generally  harder  and  wanting  in 
the  painter-like  quality  which  distinguishes  this  picture. 
/..ff my  it  may  be,  for  though  this  artist  is  best  known 
by  his  smaller  pictures,  he  produced  some  remarkably 
tine  full-sized  portraits, 
one  or  two  of  which  shown 
in  the  Old  Masters  Ex- 
hibitions were  not  at  all 
unlike  this  work.  Messrs. 
Shepherd  so  far  fell  in 
with  this  assignment  as 
to  place  the  name  of  this 
artist  to  the  picture  in 
their  catalogue,  but  now 
they  feel  that  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  by 
Pine  ;  and  the  evidences 
of  style,  colour,  and 
handling  all  seem  to 
point  in  that  direction. 
The  illustration  of  it 
which  appears  in  the  pre- 
sent number  of  The  CON- 
NOISSEUR Magazine 
may  enable  some  of  our 
readers  to  adduce  evi- 
dence which  would  afford 
a  definite  solution  of  the 
enigma.  One  has  lingered 
so  long  over  this  interest- 
ing picture  that  the  brief- 
est mention  must  suffice 
for  siime  of  the  other 
attractions  of  the 
exhibition.  There  is  a 
characteristic  Raeburn,  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Deans, 

H.    WALKER  . 

painted  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  and  another 
—a  semi-miniature  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine — which 
are  both  distinguished  by  their  robust  handling.  A 
vigorous  David  Cox,  entitled  A  Stream  from  Snoivdon, 
is  'me  ot  his  later  works,  evidently  painted  at  Bettws-y- 
Coed.  1  >.  Mytens,  the  predecessor  of  Van  Dyck  in  the 
role  of  painter  to  the  English  Court,  is  seen  at  his  best  in 
his  portrait  of  the  ill-fated  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  The 
picture  has  the  faults  of  its  school-  -the  artist  sees  too 
much,  over-elaborates  the  details  so  that  the  interest  is 
too  diffused  ;  but,  making  allowances  for  this,  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind.  A  fine  John  Crome,  broad, 
simple,  and  large  in  its  treatment,  an  early  sweet-toned 
landscape  by  Gainsborough,  another  by  Constable,  ami 
a  superb  copy  of  Van  Dyck  by  Henry  Stone,  probably 
worked  upon  by  the  master  himself,  arc  a  few  only 
among  the  interesting  items  in  this  most  interesting  of 
bijou  exhibitions. 
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Water-Colours 
and  Etchings  by 
Frank  Brangwyn 


Admirers— and  they  arc  many— of  the  works  of  Mr. 
Frank  Brangwyn  will  no  doubt  flock  to  the  exhibition  of 
his  etchings  and  water-colours  now 
een  at  the  1  ine  Art  Society's 
Galleries  Mew  Bond  Street).  The 
latter  phase  of  his  art  w ill  be  iev  to 
most  people.  Like  all  modern  painters,  he  has  occa  on 
ally  pin  ti  ;ed  in  watei  i  olour,  but  this  i  -  the  first  time  that 
.1  collection  of  his  works  in  the  medium  has  been  gathered 
togcthei  I  hej  are  .ill  of  recent  date,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  being  the  fruit  <>i  a  journey  to  Sicily  amid  the 
si  enes  of  devastation 
which  occurred  during 

the  earthquake.     It  is 

curious  Imw  in  most 
ol  these  it  is  not  the 
In  irroi     i  if    the    51  enes 

wh    h  has  appealed  to  flH 

Mr.  Brangwyn'simagi-  ^' 

nation  so  much  as 
their  decorative  quali- 
ties, lie  sh  o  w  s  us 
segments  of  ho  u  s  es 
towering  above  piles 
of  shattered  debris, 
among  which  are  im- 
prisoned   the    living 


th  r  the  architecture  of  the  houses  is  different.  But  taking 
his  work,  as  it  should  be  taken,  as  an  embodiment  of 
decorative  beauty,  not  copied  from  nature  but  inspired 
by  it,  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  our  .esthetic  enjoyment 
of  its  wonderful  qualities. 


Etchings  by 
Old  Masters 


and     dead  ; 


e\  i 


.ii  i 


irn 


with   bold    outlines   of 

these   masses   of  riven 

masonry,    with    the 

-.u<  i  in.  t    masterly 

brii ihwi irk    in    whii  \\ 

they    are    expressed, 

and    the    brilliant   and 

powerful     colouratii  m, 

that  it  is  ni  't  f  ir  5i  ime 

little    time   we    n  i 

the    actual    import    of 

the   scenes.     There    is 

.it    least    one    exception    to   this,    No.   23.     The    Exodus, 

Messina;    in   this,   though    the    decorative    qualities  are 

no  less  111  evidence,  the\  are  utilized  to  heighten  the 
ion  of  tragedj  which  impregnates  the  work.  The 
iwering  sky,  ominous  of  coming  disaster,  and  the 
virl  of  hurrying  people  from  the  ruined  city,  is 
th  .1  fori  e  and  directness  the  more  impressive 


REPLII   \    of    nit 


Interesting  collect •   of    etchings   were  also  on 

view  at  other  galleries.  That  of  ome 
of  the  Old  Mater,  at  Mr.  Gutekunst's 
(Grafton  Street     only  served  once  more 

prove  Rembrandt's  superiority  over  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries.     1  I,  ,■    51  1  ire 

01   1 

shown   at    Grafton 
Street  — a  tine  selection 
1  il  1  h.ii ai  teristii    plati 
in    his    various    styles 
•U-jT?     --,  1  ompletely  over- 

shadowed    all     the 
_J>  other    works    exi  ept 

the  series  of  ni  il  ile  pi  11 
traits  by  Van  Dyck  ; 
and  yet  there  were 
example-,  by  some  of 
the  greate  st  Duti  h 
and  Flemish  masti  rs 
in.  luded.  In  no  way 
was  his  mastery  better 
shown  than  in  his 
complete  adaptation  of 
method  to  the  end  he 
had  in  view,  so  that 
where  he  wanted  force 
he  wielded  his  needle 
with  almost  insolent 
strength,  while  in 
others  the  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  the 
strokes  was  unsurpass- 
able. Va  n  Dye  k's, 
beautiful  as  they  were, 
;    of    the    great    Hutch 


/ 


SPHINX    OF     OHIZEH 
JNG  WORTH 

appeared   mannered   beside 
master. 


rtist  has  eliminated  all  uninforming 
ly    with   the    essentials.       The   work 


expi 
dark,  lo 
mad    5\\ 
1  endere 

inasmuch  that  th 
detail  and  left  us 
is  an  epic. 

There  are  other,,  scenes  in  Italy  and  England, 
where  there  is  no  element  of  tragedy  to  disturb  our 
enjoyment  of  the  fine  colour  harmonies.     Mr.  Brangwyn's 

etchings  are  on  the    whole  finer   than   his   water-col 

The)  are  ..niied  further.  Some  of  the  drawings  were 
111  the  nature  of  studies,  beautiful  suggestions  to  be 
elaborated  at  leisure,  but  the  etchings  are  earned  to  the 
-'ni'  t  point  of  expression.  His  Old  Houses,  Hammer- 
\milh,  for  instance,  might  be  an  Italian  scene  were  it  not 


Etchings 
by  Zorn 


A  MODERN  etcher  who  is  now  practically  numbered 
among  the  classics  is  Anders  Zorn,  whose  work  is  well 
represented  in  the  sixty-two  example, 
gathered  together  by  Messrs.  James 
Connell  &  Son,  (47,  Old  Bond  Street  . 
Of  the  originality  of  Zorn's  method,,  and  the  force 
and  freedom  of  his  line,  there  can  be  no  question. 
He  work,  with  marvellous  economy  of  mean,,  realiz- 
ing in  ,1  few  vivacious  stroke,  what  a  less  con, urn- 
mate  artist  could  only  achieve  by  careful  and  pains 
taking  labour.  In  some  of  his  examples  his  handling 
seemed  too  coarse  for  the  full  expression  of  his  subjei  t  ; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  the  work-  shown  there 
was  nn  jarring  element  to  disturb  the  spectator's 
enjoyment  of  the  wonderful  verve  and  spontaneity  of 
the  handling. 


Current    Art   Notes 


"Charterhouse  Old   and   New" 

Etchings  by  D.  Y.  Cameron  (Eneas  Mackay.  £2  2S.) 
Apropos  of  etchings,  the  issue  of  a  sumptuously 
mounted  edition  of  Charterhouse  Old  and  New,  by  E.  P. 
Eardley  Wilmot  and  E.  C.  Streatfield,  in  folio  form, 
illustrated  with  four  original 
works  by  D.  V.  Cameron, 
is  an  event  which  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  besides 
those  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  record  of 
this  historic  school.  The 
letterpress  is  interesting 
throughout,  but  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the 
volume  is  Mr.  Cameron's 
etchings,  which  are  admir- 
able examples  of  his 
thorough  mastery  of  this 
the  most  autographic  of 
the  graphic  arts.  Finely 
composed,  these  little 
works  are  w  o  n  d  e  r  f  u  1 1  y 
large  in  their  feeling 
and  treatment,  and  full 
of  colour  suggestion. 
Though  these  are  not 
the  earliest  copies  from 
the  plates,  the  impressions 
in  no  case  appear  worn. 


Replica  of  the 
Great  Sphinx 
of  Ghireh 


VENICE  ETCHING 

AT    THE    FINE     ART    S< 


We  illustrate  a  repro- 
duction in  plaster  by  the 
Applied 
Art  and 
Marble- 
cine  Co. 
of  the  replica  of  the  ( ire.it 
Sphinx  of  Ghizeh,  executed 
by  Madame  Longworth. 
Madame  Longworth's  name  is  well  known  to  the  artistic 
world  by  the  kudos  gained  through  this  replica,  which 
was  done  to  scale,  and  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon 
in  1903,  and  subsequently  found  a  permanent  home 
in  Amerii  .1,  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  William 
X.  MacMiUan. 

The  true  atmosphere  and  spirit  ol  what  the  original 
sculptor  meant  to  convey  is  clearly  defined,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  connoisseurs  to  be  all  that  the  expression 
"  Work  of  Art  "  implies. 


■  Lge  of  I  nglish  Literature  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  not  without  .1  certain  dignity.  It  probably  would 
have  pleased  Johnson  himself,  not  an  easy  feat  to 
achieve,  for  he  complained  bitterly  of  at  least  one  of 
the  portraits  which   Reynolds  painted  of  him. 


A  CELEBRITY  COnnei  ted 
with    the    same    neighbour- 
hood   was 


"  Canon 
Aingcr  " 
By  Georgina 
Bainsworth 


the  late 
C  a  n  o  n 
A  i  n  g  e  r, 
whose  ser- 
mons lor  so  many  years 
c  r  o  w  d  e  d  the  Temple 
Chun  h  .  A  posthumous 
bust  of  the  Canon — an 
admirable  likeness  and 
possessing  some  noteworthy 
artistic  qualities,  which  has 
been  executed  by  Mis. 
Bainsworth,  is  now  being 
shown  at  the  St.  <  leorge's 
Galleries  ( 14S,  New  Bond 
Street).  It  seems  a  pity 
that  this  bust  should  not 
be  secured  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  T  e  m  p 1 e  and 
erected  somewhere  in  the 
11  e i  g h bourhood  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Canon,  but 
at  present  it  appears  more 
likely  to  find  a  resting-place 
in  the  Bristol  Art  Gallery. 

Eighteenth -Century 
Mantelpieces 

Mantelpieces  arc 
among  the  most  important 
features  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture. This  was  better 
understood  by  eighteenth-century  designers  than  those  of 
to-day.  To  the  former  a  mantelpiece  was  the  keynote 
governing  the  internal  decoration  "fa  room,  and  this  fact 
inspired  them  to  produce  the  many  beautiful  and  elabo- 
rate designs  which  have  not  since  been  surpassed  and 
perhaps  hardly  equalled.  How  wide  was  the  range  of 
these,  how  great  the  variety,  may  be  seen  illustrated  in 
the  collection  which  Messrs.  Robersons  have  now  on 
view  at  their  galleries  (S3,  Knightsbridge),  in  which  the 
designs  of  the  period  are  admirably  represented. 


BY    FRANK    BRANGWV 
iciety's    EXHIBITION 


The  name  ol  Dr.  Johnson  is  so  inseparably  connected 
ivith   Fleet  Street  that  it  is  specially  fitting  that  what  is 

.,         ,   ,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  and  life-like 

Dr.  lohnson  .    ,   .  .         .   ,     ,  , 

_      „  statue    of    him     should    have    been 

By  rercy  . 

■j.,  .,  erected  at  the  extremity  of  St.  Dmist, m's 

t  itrgerald 

Church, overlooking  the  busy  thorough- 
fare he  so  often  traversed  during  his  lifetime.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's   conception   of  the    most    intimately    known 


The  good  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  "  Duchess 
of  Sutherland's  Cripples  Guild"  (13  and  14,  New  Bond 
Streetl  is  shown  by  the  important  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  metal  ware,  etc.,  by 
the  members  which  has  been  recently 
issued.  The  object  of  the  Guild  is  to 
teach  cripples  artistic  handicrafts,  and  so  fit  them  to 
become  self-supporting  in  the  battle   of  life  despite   their 


The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland's 
Cripples  Guild 


3  - ' 


77ie   Connoisseur 


infirmities.      Designs    by   old    masters    are    copied   with 
and   ihere   is   much   original   work  whose 

i  .  pn ;e  of  a  ;ui  ce    ful  artistii   i  areer  to  their 

di      ;nei 


Chaffers' 
"  Marks  and 
Monograms  on 
Pottery  and 
Porcelain  " 


Drawings   by 
Dulac,  Rackham, 
and   Thomson 


Mr.  Frederick  Litchfield,  the  well  known  am  Inn 
it)  on  Potter)  and  Porcelain,  has  been  again  entrusted  bj 
Messrs.  Reeves  and  Turner  with  the 
editing  and  revision  of  the  new  edition 
hi  <  haffers'  standard  work  on  the 
ubj<  i  '  shortl)  to  be  issued.  He  will 
be  grateful  if  any  readers  ot  The 
Connoisseur  Magazine  who  can 
give  him  fresh  information  will  kindly  communicate  with 
him  through  the  medium  ol  the  Magazine. 

At  the  Leicester  galleries  Leicester  Square)  a  series 
litions  of  the  works  ol  -.nine  ol  the  greatest  of 
our  living  illustrators  has  been  held. 
That  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Edmund 
hula.,  which  will  he  on  view  when 
this  Issue  of  'I'm.;  i  a  ,\  \,  usse  UR 
Magazine  appears,  was  not  hung  at  the  time  of  going 
I"  press;  but  a  -nod  idea  nt'  the  tieat  in  store  for 
ovei  "i  refined,  delicate,  and  romantic  art  could  be 
obtained  from  the  reprodui  tions  of  them  in  the  beautiful 
volumes  of  The  Sleeping  Beauty  and  other  Fairy  Talcs. 
In'  i  reproductions  appeal  to  be  of  such  consistent 
good  quality  that  one  can  imagine  the  originals  have 
lost  little  it  anything  in  the  translation.  Mr,  Dulac 
uses  an  exquisitely  modulated  brush,  and  attains  his 
effeel  by  tender  harmonies  of  colour  rather  than  by 
forceful  contrasts.  Perhaps  no  artist  is  capable  of 
realizing  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  fairy  tales,  investing 
it  with  an  idyllic  actuality  and  revealing  to  us  a  world 
lull  ol  beauty  which  seems  real  in  itself  and  is  yet  far 
removed  from  the  stress  .niA  turmoil  of  actual  life.  This 
is  a  book  which  should  be  popular  with  old  and  young, 
lor  no  one  who  appreciates  what  is  beautiful,  and  once 
looks  inside,  cm  .lose  it  again  without  turning  over 
even  page. 

Mr,  Arthur  Rackham  is  a  master  of  line.  His  illus- 
trations to  The  Rhinegold  and  The  Valkyrie,  which  were 
shown  at  tin-  same  galleries,  enforced  this  tact  perhaps 
even  moil'  strongly  than  any  of  his  previous  work.  He 
has  also  .in  exquisite  feeling  for  colour;  though  he  uses 
the  latter  medium  sparingly,  generally  merely  as  an 
adjunct  to  In,  work  with  the  pen,  he  manipulates  it  so 
as  to  invest  it  with  wonderful  suggestiveness.  Space 
does  not  permil  ol  more  than  a  mention  of  Mr.  Hugh 
i  i  felicitous  illustrations  to  Esmond,  and  Mr.  W. 
D.n  re,  Thomas  ;  powerful  studies  of  Wild  Animals. 

Messrs.  Vamanaka  \  in.  are  inaugurating  their 
removal  into  their  new  premises  127,  New  Bond  Street) 
with  an  important  exhibition  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  works  of  art.  file  <  ol- 
.111  extremely  varied  on,-, 
ranging  from  pottery  of  the  early  Han  period  to  com- 
paratively modem    Japanese   prints.     Where  there  is  so 


Chinese  and 
Japanese  Art 


much  ;i  is  link  possible  to  ingle  out  a  tew  rarities  for 
special  mention.  One  ol  the  e  is  a  crystal  flower-vase 
belonging  to  the  Han  period,  which  is  noteworthy  not  only 
tni  it  ■  antiquit)  and   beaut)  ol  wot  kman  hip,  bul 

account  ol  lln  ■  :,'-  and  line  quality  of  tin  | 
out  ot  which  it  has  been  wrought.  It  stands  ovei  a  tout 
in  height,  and  is  ornamented  by  finel)  carved  conven 
tional  figures.  Then  there  are  some  beautiful  spei  imen  . 
nt  m<Ii  wan-;  some  richl)  ornamented  bronzes  dating 
from  remote  periods,  inlaid  with  -old  and  silver,  and  now 

11 a  1  it i ful  than  when  they  left  the  maker's  hand-,  for 

age  has  added  a  beautiful  patina  nt  green,  0  that  the 
objects  appear  as  though  they  had  been  glazed  with 
malachite.  1  hie  or  two  specimens  of  ver)  earl)  potters 
are  included,  fine  in  form  and  exquisite  m  tone  and 
colour.  Some  of  the  finei  pecimens  come  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Captain  I 'eel  ;  others  were  probabl) 
brought  over  to  England  after  the  last  Boxer  rebellion, 
when  man\"  of  the  rarest  treasures  of  Chinese  art  came 
for  the  first  time  into  European  hands 


At   Me-srs.  Walker's  Gallery     118,  New  Bond  Street) 

several    interesting    exhibitions    were    to    be    seen.      Mr. 

„                 ,  Gregor)   Robinson's  pictures  of  The 

Seascapes  by  ' 

.-,                d    ,.  -s'"<i       \\  licit-    tin-   Ships   Arc    were 

Ore^ory  Kobinson,  ,      ,  ,          .    .       . 

,  ,T,  .          ,  marked  bv  originality,  poet 
and  water-colours 

bv  W  H  Wrlker  'n^>  ,im'  ''ne  I113''*)'  °f  colouration. 
In  the  adjoining  room  Mr.  W.  \\ . 
Walker  was  showing  fifty  water-colour  Excursions  into 
the  Realms  of  Fate,  Fallacy  and  Fu/uri/y.  '["hear  -■  - 
gifted  with  an  exuberant  fancy,  a  faculty  for  keen  satire, 
and  considerable  mastery  of  decorative  design.  These 
qualities  were  well  exemplified  in  the  exhibits,  yet  clever 
as  the  latter  were,  one  could  not  help  regretting  that 
Mr.  Walker  w.i,  capable  of  a  higher  flight,  and  that  if  he 
so  desired  he  could  move  our  feelings  more  poignantly 
than  with  these  quaint  plays  of  satirical  humour.  Vet 
such  as  they  are,  we  should  feel  grateful  for  them,  as 
they  strike  an  original  note,  and  do  so  with  much  artistic 
power.  Earlier  on  in  the  same  gallery  Mr.  Frank 
Reynolds  had  shown  a  number  of  illustration,  to  the 
Pickwick  Papers  which  have  now  been  reproduced  by 
Mes,rs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  in  Mr.  Pickwick  15,. 
net),  an  abbreviated  edition  of  Dickens's  immortal  book. 
The  water-colours  have  lost  practically  nothing  in  the 
reproductions,  which  are  of  high  quality,  the  coloui 
and  tone  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  work  being  literally  dupli- 
cated. In  essaying  the  task  of  illustrating  Pickwick, 
Mr.  Reynolds  enters  into  competition  with  a  long  list 
ot  distinguished  predecessor,,  and  it  says  much  for  his 
originality  that  his  work  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
imitative  of  any  of  theirs.  He  has  given  us  new  realiza 
tions  of  the  characters:  discarded  caricature  and  made 
them  more  like  life.  After  seeing  them  we  feel  that  we 
know  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friend,  with  a  greater  intimao 
than  formerly,  and  know  the  plai  es  in  which  they  moved 
better.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  some  of 
the  pictures  of  old-world  English  rural  scenery,  the  quaint 
inns,  and  the  stage  coaches. 


ORRESPONDENC 


ms 


Special     Notice 

Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  tact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  Magazine  is 
printed  a  month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns, 
an  immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,  The  Connoisseur  Magazine,  95,  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  E.G." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Spoon.— \2, 962  (Brough). —  The  expert  to  whom  we  have 
shown  your  spoon  states  that  it  is  a  very  uncommon  one,  and 
though  possibly  it  may  have  been  used  for  a  tea  strainer,  it  is 
more  probably  an  old  English  punch  spoon. 

"La  Noce  de  Village."  — A3, 052  (Horsham).— It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  valuation  of  your  engraving  without  seeing  the 
impression,  but  a  print  in  colours  of  this  SUlject,  engraved  by 
Descourtis  after  Janinet,  in  good  condition,  should  be  worth 
,£30  or  upwards. 

Engravings  after  Hoppner  and  Reynolds.—  A3, 055 
(Bury).  —  Vour  engraving  nf  Charlotte,  Countess  Cholmon- 
deley,  a-id  the  Honble.  Henry  Cholmondeley.  if  the  size  ( ISA  in. 
by  12  in.)  is  correct,  is  probably  taken  from  a  modern  reproduc- 
tion, and  will  consequently  be  of  little  value.  The  size  of  the 
original  plate  should  be  22J  in.  by  \.%\  in.  Choice  impressions 
in  col  'ur  from  this  fetch  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  Vour  other 
engraving  ol  Mrs.  Tollemache  as  Miranda,  by  John  Jones, 
alter  Sii  Joshua  Reynold's,  may  also  probably  be  a  modern 
reproduction.  Old  impressions  in  colour  are  extremely  rare, 
and  in  good  condition  should  be  worth  at  least  .£100,  or  in 
black  fmm  £15  to  £20,  or  more  if  fine. 

Mr.    Kemble    in    character   of   "  Rollo."  —  A3, 109 

(Wolverhampton).— A  print  of  this  subject,  engraved   by  S    \V. 
Reynolds,  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  is  worth  £1  or  305. 
Coloured  Prints.  — A3, 151  ("  Stick,"  Camborne).— From 


engraving  in  colours,  Prince  Arthur's  Vision,  by  Tomkins, 
after  Fuseli,  if  in  good  condition,  should  be  worth  £8  or  ^10. 
(2)  The  Holy  Family,  and  (3)  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  are  of 
small  value.  (4)  The  mezzotints,  La  iy  Bamfi/ylde,  engraved  by 
Thos.  Watson,  and  (5)  Diana,  Viscountess  Crosbie,  by  W. 
Dickinson,  both  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  il  fine  impressions 
and  in  good  condition  aie  worth  some  hundreds  of  p  mnds,  but 
as  there  are  numerous  reprints  of  these  in  existence,  we  should 
judge  it  probable  that  yours  may  belong  to  the  number,  in  which 
ca-e  they  are  practically  of  no  value.  (6)  Bathsheba  bringing 
Abishagto  David,  by  Earlom  ;  a  punt  of  tin,,  it  in  a  good  state, 
is  worth  ab.ut  50s. 

"  The  Fairings  "  and  "  Going  to  the  Fair." — A3,3jS 
(Uristol).  —  You  do   not  stale  in  your  enquiry   whether  these  are 
in  colours  or  monochrome  ;  if  the  firmer  and  in  good  0 
the  pair  should  be   worth  £50  or  £60;  if  in  red,  about  £25, 
and  if  in  black  and  white,  £15. 


Tea  Caddy.  — A 3. 405  [South  Lowestoft). 

-nt,  we  sh  iuld  judge  the  tea-cadd)  to  be 
3  value  about  30s. 


omthedrawi 

Victorian,  a 


your  description   wt 


itraid  that  all   the   prints  are  of  small 

Engravings  —A3, 297  (Sittingbourne).— The  prints  Les 
Suites  de  la  Guerre,  engraved  by  Duclos,  after  Rul  ens,  nd 
Chatham  Dockyard,  engraved  by  P.  C.  Canot,  after  R.  Paton, 
•ire  only  worth  a  few  shillings. 

"Winged  Hat,"  etc.,  by  Whistler.— A3, 302  (Sed- 
hergh,  York,.). -The  lithograph  of  ihe  above  is  worth  only  a 
few  shillings,  and  the  copies  of  The  Whirlwind  are  of  small 
value. 

Coloured  Engravings.— A3, 327  (Karlskrona).— (1)  The 


Cloisonne  Serviette  Rings.  A3, 412  (Penzance)  — 
These  are  probably  quite  modern  and  would  only  be  worth  a 
lew  shillings. 

Oil  Painting.  A3, 423  (Malta). — Judging  from  the  photo- 
graph ol  your  picture,  which  unfortunately  is  not  a  good  one,  it 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  Spanish  artist  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  do  not  recognise  in  it  any  evidence  to  prove  that 
it  is  by  one  of  the  gre  it  01  well-known  painters  of  this  scho  >1. 
It  appears  to  need  .1  good  deal  of  restoration,  and  it.  value,  a; 
far  as  we  can  judge,  in  the  London  market  is  not  likely  to  be 
considerable. 

Puzzle  Jug.— A3, 447  (Curdworth).  -The  puzzle  jug  is 
apparently  of  ihe  early  nineteenth  century,  but  without  an 
examination  nf  the  jug  itself  we  cannot  say  where  it  was  uia.li'. 
Il  is  worth  about  25s.  to  30s. 


The    Connoisseur 

THE     CONNOISSEUR    GENEALOGICAL    AND 
HERALDIC     DEPARTMENT 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  MAGAZINE  has  a  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Department  under  the  direction  of  a  wcll- 
'.nmcii  genealogical  writer.  ZVii  /  nglish  ancestry  of  American  emigrants  has  been  made  a  speciality,  an, I  we 
have  in  our  possession  some  thousands  of  unpublished  clues,  from  the  public  item-, Is  which  have  been  long 
sought  for  by  Americans.     Fees  will  be  quoted  on  application  to  the  Heraldic  Manager,  95,  Temple  Chambers,  B.C. 


[  I'm:  idea   thai   inquiry  inl le's  family  history  is  an  idle  pursuit,  tending  to  foster   pride,  ha<  passed  away,  and  il 

thought  that  a   study  ol  ancestry  may   prove   helpful i   give  practical   lessons  in  many  ways.     This   being  so,  an  account  o I  the 

ini   terials  from  which  a  ligree;  may  be  ol  some  interest.     After  Wills  and   Parish   Registers  b)   far  and 

away  the  most  important  are  Chancery  Pro.    edings,   foi   the  records  o I   this  Court   an   a  veritable  gold-mine  to  the  geneal  0 

these  'I"  uments  il  I   thai   the)  record   not  only  the  names  and  descriptions,   relationships,  and  descent    ol   the  parties 

concerned,  but  their  very  words.  These  records  commence  in  1377,  and  continue  to  the  present  time.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
only  descents  of  the  well-to-do  can  be  obtained  from  these  pleadings,  but  this  was  not  50;  and  il  Ins  been  laid  down  thai  any 
family   who  evei   owned  an  acre  of  land   must   have  had  a  chancery   suit  at  some  time  or   the  other.] 


ANSWERS     TO     CORRESPONDENTS 


Joshua   Rejnolds        Mai 

I 


First   wife  name 


John   Reynolds,  Preb.,  Master  of  the  Gramn 
'School,  and  Vicai  ol  St.  Thomas',  Exeter. 


Mary  Ainsworth,  of  Antwerp. 


Mm  Reynolds,  B.D.,  I  ,  How  ol 

Et and  1    iii"ii  ol  I  steier. 


i    Reynolds,  Clerk,  M.A.  =  Theophila  Potter, 
ei  ol   Plympion  Grammai  daughti  1    ol    the     Re\ 

,ol.      Fellow  ol  Ball  Coll.,  I      Thomas     Baker,    an 

a.  i      eminent  mathemal  ii  ia  n 


Joshua  Rej  nolds,  Fell  \ 
ol  1  .1  Coll.,  Oxon., 
Rectoi  "I  Stoke  <  harity, 
Hams. 


rington 


Mary  I 


William  Johnson. 


C.  1 1.  R.  B. — In  arranging  quarterings  on  a  shield,  the  ordei 
m  which  they  devolve  according  to  the  ligi  e,  and  not 
nece  sarily  according  to  the  dale  ordei  in  which  they  were 
inherited,  must  be  followed.  A  crest  would  not  be  granted 
without  a  coat.  The  mantling  should  be  (where  nol  specified 
in  the  grant)  illuminated  with  the  first  two  tinctures  named  in 
the  I. la,-. hi,  unless  otherwise  expressly  spei  ified. 

Fuller.  William  Fullei  died  ai  his  house  on  Scotland 
green,  Enfield,  early  in  the  year  1S00,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year. 
He  was  the  son  "I  William  Fuller,  who  Kept  an  academy  in 
Fountain's  Court,  Lothbttry,  to  which,  on  his  death,  his  sun 
succeeded,  and  having,  by  lea.  lung  many  who  afterwards 
became  eminent  merchants  of  London,  and  others  who  served 

the    East    India    C pany,    accumulated    the    sum    of    thirty 

thousand  pounds,  he  engag  1  king  house   in   Lombard 

Strei  t.     It    is  said  that   he  had  placed   his  son  in  the  business 
el  a-  1..    entere  I  himself.      The  son   dying  left   his  lathe,  a  sum 
not  less  il.  .us  tnd  pounds. 

Stewart. — The    marriage    you    ask    iniormation    aboul    is 
mentioned  in  the   Gentlemanyi    Magazine  fni   the   \eai   tSoo  : 
"Lately  at    Bombay  in   the   East    Indies,    Rob  Stewart,  esquire, 

surgeon  in  the  Easl   India  < ' pany's  service,  to  Miss  Frederick, 

i  tughtei  -I   the  1  ite  1  !ol.  F  re 

Gkn'Tlemanv —  \  i  has  been  defined  as  "  qui  arma 

gerit,"  who  bears  oai  armoui  (II.  Inst.  667  .  1  he  loss  ol  in 
.  man  would  be  the  loss  ..1  this.  II. 
uffered  voluntarily  a  ca/>itii  diminatio,  which  was  sometimes 
effected  by  the  arm-  being  razed  or  adjudged  to  sufl  1 
abatement,  the  various  forms  ol  which  are  des  ribed  in  Guillim, 
sect,  i.,  ch.  viii. 

Lamueri.— Cromwell's  General  I. ami. ..a:  married  on  the 
1  .in  ..1  September,  [639,  Frani  ter  ol   Sir  William 

1      ter,   .a     1  hornton,   the  1  in  hei     evei      enth   year.      1  lem  ral 

1 1   Lambert   was  born   in  1619    il   [  ...  |.  u    11.11,  in  the  parish 

ol   kiii.l.v  Malham,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Vorkshire. 


mi  Joshua  Reynolds,  Km..  V.  R  A. 
1  'led  without  issue. 


Smethwick.      A  pedigi e   Smethwicks  of  Smethwick 

i-   1..  be   1. am. i   m  the    Visitation  01  Cheshire,    1613,   Harleian 
Society  Pubh  a.     n,  1 .1  9. 


WOODNOTH.  — John    W in., ih,   who   did   in    Virgi 

..•   son  ..1  John   Woodnoth,  of  Shavington,  Cheshire. 


II  UVKi:  I  1  ns   of  Hawkins  are  :   argent  on  a  saltire 

sable  live  fleurs-di  ■!;-  or  quartering  azure  a  chev  between  three 
demi  lions  rampant  or.  Crest — on  a  mount  vert  a  hind  lodged 
or.  "In  Edward  the  Th'ud's  reign,"  says  Barnes,  "  when  the 
French    King    John    was  a    prisoner     in    England    the    King    of 

Navarre    declared    war    against    the    kingd il     fiance,   and 

collected  men-at-arms  from  all  parts,  for  lie  ]. aid  them  largely 
out  of  the  treasures  he  had  amassed."  The  Navarrois  took  the 
■  ..I  Creil-upon-Vise,  Heiielle,  and  Mauconseil. 
Alter  the  taking  ol  the  castle  of  Mauconseil.  it  wa-  garrisoned 
with  three  bundled  men  under  the  command  ol  Rabigois,  ol 
Derry,  an  Irishman,  Franklyn  and  Hawkins,  two  squires  ol 
England,  A.I).  1358.  The  origin  ..I  the  arms  is  derived  most 
likel)  fi  an  lliis  expedition,  the  saltire  being  used  as  a  scaling 
ladder,  and  the  fleurs-de-lis  being  in  the  standard  of  France, 
which   was  taken   Irom   the  castle  ..l   Mauconseil. 


A 


Ben  1  ; .  1  .  :  wi 
oman,  which  yot 
orcester   in    1502, 


1  ..I   William  Benet,  ol  Church  Honiborne, 

'ei!    in    London,    wa-    proved   at 
and   is  on   record   in   that    Registry. 


Baugh.— The  William  Baugh  you  enquire  about  as  a  settler 
m  Virginia  emigrated  from  London.  Evidence  for  this  1-  to  be 
found  in  tlie  -nil  Keiul.le  v.  Mason,  i  June,  14  Char  1 
Subject:  Richard  Kemble  ol  London,  Merchant  Taylor,  who 
complains  that  William  Laugh,  late  ol  Loudon,  ha-  now  gone 
int..  Virginia  owing  to  Rowland  Hughe-,  an  attorney  >.l  the 
London  Sheriffs'  Court,  £$.  Hughes  has  sued  your  Subjecl 
f.,r  the  debt  contrary  n.  all  equity,  ''a  these  grounds  a  writ 
ol  privy  seal  i-  asked  foi  against  Bascenio  Mason,  ol  London. 
Silkman,  Richard  Maynard,  and  Rowland  Hughes.  1  rl  ol 
Requests,  bundle  6S,  part  1. 


HE  publication  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  thirty-two  full-page  plates 
from  unique  photographs  illustrat- 
ing the  interior  halls  of  some  of 
the  chief  castles  and  mansions  in 
England — giving  us  views,  in  fact, 
of  some  of  the  finest  halls  in  the 
world — will  not  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  every  lover 
of  architecture  and  of  the  higher  development  of  interior 
decoration,  but  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  in  the 
earliest  days,  when  the  fort  had  developed  into  the 
manor-house,  the  hall  was  indeed  everything.  It  was 
the  living,  dining,  and  sleeping  room,  and  began  to  be 
built  on  a  scale  of  such  majestic  proportions  that  in 
our  own  day  "The  Hall"  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
principal  house  of  the  parish.  In  every  castle  or 
mansion  due  respect  is  had  for  fust  impressions.  It 
would  indeed  be  absurd  if  noble  dimensions,  and 
rooms  decorated,  embellished,  and  furnished  har- 
moniously, were  preceded  by  a  first  room  or  entrance 
which  did  not  correspond  with  the  building  in  its 
entirety,  or  which  in  any  way  seemed  wanting  in 
spaciousness,  dignity,  and  harmonious  surroundings. 

In  studying  these  clever  photographic  reflections  of 
these  splendid  interiors,  it  is  but  natural  to  enquire 
what  best  can  be  done  by  those  who  have  inherited 
or  think  of  acquiring  some  spacious  mansion,  and  who 
are  concerned  to  have  the  interior  decoration  in  con- 
sonance with  the  highest  ideals.  I  think  the  reply  to 
the  question  is  indicated  by  the  photographs  of  draw- 
ings which  accompany   this  article.     They  are   from 


the  collection  of  sketches  ol  work  done,  or  proposed 
to  be  done,  by  Waring  >.V'  Gillow,  the  firm  whose  name 
immediately  occurs  to  one's  mind  in  connei  tion  with 
what  is  greatest  and  best  in  the  history  of  decora- 
tion and  furniture  of  the  past  couple  of  centuries. 
There  is  much  strenuous  advertising  in  latter-da} 
commerce,  but  sometimes  there  is  not  much  behind 
it.  In  work  which  requires  to  be  done  on  a  large 
scale,  which  calls  for  the  best  expression  of  the  best 
art,  which  demands  of  those  concerned  in  it  far  more 
than  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  the  history  of  the 
last  two  hundred  years  is  a  sate  guide.  We  have  the 
Gillow  tradition. 

It  would  be  possible,  without  being  unduly  dis- 
cursive, to  fill  these  pages  with  an  essay  upon  the 
immense  importance  and  the  indisputable  value  oi 
what  may  be  briefly  referred  to  as  tradition  in  all 
matters  of  art,  taste,  and  workmanship.  If  the  British 
sailor  of  our  own  day  is  called  upon  to  defend  this 
country,  the  most  cynical  will  not  deny  the  advantage 
in  high  morale  which  he  derives  from  his  knowledge. 
supported  by  training,  of  what  has  been  done  by  his 
predecessors.  Similarly,  the  English  workman,  having 
established  his  reputation  throughout  the  world  as 
unsurpassed  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  work,  has 
never  receded  from  that  position.  It  would  be  almost 
platitudinous  to  point  out  that  in  all  crafts  there  is 
almost  the  gift  of  inheritance.  Instinct  and  know- 
ledge are  by  way  of  descent,  and  are  not  to  be  lightly 
acquired,  if  acquired  at  all,  by  the  new-comer. 

If    this    he    true    ol'    the    individual    craftsman,    how 
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much   more  true  it  must  be  that   instinct,  knowledge,  perfect  knowledge  ol   the    different    styles,    which  in 

and  tradition  arc  of  priceless  importance  in  building  past  times  Gillow's  did  so  much  to  foster  and  develop, 

and    decoration,    where   all    the    ails  and  crafts  are  and  of   refined  artistic   treatment   and  sound   manu- 

included,  and  good  taste  must  govern  the  whole.      It  facture.     There  are   delightful   reproductions  of  old 

lias  1 n   well   said   1a    another  writet    that   what  the  models,   faithful   copies   ol    historic  rooms,  scores  of 

Gillows   did   not    know  of  design  between   the  years  rooms  in  ever)  recognised  style  and  almost  illimitable 

i75oand  1800  was  "hardly  worth  knowing,"  and  any-  points  of  interest  ;  a-,  for  instance,  the  Queen  Anne 

one  acquainted  with  the  history  and  accomplishments  Room,  which  is  modelled  on  the  house  ol  the  greal 

-■I  ili-  firm,  adding  thereto  any  immediate  knowledge  I  Hike  of  Marlborough,  with  part  of  the  original  stair- 

"i    tic    work   completed   by  them    in    the  directions  case  and  painted  ceilin                  havi    been  the  work 

indicated   in  the  accompanying   illustrations,   will   be  ol   Sir  James  Thornhill.      It  is  almost  impossible  to 

ready  to  reiterate    the    remark    that    what  is  not  known  convey,  without  using  two  many  superlatives  or  without 

by     Messrs.    Waring    .V    Gillow    at    the    present    day  appearing  guilty  of  hyperbole,   the   unique  thorough- 

onceming   dec, nation   and   furniture  is   hardly  worth  mss  with   which   the   linn   of   Waring   &   Gillow  have 

embraced  the  whole  realm  of  decoration  and  furniture. 

Gillow's  is  the  oldest  furnishing  house  in  the  world.  No  modern    requirement    is  omitted.       No   commit- 

Dating    back  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ment   is  too   knee    for   this   linn.      .Not   least   there  is 

11   has  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  William   III.,  Anne,  no  rendezvous  in  the  world   where  one  can  have  the 

the  ihs, lees,  Wilham  IV..  Victoria,  and  Edward  VII.,  pleasure  of  inspecting  so  wide  and  varied  a  collection 

and,   so    far  from   showing  any  of  the  symptoms   of  of  genuine  antiques.      From  the  contemplation  of,  let 

old   :ie  ■.   it   is  stronger  and   more  vigorous  than  ever.  us  say,  a    Frani  is   I.  room,  as  depii  ted   in  one  of  the 

Gillow's    books  ol   drawings  of  their   original  pieces  drawings  accompanying  this  article,  one  may  turn  to 

from  the  time  ol   the  Georges  to  the  beginning  of  the  the  study  of    a    handsonn     and    genuine    Francis  I. 

twentieth  century  ate  practically  an  illustrated  history  cabinet,  or  other  line  and  characteristic   pieces  of  the 

ol'   furniture,    ami    in    their   completeness    have   been  same  style  and   period. 

invaluable;   and  not   least  to  those  who,  in  compiling  The    collector   of    Renaissance    furniture    will    find 

works,    have  obtained  their   information  from    these  many  typical  examples  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 

drawing.s,    unique  in  their  sequence  and  the  length   of  turv  work.    <  loffers,  1  assones,  credences,  dressoirs,  and 

time    covered    b)    them.      These    designs    take    one  other   massive  pieces,  are  ,,   special   feature  of  what 

through  the  ever-changing  styles,  from  the  beautifully  is  in   its  entirety  a   unique    historical   exhibit.       The 

proportioned   work    of  the   eighteenth   century,   in    its  Italian   School   and  the   finest    workers  of  the  French 

various  phases  of(  'hippendale,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Renaissance  are  well  represented  in  examples  of  relief 

and  the  brothers  Adam,  and  other  giants  of  the  period,  carving  of  great   boldness  an,1,  strength.      Elsewhere 

to  the  debased  forms  of  the  early  Vii  torian,  followed  one  may  see  line  pieces  of  Dutch  marquetry,  brilliant 

by  the  Gothic  revival,  giving  place  to  the  Jacobean,  examples    of    French    furniture'    covered    in    tapestry 

which    retained    its   hold    for    many    years,   thanks   to  woven    in    the     old    historii     looms,    choice    bits    of 

the  genius  of  Talbert,  which  Gillow's  encouraged  and  genuine    Chippendale,    Sheraton,    and    Hepplewhite, 

fostered.  magnificent  tables  and  settees   in   satinwood   painted 

Our    illustrations    are    of    an     oak    Jacobean    hall  by   notable    eighteenth-century  artists,   and    panels  of 

ivith    half-timbered   work   above,   a   fine  oak-panelled  Gobelins,    Rcauvais,  and  Aubusson   tapestry   of  rare 

I. a  a  bethan  hall  and  music  gallery  with  stone  chimney-  decorative  value  and  importance.     <  if  their  old  oak 

piece  and  pendent  ceiling,  a  most  interesting  example  panelling   and    furniture,    of   their   antique   tapestries, 

ol    a    large   Jacobean    hall    and   staircase,   a   splendid  and  more  particularly  the  brilliant  copies  which  they 

example  of  a  Charles  II.  oak-panelled  Drawing  Room  have  made  of  famous  Gobelins  pieces,  of  the   wealth 

with   Grinling    Gibbons  carved    motifs,  and   a   richly  of  old   and    beautiful    things    in    these   galleries,   is   it 

■  1    Francis  1.  panelled  hall  with  stone  chimney-  not,   after  all,   the    duty    ol    the    reader    to    make    it 

piece.  his  or  her  immediate  object  in  life  to   inspect  some 

In  visiting  th,  premises  of  Waring  ,V  Gillow,  it  of  these  treasures,  and,  by  contemplation  of  the  halls 
does  not  take  one  long  t,,  realise  the  cue  advantage  and  rooms  in  every  period  and  style,  to  obtain  that 
possessed  by  them  in  uniting  the  enterprise  of  modern  educational  refreshment  which  even  the  best  photo- 
methods  and  the  resources  ol  modern  machinery  graphs  or  the  lengthiest  and  most  minute  descriptions 
with   tlie   splendid   past   to   which   1  have  already  very  cannot  afford? 

briefly  referred.    Their  galleries  give  the  most  emphatic  In   the    reproduction   of   these    beautiful    examples 

evidence   ol     their    supreme    skill    in    decoration,    of  of   the    past,    modern    architects    and    designers    are 
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confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  originals  were  evolved  utility    receive    the    utmost    consideration.      Undei 

;  when  domestic  requirements  were  less  com-  Messrs.  Waring's  guidance  it  is  possible  not  only  to 

plicated,  when   comfort  was  less  studied,  and  when  revive  the  beauty  of  past  ages,  but  to  engraftTon  to 

what  we  regard  now  as  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  it  the  must  up-to-date  luxury;  nor  does  this  require 

everyda)  life  were  then  luxuries  beyond  the  reaches  an  extensive  outlay.     The  same  amount   of  material 

of  princes  and  peers.   .  How  to  combine  the  beauty  is  required  to  decorate  an   ugly  house  as  a  beautiful 


OAK  JACOBEAN  HALL  WITH  H  AI  F-  TI M  CEKED  WORK  ABOVE 


•    i  gillou: 


of  past  ages  with  the  comfort  of  the  present  day  is 
a  problem  only  to  be  solved  by  the  employment  of 
consummate  taste,  aided  by  the  most  wide  and  varied 
experience.  Taste,  though  an  essential  characteristic, 
is  by  itself  of  little  avail,  as  is  exemplified  bv  the 
many  modern  residences  conceived  on  old  lines, 
which,  though  to  the  eye  quite  delightful,  as  places 
ni  habitation  are  far  hum  desirable.  The  long 
experience  and  the  acknowledged  ability  of  Messrs. 
Waring  &  Gillow  enable  them  to  avoid  the  many 
pitfalls  of   this  description.      Their  designs   are   not 


only  conceived  in  perfect  taste  and  carried  out  with 
faultless  precision  ol   style,  but   in  them  comfort  and 


one — or  perhaps  even  more — for  the  highest  beauty 
is  often  attained  by  economy  of  ornamentation,  and 
Messrs.  Waring  are  masters  in  the  art  of  achieving 
delightful  effects  at  a  moderate  outlay. 

In  contemplating  the  reproductions  of  the  inf.  rioi 
halls  of  some  of  the  stately  homes  of  England,  and 
in  reflecting  upon  the  minute  knowledge  and  ability 
which  enabled  Waring  &  Gillow  to  repeat  lor  us, 
even  if  in  smaller  dimensions  yet  with  beautiful 
truth,  such  noble  examples,  it  is  impossible  in 
the  compass  of  an  article  to  touch  on  the  many 
debatable  points  concerning  wood  panelling  and 
tapestries,    chimney-pieces    and    ceilings,     decorativi 


^  < 
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paintings  and  carpets,  and  the  proper  lighting  ol  rooms, 
all  ni  whirh,  and  much  more,  are  comprised  in  tin- 
art  and  craftsmanship  ol  interioi  decoration,  foi 
which,  as  for  furniture  generally,  and  in  the  supply 
ut  genuine  antiques,  the  firm  undei  review  easih 
maintain  their  splendid  position  and  reputation 
against    all   competitors. 

["o  touch  upon  only  one  point,  the  chimney-piece 
has  been,  indifferent  periods  of  design,  ol  first  im- 
portance, ni  lesser  importance,  and  has  sometimes 
been  regarded  as — quite  wrongly — of  no  importance  at 
all.  On  the  point  ni  utility  ours  is  a  cold  climate,  and 
fur  a  considerable  pari  ol  the  year  the  fireplace  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  apt  to  he  looked  for 
immediately,  anil  the  places  of  sitting  down  are  essen- 
tially near  it,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it 
bei  0  nes  the  must  eminent  thing  in  the  construction 
of  a  hall  or  apartment.  In  early  Georgian  houses, 
where  the  intention  was  to  treat  the  room  in  one 
complete  scheme,  the  design  ol  the  chimney-piece 
was  fust  decided  upon.  The  ornaments  on  the 
panelling  took  their  keynote  from  the  design  ol  the 
mantelpiece.  In  the  hooks  of  the'  period  the  ceiling 
and  the  chimney-piece  were  the  only  parts  which  the 
early  Georgian  architects  considered  it  necessary  to 
illu  trate,  for  when  once  the  design  of  the  latter  was 
settled  by  their  client,  they  had  only  to  work  out  the 
design  of  the  rest  of  the  room  in  harmony.  <  If  course 
the  chimney-pieces  which  obtained  such  importance 
are  ol  the  type  which  were  desi  ribed  as  "  i  ontinued," 


that  is,  the  i  .in  1 1 1 1 1  tion  terminated  at  or  dose-  under 
the  ceiling  :  but  this  style  was  only  suitable  for  rooms 
furnished  with  panelling  or  stucco,  where  the  chimney- 
piece,  being  executed  in  the  same  material  and  the 
same  style  as  the  remainder  of  the  decoration,  formed 

a  mill  ni  the plete  scheme  ;  but  with  the  fashion 

of  hanging  the  walls  with  paper,  silk,  or  damask,  the 
"simple"  mantel,  that  is,  the  top  terminating  at  the 
shell,  became  in  vogue,  the  paper  or  silk   being  con 

tinned  over  the  wall-space  above  the  mantel  to  match 
the  other  sides  of  the  room.  This  alteration  entirely 
changed  the  appearance  of  English  apartments. 
Whether  one's  preference  is  lor  the  work  which 
remains  to  us  of  Inigo  Jones,  Grinling  Gibbons,  or  ol 
Robert  Adam  ami  others,  it  is  to  the  skilled  artificers 
of  the  firm  under  review  that  we  must  look  for  the 
best  reproductions.  The  excellence  ol  then  applied 
wood-carvings  would  alone  call  for  quite  a  book  on  the 
subject.  Moreover,  most  of  us  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  brothers  Adam  in  the  respect  in  which  they 
differed  from  their  contemporaries.  Like  their  pre- 
decessor William  Kent,  whose  later  work  inspired 
Mime  of  their  most  successful  effoits,  they  accepted 
the  theory  that  furniture  and  decoration  should  form 
parts  of  the  complete   design   of  the   house. 

It  is  in  respect  of  unity  of  conception  and  the 
harmony  of  every  conceivable  detail  which  in  our 
own  generation  makes  a  visit  to  Waring  &  Gillow's 
a  pleasure  and  a  necessity  with  the  folk  of  <  1  i - •  ernmenl 
and  taste-  of  our  own  day. 
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